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Proceedings of the Catholic Committee, as taken from their accre- 
dited papers. Svo. Pp. 243. Dublin printed. An unpub- 
lished Pamphlet. 


Tuis tract, interesting, highly interesting, to the Protestant 
community, contains an account of the proceedings of the 
Catholic Committee sitting at Dublin, from the month of July 
in the last, to the month of February in the present, year. 
Whoever wishes to form a eorrect notion of the views and 
designs of the Irish Papists, need look no farther than to the 
tract before us (which, we earnestly hope, will be published at 
a low price) for the means of forming it. It displays not 
only their views and their designs, but their genius, | their 
spirit, and their temper; which, we are sorry to observe, in its 
relation to Protestants, differs but little from the disposition of 
the most bigotted Papists of the darkest ages. Such Protes- 
tants as are zealous in support of the true faith, and firm in 
their attachment to the established institutions of their country, 
which, be it observed, it is their bounden duty to maintain and 
defend, are honoured with the delicate appeHation of “ ugly 
christians,” and with every other term of reproach which the 
peculiar fertility of invention, and the strange originality of 
phraseology and diction, which so strongly characterize the 
oratory of the Irish bar, ‘could suggest and promulgate. Thase 
conventional Papists, however, notwithstanding these mighty 
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advantages, and their unbounded loquacity, dare not enter with 
Protestants into the field of argument, on the particular tenets 
of their own church, and on those human corruptions, idola- 
trous practices, and spirit of persecution, which formed the 
grounds of separation from her, and which led the purer part 
of Christendom to shake off the scandalous usurpation, and 
shameless tyranny, of the sovereign Pontiff, to cleanse the 
church of its impurities, and to restore the simple and uncor- 
rupted worship of the primitive Christians. No; conscious of 
their inability to defend the tenets which they hold, and the 
doctrines which they preach, they wisely, but pusillanimously, 
(for theirs is not tlie resolution of the brave, but the courage 
of the bully) shrink from investigations which, they are con- 
scious, must lead to the rejection of error, and to the establish- 
ment of truth; and confine themselves to senseless declamation, 
groundless assertion, and inflammatory bombast. 

These men, the veriest bigots in Christendom, reproach, for- 
sooth, the members of the estabHshed church of the united 
empire, the only established church in the world which grants 
toleration to other religionists to such an extent, with bigotry ! 
But what inconsistency, what falsehood, is not to be expected 
from men whose languagé and proceedings are uniformly 
marked by the spirit of sedition, and yet who have the effron- 
tery to boast publicly of their loyalty! Though the whole 
Senate should be awed into silence, though policy should close 
the lips of a few, though fear should restrain some, and though 
interest should check others, we, sacrificing all inferior consi- 
derations to a sense of duty, will hold up the enemies of the 
Protestant church, whatever guise they may assume, whatever 
language they may hold, whether they scek to allure by per- 
suasion, or to intimidate by threats, in their true colours; no 
fallacies, no falsehoods, shall escape us;—-we take. up the 
gauntlet which, emboldened by the encouragement which they 
have received from artful and designing poiiticians, they have 
arrogantly thrown down; we will retort their foul: charges on 
themselves; we will rininask their views, we will unfold their 
designs, and, if the sun of Protestantism be doomed once 
more to be obscured by the clouds of popery, we, at least, will 
have nothing to reproach ourselves with, on the score of timi- 
dity, remissness, or neglect. Is this the language of bigotry ? 
No; it is the language. ‘of those who threw off the shackles of 
bigotry, in the reign of our eighth Henry! Is this the spirit of 
persecution? No; it is the spirit which characterized those 
venerable martyrs who became the victims of persecuti n in 
the reign of his daughter Mary. Does it proceed from a wish 
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to promote dissensions? No; it originates in the sdme wish 
which actuated both Tories and Whigs, in forming afi union of 
Protestants, and in guarding against the evils of popery, at the 
period of the revolution. It has, we know, been the boast of 
some, that this is the age of liberality ; but, until we shal have 
a cléar exposition of the sense in which the term is used, by 
those who apply it, we shall not stoop to examine the justice of 
the assertion ; we might, indeed, be fighting with a shadow, and, 
Heaven knows, at this period there are substantial enemies 
enough to encounter. We have heard, too, from those pen- 
sioned declaimers, who make a traffic of their oratory, and whom 
a fee of fifty thousand pounds would bribe to represent the 
arch-rebel to his God, and the great enemy of the human race, 
as a pattern of loyalty, submission, piety, and virtue, that the 
Papists of the present day, are mild in their disposition, 
quiescent in their conduct, and tolerant in their principles ; that 
they disclaim that persecuting spirit which characterized their 
forefathers, that they disavow those solemn decrees of their 
general councils which prescribed the extermination of here- 
tics, and taught, as a duty, that no faith should be kept with 
them; that, in a word, they are every thing which a Protes- 
tant king, anda Protestant country, could wish them to be ; and 
that not the smallest danger could result, either to the Church, 
or to the State, from their admission to political power, from 
their entrance into both Houses of Parliament, and from their 
enjoyment of places of high trust and importance in the army, 
the navy, and the government. Unfortunately, however, for 
these wholesale dealers in bold assertion, the very heads of 
their clergy, and the most learned of their laity, step forth to 
destroy the very premises on which their conclusion is built, 
Dr. Troy and Mr. Plowden came forward to assure the Protes- 
tant world, that the church of Rome is unchanged and 
unchangeable ; one attribute of omnipotence, infallibility, hav- 
ing long been usurped by her, it is no wonder that her fol- 
lewers should be tempted to commit further encroachments on 
divine power, and to apply to her—* as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be.” It is undoubtedly true, however, 
that she is unchanged ; but these, her champions, clerical and 
lay, go farther, and, giving the lie direct to her advocates, both 
in and out of Parliament, declare it to be the bounden duty of 
her members to pay implicit obedience to all the decrees of the 
general councils, and all the dec 2tals of the popes. 

These facts must have been known to their advocates, and, 
therefore, they must have wilfully imposed on their auditors ; 
they ought, also, to have been known to their opponents ; but 
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liberality, we suppose, forbade them to take an advantage so 
decisive. No consideration, however, of delicacy or forbear- 
ance on the one hand, or of fear of interest on the other, 
should deter the guardians of the public rights, the sworn 
defenders of our venerable establishments, from stating the 
truth, and the whole truth ;—not to state it, indeed, is to betray 
a sacred trust, and to violate an imperative duty. Such con- 
duct, too, is inpolitic as well as unjust ; for it disgusts friends, 
while it fails to conciliate enemies. Indeed, the attempt to con- 
ciliate Papists to a Protestant government, at this period, 
betrays at-once an ignorance of the genius and spirit of their 
church, and a total disregard of the wisdom which experience 
imparts. Has not the whole of the present reign been uni- 
formly characterized by a mild and conciliatory disposition ? 
Has not concession been carried far beyond the limits of tole- 
ration? And what have been the fruits? The Papists, 
instead of being soothed by conciliation, have become more 
outrageous, inflammatory, and seditious ;—instead of display- 
ing gratitude for favours, every fresh concession has only served 
to engender some fresh, and more exorbitant, demand. ‘Till, 
at length, they have thrown off the mask, they have dismissed 
the characters of supplicants for indulgences, and have 
assumed the port, demeanour, and language, of claimants for 
rights. If any one be disposed to doubt this fact, let him 
refer to the proceedings at a dinner given, during the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, to the Catholic delegates from Ireland. 
Where, then, let us again ask, can be the policy of meeting 
the false assertions of their shameless advocates, with for- 
bearance? It obtains no credit ; it secures no good ; i: only 
increases the confidence of the Papists, and tends to give cur- 
rency to their falsehoods, and permanence to their importunity. 
The times are perilous, and call for the fearless promulgation 
of important truths. ‘The example of our ancestors, the pages 
of our history, afford us lessons which it would be ingratitude, 
and almost impiety, to neglect. If we bé not egregiously 
mistaken, the spirit of rebellion rages, at this moment, in 
freland, and only waits for a favourable opportunity to burst 
forth with relentless fury. There it is, that a superstitious and 
irritable multitude, (the active tools of an ignorant and dis- 
affected priesthood, who secretly fan the smothering embers of 
revolt), display the genuine, unmixed, s spint otf Popery, in all 
its native deformity. : 

In other countries where Popery is the established religion 
of the land, it wants that stimulus to active enmity which the 
prevalence of Protestantism supplies; it cssumes, therefore, 
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an air of greater complacency, and hence may be viewed rather 
with compassion and pity, than with indignation and dread. 
But, in Ireland, every thing has conspired to draw forth the 
gloomy energies of its native character, and to give full scope 
to its desolating influence. Superior in numbers, (though only 
in the proportion of five to twe) but vastly inferior in property, 
both real and personal, the Papists have cherished a never- 
failing hope, and a determined purpose, to recover all the 
estates which formerly belonged to members of their commu- 
nity, (of which accurate maps are carefully preserved) and all 
the endowments of their church. Now, where population is 
opposed to property, and where religious prejudice combines 
with individual interest, to impart a character of strength and 
activity to such opposition, it is perfectly evident that it can 
only be restrained by laws of proportionate strength, and by a 
government of proportionate activity. It has, however, been 
the fatal policy of the British government (originating indeed 
in the best motives) to meet this opposition with mildness, 
conciliation, and concession. The natural consequence has 
been, an injurious imputation of false motives, an ungrateful 
return of enmity for favour, and an increased energy of the 
opposition itself. ‘The multitude have been taught to believe, 
that the government yielded to fear what it had withholden from 
principle ; that resolution had extorted what acquiescence 
could never have secured; and. hence it has, reasonably 
enough, been concluded, that the greater the clamour the 
greater will be the success. Preserving this comparative scale, 
indeed, it will be readily perceived, that nothing would be 
more easy than to persuade them, first, that rebellion must 
produce emancipation, and secondly, that nothing can be 
more sound than the known principle of certain distinguished 
members of their church, that the end justifies the means.. 

We shall here introduce, as immediately apposite to the 
subject of the present discussion, an extract from an Irish 
paper of a recent date. 


‘© County or Down Meetinc.—It must be in the recollection 
of the readers of The Patriot, that many months ago, we gave a 
report in our columns of the trial of two men, Patrick M‘Kew, 
and Tapy Kexty, who were indicted and convicted at the last Spring 
assizes at Armaugh, of having administered the oath of a secret and 
traiterous society, to the lower orders of the Roman Catholics exclu- 
sively. —We also published the despositions which were taken before 
a Magistrate of the county—we stated that it came out on the trial, 
that this oath had been administered by the prisoners at the bar, 
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Armaugh, Dundalk, Castle Blaney, and Newton-Hamilton; and 
lastly, it must be also i in the recollection of our readers, that we ac- 
cused the other news-papers of the metropolis of having sup- 
pressed this trial altogether, and that at length some of these popular 
prints, in consequence of The Patriot having particularly called the 
public attention to the existence of this secret and traiterous 
association, finding themselves compelled into its notice, endea- 
voured, with all the art and ingenuity of which their conductors 
were masters, to do away the impression which our account of, and 
comments upon, this trial had produced upon the public mind ; the 
Patriot was calumniated for its publication ; it was insi inuated that 
this was a fabrication of the Government, with a view of obtaining 
the sanction of the timid and the alarmists, for the re-enactment of the 
arms and insurrection bills—the trial and punishment of the two 
offenders convieted upon the clearest evidence of having administered 
a wicked and traiterous oath, was contemptuously styled ‘ the plot of 
Paddy M‘Kew,’ the name of one of the persons tried and found guilty 
of the offence. The alarms of the public died away ; and the apprehens 
sions of the loya] were thus lulled by a joke ; and the Paddy M‘Kews, 
who were concerned in the TRUE plot, have continued to administer 
the wicked oaths of their association, and to extend its ramifications, 
Look at the meeting of the magistrates of the county of. Down, and 
see the progress that Mr. Paddy M‘ Kew's associates in mischief are 
making ; and let our readers observe that the same arts are again 
resorted to, to Jull the public vigilance ; and.put the Magistrates off 
their guard. They are told “‘ that all pretence for alarm for the 
state of the county of Down is done away—no apprehensions 
exist ! 

** This may be the honest opinion of the latter, but if it be so, 
itis a most mistaken one. The extension of a dangerous conspiracy 
to the county of Down is proved, and the magistrates cannot be too 
watchful in preventing its progress, too active in reclaiming the de- 
Juded, or too severe in punishing the incendiaries who are labouring to 
organize and convulse that hitherto peaceable and populous county. We 
trust that the number of the deluded are as yet inconsidevable: indeed, 
the association, to judge from one of the oaths administered to the 
members ‘of it, is of so atrecious and diabolical a tendency, that we 
should think the bare tender of it, even to the vilest member of the 
community, would be sufficient to revolt all the humane and generous 
feelings of his nature ; that it was framed by a fiend, the perusal of 
it willconvince ; and stultified by bigotry must be the minds of those 
wretches who can take it, and call upon the God of mercy to favour 
and aitest so inhuman an obligation. 

THE OATH. 

** T do swear in the presence of the blessed Lapy Mary, that I will 
maintain our Holy Religion, by destroying Heretics as far as my 
power and property will go (not one excepted) ; and also that I will 
assist my brethren in every undertaking against Heretics, as com- 
manded by our holy Fathers. I do further swear that | am now 
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become.a true defender ; and I do further swear that I will be ready 
in twelve hours warning, to put our glorious designs into execution 
against Heretics of every sort——so help me God in this my oath,” 

“ Sanct. X. R. P. Then shall the eyes of the blind bh opened, and 
the ears of the deaf unstopped—S. F. C —Isa. xxxv. 


This paper establishes two important facts, which we have 
often endeavoured to-impress on the public mind. First, that 
a regular system has been adopted hy the Papists so to.govern 
the press, as to conceal every jact injurious te their cause, or, 
if any such should chance to be published, immediately and 
positively to deny its existence, to diminish its consequence, 
or io destroy its effect, And, secondly, that the same invete- 
rate hatred of. Protestants, the same implicit obedience to the 
decree of a general council for the extermination of heretics, 
which prevailed im former ages, still subsists in Ireland, at the 
present enlightened period. With these preliminary remarks, 
which will be found perfectly relevant to the subject of the 
pamphlet before us, we now proceed to give our readers some 
account of its contents. 

In the “* Prerace”’ we are told that the Catholic Commitiee 
was formed in 1804, by a Romish merchant of Dublip, named 
Ryan. 


** His motives wil] best appear from his own account of the transac- 
tion.— Whatever those motives were, Mr. Fox and the Talent Minis- 
try seem to have met him more than half-way, as may be seen in 
their letters,and by their conduct ; nor isit at all surprising, that having 
had the Lord High Chancellor, Redesdale—the Chancellor. of the Ex- 
chequer, Foster, anda number of the most loyal justices of the Peace, 
discarded to gratify their wishes—the Romanists and their echoes in 
parliament should feel indignaut at not being able to remoye, his Grace 
the Duke of Richmoad—Dr, Duigenan—or the Accountant General, 

** The association of Romanists, formed by Mr. Ryan, having 
assumed the name of the Catnotic Commitrer, proceeded to take 
upon themse] ves the direction of whatever appertained to the Roman 
Catholic sect in Ireland, and from the speeches which were made— 
sent to the press and published, their object may justly be inferred ;— 
these speeches, without any comment, are printed in the following 
sheets (omitting all the mere personal wranglings of the Committee, 
as uninteresting to the Pablic) afterthem is placed—ihe dct for pre- 
venting unlawful associations, &\c.—and the reader having considered 
the general tenor of the debates, will be enabled to jucy;e end de- 
cide whether Loyalty or Sedition were the object of the meetings ; 
and whether, under the provision of the law, it was right to prevent 
their continuance, and the assembling of a Popish Parliament in Dub- 
lin. 

‘© t= The debates are taken verbatim from The Evening Herald 
Newspaper, avowedly the organ of the Caruotic Commrrres.” 
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We beseech our Protestant readers to compare the conduct 
of Mr. Fox’s ministry with the conduct of James the Second, 
in the few years previous to his abdication ; aud to discover, if 
they can, any difference in the principle which actuated the 
cabinet of 1688, from that which influenced the cabinet of 
1306. In the one instance, direct Papists were introduced into 
places of trust and power: in the other, the staunch friends of 
the established church were dismissed from such places, for the 
avowed purpose of gratifying the Papists. The motive and 
the object were apparently the same, to a certain extent, in 
both cases ; a wish to diminish the force of Protestant ascen- 
dancy; and to increase the strength of Popish influence. In 
1688, indeed, the king exercised a vigour beyond the law; 
whereas, in 1806, the ministers kept within the letter, and 
violated only the spirit, of the law, and the principles of the 
constitution, as explained and- confirmed at the period of the 
revolution. ‘The conduct of James the Second was punished 
with deposition; that of Mr. Fox passed unpunished. 

The preface is follow ed by a long letter from Mr. Ryan to 
the editor of the Freeman’s Journal, containing an account of 
his own conduct, in fogwarding the views of the Papists during 
the years 1804, 1805, and 1806. In the first of these years, 
it appears that,Lord King apprized Mr. Parnell of his inten- 
tion to move for the entire abolition of what he was pleased to 
call the penal code. Having, however, consulted a more wary, 
and experienced, politician (Mr. Fox) on the subject, his lord- 
ship was induced to postpone his motion, until an application 
had been made by the Papists, in the form of a petition, to 
both Houses of Parliament. ‘This measure was suggested by 
Mr. Fox, who hoped, by such a manceuvre to compel Mr. Pitt 
to support the Catholic cause. This hope is stated to have 
been founded on the declaratious of Mr. Pitt’s friends, “ that 
he never would reiurn to power, unless he was privileged, by a 
certain authority, to propose, and support the Catholic 
claims.””. Now, it required a degree of assurance, possessed 
only by the advocates for the Papists, to make such an asser- 
tion, after Mr. Pitt had most explicitly, and most positively, 
denied in Parliament, that he had ever made, or authorized, 
any such declarations ! But there is no fraud, no artifice, no 

falsehood, however flagrant and however palpable, which these 
men will not readily advance to serve their sinister purposes. 

Mr: Ryan was requested by Mr. Parnell, and a Mr. Evans, 
to stimulate the Papists to petition, agreeably to Mr. Fodx’s 
wish; and he appears to liave exerted himselt with charzcter- 

c industry, in this.laudable attempt. He first consulted 
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Mr. Keogh, who advised him to have nothing “ to do with 
Lord Fingal, or any of these of his rank or connections, 
because of their obligations to obey the mandates of the castle.” 
Mr. Keogh also objected, on various accounts, to several other 
papists, to one, because “ he was always wavering, and 
never decided ;”’ to another, because he cared for nothing “ but 
money-making,” which Mr. K. seers to have ‘thought a less 
honourable trade than that of mischief-making ; to a third, 
because he was “ an orange Catholic,” which means, we sup- 
pose, a loyal papist ; and to a fourth, because “ he would be 
afraid of his own shadow.” Mr. Ryan, however, did not agree 
with Mr. Keogh, upon this point, and, therefore, began to 
canvass the Catholics of Dublin, without discrimination of rank 
or charaeter. After three weeks passed in this patriotic endea- 
vour, a meeting was held at his own house, which was attended 
only by fourteen persons. After several meetings, a com- 
mittee was appointed, which was to assemble at Lord Fingal’s, 
while the general assemblies were to meet at Mr. Ryan’s. 
“¢ Persons from all parts of the kingdom,” we are told, attended 
these meetings. 

From the statement of Ryan himself, it appears that the 
Papists could not have felt any great inconvenience from the 
disabilities which they imposed on themselves, in consequence 
of the existing laws, requiring all persons to give a test of their 
attachment ta the constitution of the country, before they 
could be admitted to hold any place or situation under the 
crown; because, had they experienced such inconvenience, 
they would not have required the stimulus of Mr. Fox’s advice, 
or of Mr. Ryan’s application, to induce them to seek for 
relief from Parliament. To these honest gentlemen, then, 
must all the subsequent irritation, in the Popish community 
of Ireland, be, iu a great degree, ascribed ;_ and, consequently, 
a most serious weight of responsibility attaches to them both. 
The Irish government, at length, took some steps to put a stup 
to these irregular meetings. Sir Evan Nepean, who was then 
secretary to the viceroy, sent for Mr. Ryan, and expostulated 
on the danger likely to result from such proceedings. We 
shrewdly suspect, however, that Ryan has put one argument 
into Sir Evan’s mouth, which the baronet never used—* he 
urged how objectionable it would be to our friend, Mr. Pitt, 
to come forward without receiving his concurrence; that no 
doubt ought to be entertained of his sincerity, to fulfil the pro- 
mise which he had made—namely, not to come into power sub- 
sequent to his secession in 1801, without being able to carry 
eur question.” Our reason for not believing this statement, is, 
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the solemn asseveration of Mr. Pitt, in Parliament, (previous 
to this period) that he never had given, and never would give, 
any such.promise or pledge. ‘This assurance was given to the 
House of Commons, on the 25th of March, 180], in the 
debate on Mr, (now Lord) Grey’s favourite motion for an 
inquiry into the state of the nation. He then even denied most 
explicitly, that either he, or any of his colleagues, had given 
such a pledge; adding, ‘ and, what is more satisfactory, I 
believe that Iam authorized in denying, that. the Catholics 
conceived themselves tu have received any such pledge.” Sir 
Evan Nepean could not have been ignorant of this fact, and 
therefore, he could not, we conclude, have used such language 
as Mr. Ryan here imputes to him. And, if Mr. Ryan had 
communications, as he states, with Lord Fingal and. other 
Catholic leaders, he ought to have known from them that Mr. 
Pitt had never made such a promise. 

_ Mr. Ryan and _ the delegates disregarded the apprehensions 
of the government, and, persevering in their own plans, 
obtained the petition, and proceeded with it to London. He 
prudently forbears to explain the particulars of the interviews 
which ‘this: Popish Juato had * with Mr. Pitt, and the opposi- 
tion leaders, heed Grenville, Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, and Mr. 
Windham,”, ,On taking leave of Mr. Fox, Mr. Ryan received 
that gentleman’s permission to ask his opinion and advice on 
the Catholic Question, previous to the, following Session of 
Parliament, whieh, says Mr. R. ‘‘,he promised he would give 
fully and freely to me.’”’, Of this permission, so freely given, 
Mr. Ryan.as freely availed himselt, and, in November, 1805, 
he wrote to, Mr. Fox. In this letter, he stated, that when he 
had seen-Mr. Pitt, he had apprized him of the resolution, of the 
Papists to petition Parliament, every session, until their claims 
should be, granted.. This. communication, he knew very well, 
must be, grateful to Mr. Fox,, at whose suggestion, the reso- 
lution to petition had, as we have shewa, been first adopted. 
The artful Papist, accompanied the communication with a 
threat, conveyed in the guise of information, He assured_his 
correspondent, that ‘* Catholic emancipation once granted, 
there would be an-.end to all fear for this unfortunate country ; 
until it shall be granted, it will be held by England on a very 
insecure basis.” This confession affords, a curious illustration 
of Catholic loyalty. Mr. R. paid a very bad complimens 
to the understanding of Mr. Fox, by a statement thus, falla- 
cious. He could not suppose that Mr. Fox had been inatten- 
tive to passing events, or that he had not received from his 
private secretary, Mr. John Bernard Trotter, or from some 
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equally willing and equally able correspondent, a correct 
account of every occurrence connected with the Catholic 
Question. He could not imagine that Mr. Fox had not atten- 
tively read the very interesting report of the Secret Committee 
of the drish House of Lords, in the year 1798, in which 
it was stated, on proof that could not be resisted, that “ the 
demand for a "reform, and the Catholic Emancipation, were held 
out merely as a pretence for the associations, and with a desire 
to seduce persons, who were not ame with their traitor- 
ous designs, to unite with them.” (P. 2.) But we have not 
only the inference drawn from the proofs, to convince us of 
the important fact, that Catholic Emancipation was a mere pre- 
text, and that it never was considered as a matter of the 
smallest consequence, by the great body of the Papists: we 
have the proofs themselves. Dr. M‘Nevin, upon his oath, 
stated, that he had seen a resolution of the Leinster Provincial 
Committee, passed on the 19th of February, 1798, “ that 
they would not be diverted from their purpose by any thing 
which could be done in Parliament, as nothing short of the 
total emancipation of their country, would satisfy them.” The 
evident import of which is, that they were resolved to separate 
lreland from the Protestant Crown of Great Britain, and to 
establish a republick on the ruins of the monarchy. The 
question was then put to the doctor: ‘* Do you think the 
mass of the people in the provinces of Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught, care the value of this pen, or the drop of ink 
it contains, for Parliamentary Reform, or Catholic Emanci- 
pation.” The answer was, “ | AM suRE THEY DO Nor.” 
He was now asked to what the cruelties exercised on the 
Protestants by the rebels, were to be ascribed ?—he answered— 
“The lower order of Catholics consider Protestant and Eng- 
lishman as synonimous, and as their natural enemy; the same 
Irish word, Sassena; signifies both.” Mr. Emmet, a barrister, 
another of the rebel chiefs, answered to a similar question, 
““] believe the mass of the people do not care a feather for 
Catholic: Emancipation.” Mr. Oliver Bond asserted, that 
** Catholic Emancipation was a mere pretence.” Will Mr. 
Ryan presume to impeach the authority of these persons, or 
has he the vanity to suppose that he is better acquainted with 
the Catholic mind in Ireland, than they were? And, lastly, 
has he the folly to imagine, that, in such case, he would obtain 
belief from any one who had not an interest in imposing on 
the public? 

The fact is, that Mr. Ryan was well apprized of these facts 
himself, and of Mr, Fox’s knowledge of them; but he recol- 
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lected that such knowledge did not prevent Mr. Fox, at the 
time, from acting in the British Parliament, as if no credit 
were (lue to the depositions of the rebel leaders. It answered 
his purpose so to do, his only object was to multiply the causes 

of discontent, with a view to mcrease the embarrassments of 
the ministers; and he was little scrupulous about the means 
ef accomplishing such object. But an inference is to be 
drawn from Ryan sstaterment,of which he himself segms to have 
been little awerc. According to his own conception of the 
case, the goveriiment could not be secure until Catholic Eman- 
eipution should be granted. Here then is an admission that 
the yreat mass of the Papists will remaim disaffected, disloyal, 

and rebelliously-disposed subjects, unless every demand, how- 
ever unjust in its nature, and however mischievous in its ten- 
dency, which they may chuse to press upon the legislature, 
shall have met with unconditional compliance. Such, then, 
is the loyalty of the Papists, as explained by one of their own 
body. There is a farther important consideration, too,-arising 
out of this subject. We have shewn, from indisputable autho- 
rity, that the great body of the Papists cared not a straw for 
Catholic Emancipation, and, indeed, imbecility itself could 
alone believe that they did; how, then,.it may be asked, can 
the government be endangered by the consequences of their 
discontent ? It is impossible to conceive any mode by which 
this effect could be produced, except by the agency of the 
higher classes of Papists, who may feel an interest in the 
Emancipation which they claim. But there must be some 
intermediate agents between the higher and the lower classes, 
and who ean they he but the priests-who exerrise an absolute 
aseendaney and controul over the minds of an ignorant and 
superstitious peasantry ?.. Mr. Ryan, then, has,east, unwittingly 
and undesignedly we admit, on the whole hody of Papists, 
an imputation as foul as it.is possible for the human mnagi- 
nation te conceive, and which fully justifies the suspicions 
which the Protestant community entertain of their conduct, 
their pretensions, and their designs. 

Ryan’s letter was answered by.Mr. Fox on the 10th of 
December 1805, but the dawn of returning power ther opened 
on his political vision; his great rival lay on the bed of death ; 
he was hinsclf no longer the ardent patriot, but the wary 
politician. With extreme caution he briefly informed Ryan, 
that he should soon be in town, where he should converse with 
other friends to the cause of the Papists, and when he had 
learned their opinions, he would write again. ms ong however, 
heard nothing more on the subject, but, (Mr. Fox, being now 
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Secretary of State) having concluded that persons favoured by 
Mr. Pitt’s administration “‘ would not be allowed to remain 
in the enjoyment of all the honours and emoluments which 
ure necessarily at the disposal of government,’ he sagac iously 
and prudently determined if he could not serve the Papists 
in the aggregate, to serve himself individually. For this pur- 
pose he wrote to Mr. Fox, in February 180 6, congratulating 
the country in general, and the Papists in particular, on 
the late changes, which must put a stop to all their suffer- 
ings ; he requested Mr. Fox to displace a Mr. Rawlins, the per- 
son authorized to draw for the money raised in England, on 
account of the Irish Government, from which, of course, a 
pecuniary emolument was derived. Mr. Fox’s letter is too 
curious to be omitted here, as it unfolds the principles which 
actuated the ‘conduct of his administration, in respect of 
Ireland. 


** Downing Street, Feb. 18th, 1806. 


« Dear Sir, 

** Lowe you many apologies for not having sooner written, as I 
promised you to do ina short letter from St. Anne's Hi ll, or answered 
aie last. With regard to your last, I have given it to Lord Henry 

etty, who has promised to attend to it, and who will, I have no 
doubt, (unless unforeseen difficulties should arise) be happy to comply 
with your wishes. 

“* With respect to the questions you put to me about the presenta- 
tion of a Catholic petition this year, I have consulted with our friends, 
who all agree in thinking that, for the interest of the cause, sucha 
measure ought to be deferred to another session. Measures are actu- 
ally taking, by the removal of Lord Redesdale, Mr. Foster and others, 
t® shew the good intentions of the ministry towards your body. Steps, 
still more important, wiil be taken, to manifest our disposition, by 
doing for the Catholics, all that is consistent with existing bad ~ai 
by giving them in substance, what they have now only in words : 
right to bein the army, to be corporators, &c. &c. by a change of 
justices of the peace, whose conduct bas been notoriously oppressive. 
I hope, too, by some arrangement about the tithes, and, in fine, by 
giving all the share in the government ef your country that we can 
give. 

“« The effect of these measures will be, partly to »ake the Catholics of 
the lower order more satisfied, partly to enable them to come with addi- 
tional strength and weight, when they again assert their claims 
I, therefore, strongly recommend suspending the petition for a time. 
If, however, it should, notwithstanding our wishes, be presented, [ 
will support it with all my power ; bui the divisions of last year, and 
the opinions which have been industriously propagated in this coun- 
try, make me despair of success, unless we could have active assis- 


tance from a quarter, in which, to jook for passive acquiescence, is 
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perhaps, more than we can reasonably expect. If we are beat, which 
we certainly shall be, and if the fa// of our ministry should follow, 
which may be the case, you rum the risk of a ministry being formed 
on the avowed principle of defeating your claims, and thus you would 
put all hope further off than ever, 
“‘ Iam, with great regard, Dear Sir, 
“© Your’s ever, 


“«‘ CHARLES JAMES FOX.” 


When we consider by whom, and to whom, this letter was 
written, together with its contents, we may safely pronounce it to 
be a damning proof of the incapacity and unfitness of Mr. Fox to 
guide the councils of this country, At the beginning of 1799, 
notwithstanding the recent depositions of the leaders of the 
Irish rebels, in which they stated the total indifference of the 
people to Catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform, he 
wrote to his precious secretary, Mr.John Bernard Trotter, point- 
ingout the necessity of rousing the people to resist the union, by 
the accession of the Anti-Unionists to * reform of parliament 
and Catholic emancipation,” which he knew to have been 
only the watch-words by which the flames of rebellion had been 
kindled; and in 1806, he still persisted in urging the necessity 
of these very measures for the purpose of satisfying the people. 
He adds, indeed, something about a proposed alteration in 
respect of tithes, which he knew very well could not afford any 
more relief to the people than the other measures which he 
suggested. He might have relied upon the authority of Mr. 
Emn.et, (before cited) who declared, upon his oath, “J am 
sure, if tithes were abolished, the people, i in taking new leases, 
would be obliged to pay more in proportion for lands than the 

value they now pay for tithes.” But the great objection to Mr. 
Fox’s capacity for the office of minister, arising out of this 
letter, is the novel system adopted of punishing and persecut- 
ing loyal protestants, in order to gratify turbulent and dis- 
affected papists. He first excites these papists to manifest 
their discontent by petitions ; he then checks the petitions, 
when he finds them inconvenient to his own ministry; but, at 
the same time, urges the future pressure of their claims, 
though, in the same breath, he tells them, that the king never 
will be brought to accede to them. And it is remarkable, 
here, that he takes special care to throw the odium of. their 
rejection off his own shoulders on these of his sovereign; a 

proceeding of which no minister to our knowledge was ever 
before_cuilty. And it is not the least striking feature in the 
transaction, that a communication of this extraordinary nature 
is made by a minister of state to an obscure Irish trader in 
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Dublin; to be, no doubt, communicated by him to the rest of 
the papists ! 

A few days after Mr. Ryan, who appears to have enjoyed the 
confidence of the cabinet, received the following letter from 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
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London, March 1, 1806. 

«© Str,—It gave me the greatest pleasure, both from personal regard 
for yourself, as well as from respect for the interest and cause with which 
you are connected, to concur with Mr. Fox, in recommending you 
for the appointment you desire ; the nomination to it must lay with 
the Irish treasury ; but Mr. Fox and I have both spoken to Sir John 
Newport on the subject, in the strongest terms, and I have no doubt 
of his disposition to serve you. 


Iam, Sir, with great regard, your faithful humble Servant, 
‘«* HENRY PETTY.” 


Mr. Ryan, no doubt, after the powerful reeommendation 
of two cabinet ministers, thought himself sure of his prize. 
He flew, on the wings of avarice, to London, that Sir Joha 
Newport, the little banker of Waterford, now transformed into 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, might seal his happiness with 
his own lips. Sir John, however, had previously consulted his 
trusty friends, Messrs. Ponsonby-and Grattan, who vouched for 
the congeniality of Mr. Rawlins’s principles with their own. 
Sir John, therefore, after declaring, that ** he had been willing 
to remove Mr. Rawlins, provided he found his political princi- 
ples aud conduct were not of ¢the,most liberal, kind,” politely 
rejected Mr. Ryan’s application, who. contented; himself with 
entering a protest against the &berality. of Mr. Rawlins’s prin- 
ciples. From this miserable system of jobbing, in the worst 
sense of the term, and from the wretched policy of exclusion, 
which seems to have been the, ruling principle of the Foxites, 
we turn with disgust. We take leave, too, of Mr, Ryan, 
whom the folly of ‘the whigs had magnified into an important 
personage for the moment, and whe, at the close of his letter, 
important as it relates to others, but insignificant as it concerns 
himself, pronounces, with a supreme contempt for truth, the 
union to be “ ameasure which has destroyed the liberties, and 
ruined the prosperity, of Ireland.” 

At the first meeting of the Catholics of Ireland, (to whose 
proceedings we now direct our attention) on the 13th of July, 
1810, Dr. Sheridan in the chair, a Mr. O’Gorman opened 
the business of the day, by stating the transactions which had 
taken place respecting ‘Catholic emancipation, “ since the last 
general meeting.” 
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**« He deprecated the introduction into the discussions of the day of 
the very name of Veto, or any arrangement whatsoever, which, he con- 
tended, would eventually compromise or extinguish the religion of 
their ancestors, and proposed two resolutions, one couched in very 
strong language, and expressive of the indignation of the Catholics on 
the rejection of their petition in the last session ;,and the other for 
appointing a committee on a more extended scale than the former, 
for the purpose of preparing a petition to patliament, and of commu- 
nicating from time to time with the mass of the Irish Catholics.” 


In order to elude the penalties of the Convention Act, this 
popish orator, “ stated the necessity of a petition being con- 
nected with the appointment of a committee, because the 
Convention Act, which originated with the late Lord Clare, 
denounced the penalties of premunire on any assembly or body 
of men, who should presume to act as delegates, except where 
persons may have been deprited to prepare a petition to parlia- 
ment. 

We should require no other evidence than this simple decla- 
ration to convince us that the body of papists here assembled 
were really and bona fide delegates, and that the proposed 
petition to parliament was the mere pretext to evade the pro- 
visions of the Convention Act. he remarks on the Veto 
inust afford a salutary lesson to Lord Grenville and his friends, 
who had been weak enough to imagine, that such a proposal 
would be met with readiness by the papists ; and they ought to 
convince them of the fixed determination of these bigoted and 
disaffected men, to make not the smallest concession on their 
part to allay the appreheusions of the protestants, and to afford 
some security to the Establishment. No, become arrogant 
from the weakness of their ents in yielding, with impro- 
vident facility, to every past claim, they hold out the language 
of defiance and threat, demand every thing, and concede 
nothing. 

The resolutions, which we are sorry‘not to find in the pam- 
phlet before us, having been seconded by a Dr. Dromgoole, a 
Mr. O’Connor rose to oppose a petition on the ground of its 
inutility. He observed, that the hour of victory was not the 
period for concession to the Catholics, who only obtained their 
ends in periods of national disaster. The inference to be 
drawn from this curious observation is too obvious for us to 
mark. He proceeded to state that, “ the cause of the Catholics, 
and that of the late administration, were firmly comected. The 
opposition could not with character return to he, without stipu- 
lating for -Catholic concession.” If thisbe the case, we thank 
the gentleman for putting the protestants on their guard; and 
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we trust that they will be as forward to petition against the 
ruinous measure of Catholic emancipation as the papists are to 
petition for it. He added, “ their reinstatement was rendered 
probable by the incapacity of their predecessors.”’ We presume 
Mr. O’Connor meant their successors ; but no matter, blunders 
like these have no effect on the splendour of a patriotic argu- 
ment. He then accused the meeting of having blasted their 
hopes by “ forcing the Catholic question on the o opposition, 
which had already unhinged them, and made them unpopular 
in England.” 

‘« The opposition, to extricate themselves from their embarrass- 
ment, and hoping to do service to the cause, had recourse to the Veto 
but would not stipulate this measure, without the concurrence of Dr. 
Milner” (the miracle-monger) ‘‘ the accredited agent to the Catholic 
clergy; his unfortunate concurrence justified them in making the 
proposal. After the proposal was made, and after the Catholic body 
had vented their indignation, was it not madness in the extreme to press 
the discussion again? The opposition could not with any degree of 
consistency advocate their claims and retract their stipulations gito~ 
gether. Why not wait the calm of oblivion, until the whole business 
rT as forgotten _ 


Lord Grenville, however, did, if we mistake not,” advocate 
their claims;’’—as tothe point of consistency we leave that to be 


settled between the advocate and his chents, the Grenville 
family being much too-irritable for us to prov oke.. Hestitnely 
de prec cated any further proceedings, wnder these cwcumstances, 
and, ‘eight months before the:commencement of the session,” 
he re prob: uted every arrangement that» could. be attempted: . 
asked, “why throw the shade of disloyalty on the popishc lergy . 
now that they were educated at.Maynooth ? And he bolkily «s- 
serted; that ’ . 


** Even when they had establishmen ts‘ on the continent, when 
there was danger of their being educated ip principles of hatred” (a 
christian clergy educated ii prinesples of hatred ! the ee 
ment is precious!) —“ to a coustitution that proscribed, and a go- 
vernment that persecuted them; when there-was dangerithat they would 
keep up dangerous communicatians between theTrish brigade and 
their connection in Ireland, not an instance could be poinied out of 


disloyalty in the whole series of their,bishops.” 


He began boldly with the clergy, but ended cautiously with 
the bis shops 3 : the “calm of ob livion” has not yet involved the 
whole protestant world ; * the whole business”’ of the rebellion 
of 1798, and of the insurrection ‘of 1803, are not, and shall 
not, be “ forgotten.” Jt would not be perfectly safe, if we knew 
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the fact, to accuse the popish prelates of disaffection ; we are 
not at all desirous again to irritate the meek temper of Dr.Troy, 
who, supported by the House of Buckingham, sought to restrain 
our ardour of discussion by four separate actions, in each of 
which he laid his damages at ten thousand pounds. But we 
might quote history to prove the treason of popish priests in 
1798, were it not unnecessary so to do, the circumstances being 
fresh in the recollection of ourreaders. Even “their friend” Mr. 
Pitt, the most rational and disinterested friend they ever pos- 
sessed, alluding, in debate, (in 1805) to the rebellion of 1798, 
said he did not * mean to deny, that the influence of the 
priests, themselves tainted with jacobin principles, aggravated 
the evil.” 

Extending his reprobation to all possible arrangements, to 
every thing that could wear even the semblance of uniting the 
popish clergy to the government under which they live, Mr. 
O'Connor referred to a project which, it is understood, was 
once in the contemplation of Mr. Pitt, for providing salaries 
for them. ‘* As to an establishment for the Catholic clergy, it 
was a@ measure as deiestable as the umon, it would detach the 
clergy from the people, and throw them into the hands of 
the aristocracy.” If the measure went only to increase the 
influence of the crown he would not object-to it ; ‘* but the con- 
tiguous, capricious, arrogant, and overbearing, exercise of 
aristocratical power was most odious and oppressive ; the powers 
of the Irish aristocracy were already too exuberant; all the 
substantial powers of the monarchy were in their hands ; they 
disposed of 2ll subordinate places; they taxed, and did not 
represent ; their own demesnes were exempt in a great degree. 
Ail the burthens were thrown on the peasantry. The support of 
the established church, the grand-jury jobbing funds, the money 
for raising the militia, and supporting their families, all fell on 
the peasantry ; and the support of the Catholic clergy would 
fall exclusively on them, if the present mode of voluncary con- 
tribution were changed to a cess, the Catholic gentry would 
Wa ve paying any of 

There is, no do abt, a great deal of exaggeration in this 
statement; and it is, indeed, impossible to conceive how all 
these burdens can fall on that portion of the community which 
is least able to bear them; or, in other words, how all the 
taxes can be paid by those who possess no property. We 
suspect that in the word peasantry, the orator meant to 
include the farmers, all the cultivators of the soil, and to state, 
that every fresh burden, leading to an additional rise in the price 
of land, was defrayed by this description of persons. It is only 
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on this supposition that his argument is intelligible; and, even 
then, it is grossly fallacious, for as fresh burdens are imposed 
upon land, the price of its produce must rise in proportion, in 
waded case the burden is borne by the consumer, and not by the 
grower. But amidst this exaggeration, we much fear there is 
some truth. We are oa adverse to the measure of making the 
clergy stipendaries of the state, as Mr. O’Connor can be ;_ but 
not for the same reasons. We cannot possibly see in what 
way, in the event of this regulation taking place, the ex- 
pence could attach to the peasantry, nor how the aristocracy 
could be exempt from it; and we have some reason 
to think that Mr. Pitt’s plan could not have heen pro- 
ductive of any such effect. The clergy would have been 
paid by the government, out of the general funds of the 
country, which must have been increased so as to meet 
this additional burden. At least, such was our understand- 
ing of the proposed arrangement. As to the conduct of 
the Irish aristocracy, we are concerned to say, that we believe 
the statement here made to be more accurate than roe other 
part of Mr. O’Connor’s speech. And as the Catholic 
nobility are involved, equaily with the Protestant, in his general 
stigma, we have no reason to complain of partiality or preju- 
dice. Indeed, it is a melancholy truth that, until Lord 
Townshend’s administration, the aristocracy of ‘Treland abso- 
lutely controuled the executive government of the country. 
By the extent of their pi arliamentary interest they could thwart 
the operations of ministers, and prevent even the most 
necessary laws from passing. Lord Townshend adopted a 
mean for checking this unconstitutional influence, but it is a 
questi on whether/the remedy which he applicd was not worse 
than the disease. However this might be, the evil is un- 
doubtedly great; and the orator has here pointed out the great 
operative cause of the misery experienced by the Irish pez 

santry ; which, he must knew, could not, in the snvtest 
degree, be mitigated by Catholic emancipation. Nay, on his 
own principle, it ought to be aggravate d by such a measure ; 
for as the emancipation could only tend to increase the power 
and influence of the Catholic aristocracy, it would enlarge 
their means of oppression ; and the sufferings of the peasantry 
wouldbe augmented. In truth, we believe the chief distresses 
of the farmers and peasants of Ireland to arise principally from 
three causes.—1. From the number of holidays, the observance 
of which is prescribed by the Romishchurch. 2. The habitual 
absence of the great proprietors of land: and 3. ae abominable 
practice of employing middle-men in underletting farms, :0 as 
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to leave to the actual occupier the power only of labouring for 
others. Add to this that rooted attachment tothe soil (a feeling most 
laudable in itself, and reprehensible only in its misapplication 
or abuse) and an inveterate dislike to strangers ; which lead 
them frequently to take farms at the most exorbitant rents; 
and to have recourse to acts of brutal outrage and violence, 
for the purpose of deterring others from taking them. If the 
Catholics of Ireland would combine for the removal of these 
evils, which affect the whole community, for meliorating the 
condition of this most useful class of society, and for the 
promotion of industry and order, they would ever find in us 
most strenuous advocates, and most zealous coadjutors. 

We wish the state of the people to be improved, but not the 
ambition of the aristocracy to be gratified. Such improvement, 
sarried to its utmost practicable extent, would not affect the 
established institutions of the realm. It would be productive 
of the most beneficial effects on the country and its inhabitants, 
without the smallest danger to the state. It ought, we should 
think, to make the real patriots of Ireland suspect the sincerity 
of their political supporters, both there and in England, when 
they recollect that not one of thern has ever submitted to 
pariiament any proposition whatever for effecting this desirable 
object. No; that would excite no ferment; would create no 
discontent; would answer no party purpose; and, therefore, it 
has not been made. Again, we abhor, as much as Mr.O’Connor, 
the despotic power of an overbearing aristocracy, the most 
insupportable of all despotism, which oppresses the people, 
while it controuls the authority of the crown. But we are 
tather surprised, that che only ministry to which he professes 
an attachment, should be a ministry of that very description, 
So often, alas! does pre judice subdue principle. 

As to the “ grand jury-jobbing funds,” they are not known 
in this country. If we mistake not, by an Irish act, the grand 
juries are invested with the power of making new roads and of 
repairing others, and of levying a rate to defray the expence. 
We have heard, but we prete ‘nd not to vouch for the fact, that 
this power, wise in itself, and salutary in its intended effect, 
is most grossly abused; and rendered the means of promoting 
private interest, and of gratifying individual avarice. If so, it 
is a shameless outrage, a base violation of law and justice, of 
which the imperial legislature ought to take cognizance. 
But why, let us ask, if abuses of this nature prevail, do not 
the patricts par excellence, the Grattans and the Ponsonbys, 
make them the subject of parliamentary investigation? We 
suspect that we have before answered our own question,—such 
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an investigation would not answer any party purpose, and it 
might compromise political friends as w ell as opponents, 
‘Mr. O’Connor impresses us with a very unfavourable idea of 
the Catholic gentry, when he assures us, that, if the mode of 
paying the priests were altered, they “ would wave paying any 
part of” the tax. But as he must know his countrymen better 
than we can, we shall not dispute the point with him. Again, 
he asserted, that the payment of the priests by the state, 
‘* would corrupt the minister of heaven, and seduce him from 
his present zeal and anxiety, to disgust and indifference. The 
tie of interest was stronger than the ties of morality and reli- 
gion. ‘The priest would not, if emancipated from his depen- 
dance on the people, sacrifice his comforts to the performance 
of his duty.” Here, too, we should have thought that he 
libelled the Catholic priesth sod, but we again submit our own 
notions to the papetiuetty of his personal knowles dee. There is 
one part of this declaratisn, however, which requires some 
notice. Mr, O’Connor contends, that the efficacy of a priest’s 
functions rests on his * dependance on the peop le,” maintain- 
ing, at the same time, that inter est, ina priest, rises superior to 
* the ties of morality and religion.”” Now, if this be a true 
representation of the case, it must follow, that so avaricious 
or so interested a being would betray his duty for a bribe, and 
where any man had committed a grievous sin his absolution 
might be purchased trom such a directo. At all events, ke 
would be just as liable to be unduly influenced by interested 
motives, when dependent on the people, as when a stipendiary 
ef the state. Indeed, he would be more subject to such in- 
fluence in the former case than in the latter; because, the con- 
tribution of the people is voluntary, and, consequently, preca- 
rious, whereas the stipend paid- by the government would a 
fived ‘and certain. A priesthood to be effective, should, 
obvious reasons, be wholly independe nt; but they can only 
so where their religion is the religion of the state. Stipends, 
indeed, from the government, have long been given to certain 
sectarian ministers ; and no complaint, on the score of thei 
independence, has ever been made. 
He concluded his speech with the following remarks : 


“« Tt was,” he said, “‘ imagined by some, that these measures would 
destroy popery, .and the influence of the clergy. He asked, what 
brazen image would they set up in its place, to reconcile the peasant 
to his destiny ? What means would they devise to controul the spirit 
of despair? They ought to tremble at the awful state of the world, 
and the alarming state of Ireland. A power had arisen on the con- 
tinent, that had prostrated at its feet all the kingdoms and nations of 
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Europe except their own. Its whole power was then directed 
against them; they had but one way of evading the pressure of its 
colossal weight, by a coalition of all parties. They should beware of 
encreasing their divisions, particularly the great division that existed 
between the poverty, and the property of the country; they should 
beware of destroying that ardour [order, we suppose] in the state, 
the Catholic clergy, that balanced the unequal condition of the others, 
and kept them connected ; if they did, the ruin and desolation of the 
country, the destruction of their properties, and the establishment of 
universal despotism, would be the consequence.”’ 


Mr. O’Connor here argued, as if the destruction of popery 
were synonymous with the destruction of religion. We wish 
to see no brazen image set up in its place, but that pure pri- 
mitive form of worship observed by the established churches of 
England and Ireland. We admit the full force of his argu- 
ment, on the necessity of union and co-operation, in these 
perilous times, and we are much surprised that a man who 
can so argue on such a point, can be the advocate of a measure 
which would promote more dissension, and create more ani- 
mosity, than any which the ingenuity of our common enemy 
could devise. As to all the beneficial effects which he ascribes 
to the influence of the Romish faith and elergy, they would in- 
fallibly be produced, with many others, by the prevalence of 
the protestant religion. Wherever it has flourished, the 
standard of toleration has been unfurled, subordination and 
social order have prevailed, prosperity and comfort have been 
established. Its beneficial influence can be doubted by those 
only, who, blinded by prejudice, and hardened by superstition, 
can brand as heretics the primitive fathers of the Catholic 
church. 

There is so much more in this book deserving of notice, so 
many falsehoods to expose, so many fallacies to detect, so 
much sedition to mark, and so many gross libels on our coun- 
iry to confute, that we are compelled to postpone our further 
remarks to cur next number. 








A view of the present state of Sicily, its rural economy, population, 
and produce, particularly in the County of Modica ; with an 
Appendix, containing observations on its general character, 
climate, commerce, resources, &c. From a late Survey of the 
Abbate Balsamo, Professor of Agriculture and public Economy 
at the Royal Academy [U ’niversity] of Palermo. To which 
are added, with notes throughout the work, an examination of 
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the Sicilian Volunteer System, and ponigg from Letters 
written in Sicily in 1809 and 1810: - Thomas Wright 


Vaughan, Esq. Pp. 373, 4to. With ‘a a eo Il. lis. 6d. 
Gale and Co, 1811. 


So much has lately been said respecting Sicily, so unanimously 
has the government of that island been condemned and ridi- 
culed by all parties, and so general is the indignation against 
its real or supposed turpitude, that it requires some expe- 
rience of the general fallaciousness of popular sentiment, 
and a little independent resolution, to venture: a doubt. on 
the subject. It is, perhaps, a rather singular coincidence, 
that W higs and Tories, Jacobins and Antijacobins, should 
all agree in their. execrations of a weak woman in Sicily, 
This, indeed, is not an age of gallantry, in the best sense 
of the term, and the condemnation or estimation of females 
is no more uniformly influenced by the dictates of practigal 


morality than by those of chivalrous honour. From the pub- 


lic estimation of the Queen of the two Sicilies in this country, 
it might be inferred that she had usurped that title, and had 
afterwards violated every treaty by which she ascended to 
power and regal authority. Perfidy and ingratitude are the 
mildest appellations bestowed on the descendant of Maria 
Theresa; yet the facts that should substantiate such epithets 


are still veiled in obscurity, and are reiterated only by the 
breath of popular claindar: The merchants in particular, 
(who,by the way, are not always the best politicians and moral- 
ists) sound the charge “ loud and long ;’’they are bitter and voci- 
ferous against duties on English merchandize amounting to 
near 25 per cent. more than on that of other countries. -Had 
this duty been imposed of late years, there would have been 
some just grounds of complaint; but as it has been a funda- 


mental law of the island for ages, the execution of such a 
n 


law can neither be perfidy nor ingratitude. It would be 
foreign from our present y nie se to inqui ire into the cause, jus 
tice, or fared Sts ya peculiar law respecting English merchan+ 
dize, its existence is sufficient, and, if our ministers 


hego- 
tiated a disadvantageous treaty with the King of 


the two 
Sicilies, if his stipulations only applied to the kingdom of 
Naples, and not to the island of Sicily (which has for time 
immemorial possessed its own laws and constitution), and 
if events have removed all the commerce from Naples to 
Sicily, we should rather blame our ministerial want of fore- 
sight, than heap abuse on the Sicilian government, which has, 
perhaps, done nothing but what every other government would 
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have done, under similar circumstances, and which possibly 
could not act otherwise, without a manifest violation of the 
ights or interests of its own Sicilian subjects. Before, there- 
ve, that we became so unanimous in our invectives against 
_ unfortunate Sicilian majesties, it would have been but 
st to inguire first, whether our own ministers had required 
a 1 for ‘mal and constitutional repeal of those laws which have 
long been In existence to the pai ‘ticular prejudice of. Great 
Britain; and next, whether the Sicilian government had peremp- 
torily refused such appeal or interference with the established 
laws of Sicily. If the latter were the fact, it would certainly 
furnish grounds for the charge of ingratitude, but not of 
treachery. We apprehend, however, that no such demand 
has been made, and consequently no refusal could take place. 
Our merchants have murmured, and our ministers remon- 
strated ; but why murmur or remonstrate against a positive 
law, the existence and consequent effect of which should 
have been previously known, and guarded against, by another 
positive stipul. ition? But, it may be said, as flattering to 
our own Character, that we made a treaty in good faith, that 
we could not apprehend such an unjust law, and that conse- 
sequently the Sicilian government should abrogate it. The 
Sicilian government may with equal truth reply, we also 
acceded to the very letter of your terms, and signed a treaty 
in sincerity of ref rot believing it possible that you could 
be wholly “unacquainted with the principal laws of our domi- 
nions after so many years of unreserved intercourse and 
faithful alliance. In this manner both governments might 
appeal to their honourable intentions, and both to their 
fidelity in executing their treaties ; such appeals would be 
equally unmeaning and ineffectual. Something more practical 
and efficient must be adopted; a comprehensive and equitable 
principle of action should be agreed on, and the mutual obli- 
gations should be so definite as to preclude all unreasonable 
expectations of friendship on the one side, or of unlimited for- 
bearance and support on the — Yet the imputation of dis- 
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ingenuousness and want of proper friendship may still be urged 
avainst the Sicilian svovernment, hevttiied many of its subjects 
have aided andvabetied in robb ing English merchants. This 


last charge might be maint wea provided king Ferdinandand his 
royal consort were morally responsible for the individual  inte- 
grity of their subjects. But what Englishman would imagine 
such responsibility? what Briton has now to learn, after 
Lord Nelson’s expositions, that the Neapolitans consist of 
fiddlers, and other subjects of equal respectability ; who, in 
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his sober senses, could expect honour and integrityin a govern- 
ment, where there is neither in the people; or in the people, 
where there is none in their government? Enthusiasts and 
fanatics may amuse themselves with such reveries, but men 
of observation, who know the world, will not be misled by 
such delusivehopes. We would not, however, either advocate or 
extenuate the conduct of a government where the passions, 
and those not always of the beneficent class, have obtained 
a complete ascendancy over the judgment; but we would 
recommend to our countrymen to watch well their own feel- 
ings, not to inflame their passions by partial reflections on 
their own liberality and generosity, or by extravagant expecta- 
tions of gratitude from other nations for the exercise of such 
qualities, and to found their judgments of other govern- 
ments and nations on equity and reason. ‘To expect perfec- 
tion in others, is as foolish as it is criminal in ourselves not 
to aim at it. 

The facts contained in the volume before us_ will, we 
apprehend, illustrate the truth of many of the foregoing 
remarks ; they will prove at least that the Sicilian government 
conducts itself very indifferently towards its own subjects, 
and consequently it is vain to expect that it would act better 
towards Britain. Mr. Vaughan, the translator of the journal 
of a tour in the country of Modica, (on the sonth east of 
Sicily) by the Palermo professor of agriculture and rural eco- 
nomy, seems to doubt his author’s sanguine conclusions re- 
specting the rapidly increasing population of the island. But 
of this we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. He admits, 
however, its great capacity for improvement, but seems to 
despair of any melioration at present, and asks, 


«‘ If, at a time when the government of the country has fixed 
itself there, (in Sicily) with the train of proprietors of estates that 
comes with it; with the large sums of money thus added to the 
circulation, and the increasing commousptton and prices of all articles 
of produce; with the enormous addition of 50,000]. a month, dis- 
bursed by the British army*—advantages it never knew before—no 








* «© And the whole of thissum, amounting to more than 200,000 
Spanish dollars a month, imported in specie, for more than four 
years, immediately disappears, and there can be no doubt that (par- 
ti icularly within the last year) vast sums have been buried ;—insomuch 
that it is with the utmost difficulty cash can be procured for English 
covernment bills at avery great discount (25 per cent.) and that 
trom English merchants who alone re-produce the dollars," 
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effort is discernible towards the improvements re commended, can 
it reasonably be expected that they will be attempted ?’ 


The want of energy in the people is very naturally ascribed 
to a spirit of resignation to their fate, which they think is 
only suspended, and may be ultimately decided, by their here- 
ditary enemies the French. Would the English government 
once formally guarantee their independence from all efforts 
of France, they, in return, would yield it implicit confidence. 
Of their character Mr. Vaughan thus speaks : 


«¢ The Sicilians are intelligent and industrious, and certainly as tem- 
perate as any nation of Europe; and their excellent imitations from 
English models are sufficient examples of their ingenuity as work- 
men. Nor must the Englishman suppose, who walks abroad in 
the middle of the day, and observes their shops shut, and the peo 
ple asleep, that they are lazy and stupid, or given up (o indulgence 
the Sicilian as regular!y takes his repose in the middle of the day, 
as nations more northern at the usual hour of their bed-time ; but 
they universally rise with the sun, and will work haif the night. 

‘¢ The disposition of the peasantry wil] ever be important to the 
defence of an island, and these are impressed with a love of their 
country, and a dread of the French amounting to abhorrence: nor 
is that to be wondered at. The Sicilian vespers, where every French- 
man was put to death in the island,* is still so fresh in their memo- 
ries that two thirds of them consider it an affair of the other day ; 
and the more recent catastrophe at Augustat has fixed upon their 





* «© On the third of March, 1282, the beginning of Easter, 
while the bell tolied for vespers, the French were all murdered 
throughout the island of Sicily. It{4s but justice to add, that one 
of their best historians, Fazello, denies, from authentic documents, 
that this was the effect of a long-concerted conspiracy, attributed to 
John of Procida, but a sudden impulse of revenge for an insult, 
among other excesses, to a woman at Palermo, which spread with 
‘jnconceivable rapidity through the island.” 

t** The affair of Augusta will best be given, as detailed to me 
in September last, by a gentleman of Messina, who wes an officer 
in a garrison there at the time that it happened. ‘ In !S00, a French 
shipfrom Egypt put into the harbour, with a French colonel on 
board, and 300 sick---above 100 blind with the opthalmia---and 
demanded to land; temporary sheds were erected on the beach, and 
they were disembarked; but three days after, the people of the 
country rose, as by common consent, and, without giving any notice 
to the garrison, put the whole of them to death, “and the y were 
buried in the sands. Since that time the name of a Frenchman excites 
them almost to fury, which instantly spreads along the whole ling 
of this eoast. In confirmation of which, an officer of the volun- 
teers of Contessa, near which they lately landed, who was present 


at the above conversation, added, that the day before, when the 
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minds no other expectation, in the success of theFrench, than the 
sword of retaliation, ever reeking with vengeance ; and it did not 
contribute to soften those feelings, that the first act of the French, 
at landing in September, was to tear the ear-rings from the ears of 
a woman, whoran bleeding into the village (Mili, near Contessa, 
six miles from Messina) to increase the alarm.” 


Notwithstanding this national antipathy, and sanguinary 
rage against the F rench, and their natural dread of retaliation, 
yet, no symptoms of patriotism, or loyalty, appeared when 
the enemy invaded their country; not a man turned out under 
arms. In Palermo, where there is a population of 150,000, 
the king’s regular infantry consists of only 8,000 Neapo- 
litans : and i in Messina, where there are 80,000 inhabitants, 
they beheld from their windows, the enemy, amounting to 
24,000 men, opposed by only 15 000 English, menace them 
for more than four months, and; when they actually landed, 
not a citizen appeared in arms, to repel them; “ not a man, 
except those paid by us in our and their gun-boats.” The 
Sicilians account for this apathy, by a curious specimen of 
logic: “Consider, say these selfish people, our condition ; 
have we a force “st our own to repel the common enemy? or 
are the English sufficient to defend all the points that are open 
to attack ; from Toulon, the Adriatic, from Naples, Calabria ? 
And, should the enemy succeed, reflect on the situation of 
those who commit themselves, by any violent hostility, in the 
state that we are, where the French have an account of every 
man in the country !” 


Is it wished,” asks Mr. V. ‘‘ to ascertain the inclinations of the 
country? They are easily understood, for time has developed them. 
Between alliance with England, and the dominion of France, not 
a doubt would exist ; but be England decided, and let its decision be 
permanent. With decision to permanence, their condition would 
meliorate, at least they expect so, for reforms must attend it. But 
Jet it be understood that no Sicilian throughout the Island, will ever 
commit himself, till he sees the way clear, for that formsa part of 
the national character. Such is the staté of the case ; not detaileé 
here to depreciate the country,or undervalue the inhabitants; much less 
from any prejudice against one or the other; but because it is 
the fact ; and soit will probably continue to be, until the minds of 





_—_— 





enemy surrendered, the peasants reported that they*had killed five in 
the vineyards, but had not buried them ; for they did not deserve chris- 
1ian burial, like other people,’---Augusta is a strong fort, on the east 
side of the island, twelve miles from Syracuse, and is now garrisoned 
by the English, with a German battalion, detachment of artillery, &c.” 
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the Sicilians are imbued with very different sentiments from those 
they now feel, which can only be instilled by that ae feeling 
which acts like a charm wherever it is acknowledged, a ‘ gadibus 
usque, ---Securily from without, from security within.” 


The author proceeds to examine the Sicilian Volunteer, 
or more properly Militia, system, and proves its utter inade- 
quacy to any military purpose. The nominal strength of this 
species of force is 46,000 men, who are compelled to serve in 
the military body, absurdly called volunteers. But they are 
neither armed, clothed, nor disciplined ; for these defects, 
the government alone, and not the people, is culpable. It 
appears that when the enemy menaced the coast in August, a 
deputation from 900 peasants in the neighbourhood of Con- 
tessa, waited on the governor of Messina for arms ; after 
delaying some days, 300 stand of unserviceable arms were 
given to them,” which they indignantly sent back. One of 
the deputies observed to the author, * is it that govern- 
ment have no arms at such a time as this? or are they afraid 
to trust us? We will, however, exterminate the enemy, if 
they visit our hills, with sticks and stones.” It is lamentable 
that such spirit is not directed to purposes worthy of its na- 
tional dignity. Mr. V. proposes a plan for organizing, and 
disciplining, a Sicilian force of 40,000 men, somewhat in the 
manner that the Portuguese have been organized, by English 
commanding officers ; the expence of such a measure he esti- 
mates at about 32,500/. and observes, that “ while we pay a 
subsidy of 400,000/. to Sicily, and ‘maintain an army there, 
which together (independent of naval and military stores, sent 
from England, and the flotilla) cannot be less than a million 
a year in money, surely such additional sum could not be con- 
sidered an objection, even though it should come out of 
our army extraordinaries, to make that an effective body w hich 
has hitherto only deceived us by calculating upon it.” On 
the Sicilian navy the author bestows, we believ e, well-merited 
praise. ‘ If the British army is the buckler, the flotilla is, 
at least, the sword of the island: grown up from an insigni- 
ficant division to most important consideration, the salvation 
of Sicily, from a formidable descent, is attributed to the gun- 
boats.” The zeal which, on all occasions, dsiinguishes our 
naval service, is eminently remarkable here, and reflects the 
highest credit on our officers and men. The army,” observes 
our author, “in Sicily, is still called an expedition, and there~ 
fore things have never been sufficiently settled to adopt any 
system of permanence, with a view to future benefit; other- 
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wise the two articles of gunpowder (that is, the materials) 
and timber, amongst many others, are upon the spot at the 
cheapest rate, which are now exported at an wumnmense expence 
from England !? But we shall quit this subject, to depict the 
manners of Sicily. 

The extracts of Letters written during 1809 and 1810 from 
Sicily are lively and interesting ; in the first, the writer com- 
pares the state of Sicily to that of England immediately after 
the Norman conquest, as represented by Blackstone, and 
suggests the expedient of a union of Sicily, like Ireland, to the 
crown of Britains ‘This Quixotic project he himself feels 
impracticable. ‘* Doubtless there are objections ; but, were it 
practicable, it would seem to legitimatize our army, and ex- 
pence for the island; and, without a single question on the 
subject of religion, it would rivet the people (for it is what 
they most wish,) and thus settle the king more firmly on the 
throne, than he has been, from the state of things, since 
the ae of Naples—and the island, by degrees, would begin 
to help in the expence; the constitution of the country, 
which is not at all unlike our own, would come back to what it 
was, and that, entre nous, is what the people desire.” Here 
the le ‘tter-writer is but imperfectly acquainted with the original 
constitution of Sicily, as est iblished by the Arragonese : : it 
was merely copied from the constitution of the kingdom of 
Arragon about the twelfth century, and is a kind of limited 
monarchy, the king neither having the power to alienate 
his throne, nor appoint his successor, but with the consent 
of the Cortes or Grandees of his realm, to whom also he 
is amenable for his conduct, and may be cashicred by 
them. In some other respects he is quite arbitrary, and the 
whole system. discovers such a mixture of the principles of 
civil liberty and of despotism, as mark the age and state of 
the world, when it was conceived, and might be practicable, 
were men all perfect, or punctually faithful in the discharge 
of their public and private duties. The following picture 
of the customs and manners of Sicily is not very in: plicable 
to those of Arragon even at the present day. The sentiment 
of liberty, or rather independence, which actuates the Sici- 
lians, is also predominant in Arragon; the hatred of the 
French, and peculiar kind of respect for the English, on ac- 
count of their lofty frankness and proud independence, are 
common among both Sicilians and Arragonese, who imagine 
themselves endowed with similar qualities, 


Four hours and- a half---for, travelling in Sicily you never go 
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out of a walk, brought me to Fiume di Nisi, 18 miles from Messina, 
where the muleteer informed me there was an excellentinn. It 
consists of an immense range of open stalls for the mules, and 
wretched lofts above [which] they call rooms. The supper-room 
you are shewn into, is a division of the stable; with a fire on the 
ground, or rather bare earth---a bed for the family---some casks 
full of wine---a pig lately killed, swinging from the rafters--- 
and atable and bench. Upon the ashes they toast you a slice from the 
pig ; with two or three eggs, and a bottle of wine: andthat forms 
your supper, while the muleteer stalks in with a satisfied air from 
having told you the truth. The chamber for sleeping is a wretched- 
looking garret, with a mattress, ensuite; shutters for windows, and 
a door that wont shut. Were an English lady's maid shewn into 
such a place, at the worst inn on the road, she would immediately 
swoon, And take this for a picture of every /ocanda in Sicily, except 
in great towns, or the immediate beaten tract from one English post 
to another.” 


The writer on his excursion met with some village politi- 
clans, men whothink they know every thingre *specting statesmen 
and politics, but who have not really one correct idea, one de- 
finite historical fact, in their whole minds. Such persons abound 
in all countries; but particularly in those where men talk 
much and read little; in Sicily, Spain, and Portugal, they are 
numerous, and as they have never read any one history entire, 
but picked up insulated facts, the nature of which they totally 
misconceived, their misconceptions can only be equalled by the 
obstinacy and boisterousness with which they maintain the 
most ludicrousty erroneous notions. One of these ingenious 
Sicilians modestly assured the author, that the crown of Eng- 
land is elective! This, however, ‘ity found a less annoyance 
than the visits of strangers when he was at dinner, or dressing 
himseif, a common practice all over the continent. ‘The un- 
meaning ceremonies and endless compliments of the Sicilian 
grandees, when visited by strangers, are very similar to those 
used by the Portuguese ; the common complimet that every 
thing which the stranger sees is his, and at his service, is also 
the familiar compliment vf Spaniards. Yet it does not appear 
that great hospitality has in any age ever been characteristic of 
the people who use such extravagant compliments. The 
sketch of the appearance and-manners of a captain ‘of bandittt 
discovers the little progress of civilization in Sicily. That 
man, after collecting as much money by highwa y-robbery as 
enabled him to brave justice, or bribe the lawyers, (confrontere la 
glusliz ua) has married, and settled as a galantuomo, man of 
honour, in the vicinity of Mount Etna, where he sometimes acts 
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asa guide and guard. We suspect, however, that the personal 
history of this hero was a good deal distorted by some vaih 
boasting ; we have seen many such champions, who, assuming 
the office of guards, pretended to a mystical knowledge of rob- 
bers, and an authority over them; but he conducted our tra- 
vellers with great safety to the ill-looking town of Bronte, 
which, nevertheless, contains 16,000 inhabitants, although in 
a bare country, and ‘surrounded with lava. The following pic- 
ture, however, exhibits such a facetious and faithful description 
of the deplorable state of the Sicilians, and of the mal-admi- 
nistration of the quarantine laws, that, notwithstanding the 
length of the extract, we shall give it in the writer's own 
words. 


An event of opme interest presented itself to-day, not less so 
from the scene it exhibited, than in affording an explanation of 
the state of this coast, and the oppressicn of the quarantine laws, 
Nie “peer: f by all) when ill-understood or badly administered,--- 
ren ind good, perhaps, in their original intention. At day-light a large 
ship and two small xebecs appeared in the offing, standing towards 
the island, but very far distans mt, and at last we Jost sight of them. In 
the middle of the day they appeared somewhat nearer, one of the 
smallest standing towards us, and the great ship to sea. As the for- 
mer approached, the crew seemed exerting themselves to the utmost 
possible stretch, with eight oars of a side. I took up my station at 
the window of the captain of this little port, (whose duty it is to 
examine all ships, and give pratique) which commanded the harbour, 
and who, by the. help of his glass, immediately concluded it some- 
thing extraordinary. By evening, the lesser ve ssel had anchored in the 
Hole, and proved to be a spronare, (a large class of row-boat for pas- 
sengers and goods used throughout the Mediterra ean) and I pressed 
the captain of the port, who was as anxious as myself, to walk down 
to make inquiries ; but no,---that would have been out of the routine 
and the dignity of office. A report was to come to tell him, that tlie 
boat had come in, and demanded pratique, (2. e. leave to land, from 
being found healthy) ; and in a moment my triend became a different 
‘animal. The neckcloth adjusted, the cocked hat put on, the cane in 
the hand, and the umbrella behind, carried by an orderly, we proceeded 
to t% examination. As we descended the steps to where the vessel 
was moored, (a few yards from the shore) she seemed crowded with 
people, upon whose countenances were impressed the most evident 
traces of consternation and terror; while those who had been rowing 
were pale as death from fatigue, and covered with perspiration, that 
streamed down their bodies. The captain of the port ‘took his sta- 
tion in front, his cane at his nose, and his scribe on bis Jeft,---would 
Hogarth had seen him! And, ‘ Well, Mr. Captain! and what have 
wehere?” © QO! Sir, we have had a terrivle morning.’---* Sto 
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what is your name?’ ‘ Carlo Benevento.” ‘The vessel’s name ” 
‘Bella Teresa.’ ‘ From where?’ ‘ Malta.’ ‘ Towhere?’ ‘ Cag- 
liari, in Sardinia.” ‘ Write it-down.---Go on.” ‘ We have had a 
dreadful day, and, thanks to the goodness of God, a miraculous 
escape. We sailed a month ago, with goods and passengers from 
Sardinia, our country, for Malta. We hai sold off our cargo, and 
re-loaded at Malta: and upon our return to our homes, in company 
with another like ourselves, whose captain, my nephew, is here upon 
the spot.’---‘ Stop; his name? ‘ The vessel’s name?” ‘ From 
where?” ‘ To where?’ ‘ Write it down.’---‘ Go on.’---* The 
day before yesterday that great Algerine, that you see in the offing, 
came into the harbour where we lay at anchor. Yesterday evening 
we got under weigh, very little dreaming of any misfortune. To-day, 
as day broke, we had just cleared this island a mile from the shore, 
when all of a sudden, the pirate was upon us, and fired a shot through 
my vessel; we touk to our oars, every man we could muster ; but all 
was in vain; the Algerine gained upon us; and,my nephew was 
compelled to quit his spronare, and in his little boat, withall hands, 
and his passengers, to stand for my vessel, which had sheered farthest 
off. The other was boarded, and captured immediately.’---‘ What 
time was that?” * An hour after day-light.’, ‘ What guns had the 
pirate?” © And how many hands?’. * And what washer name ?--- 
€ Write down,—He don’t know.’---‘ We now had the means to row 
sixteen oars, and by dint of God’s mercy, and constantly rowing from 
day-light till now, we are safe here at last; our people half dead ; the 
flesh worn fron: their hands ; and not another thread upon earth but 
what they have on their backs. All they had in the world is now 
taken from them ; and this gentleman, a merchant of Cagliari.’--- 
, Stop. What's his name?’ ‘ Where from? ‘ Where to?’---‘ Go 
on.” * A merchant from Cagliari, long settled at Malta, returning to 
his family, with his all in hard cash, has lost every farthing.’ ‘he 
captain, putting on his spectacles, and reading aloud, with a nasal mo- 
notony: ‘ Carlo Benevento, of the Bella Teresa, from Malta to 
Cagliari, chased by a pirate, who captured her consort, an hour after 
day-light; don’t Know her name; nor how many guns; nor how 
many men.---What do you want here?’ ‘ O! Signor, we want 
permission to land, to refresh our poor bodies, to get provisions and 
water, being double our complement; and take the opportunity of 
soine other vessel, to go under her convoy.’ ‘ My child! ( figlio mio) 
you can’t come on shore. You know very well, that, by the laws of 
quarantine, you are now iu quarantine, from having had intercourse 
with a — or any thing from Barbary !’---* But, thanks be to God, 
Signor, we were never within a mile of her: it would have been sad 
it we h wi we should have been slaves for our lives; and having had 
no communication, we hope we may land.’---‘ Why, did you not tell 
me she had lowered her boat, and boarded your consort ?’---‘ But all 
hands had escaped long before they got on board.’---‘ My child, that 
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is acommunication. There is no way of construing it, but a commnu- 
nication; and, by the laws of quarantine, you must perform quaran- 
tine. But, in consideration of your situation, you may go out of this 
harbour wherever you please.’ ‘ Santa Maria! your Excellency, we 
shall be all starved at sea, or taken by the pirate, who is still off the 
Jand.” ‘ My child, we must never argue upon matters of business--- 
We mustall do our duty. Yow must not come on shore, havin 

communicated with an Algerine. You must go out of the harbour, 
and that to-morrow morning ; but you may take in some bread and 


water, without touching any thing, or person, on shore; and then 
go your way, and St. “Antonio protect you.’ ‘ Maria Santissima ! 
Ve have neither clothing nor necessaries, crowded as we are :’--- 
‘You must sail in the morning,and this officer will see that you do not 
touch the shore. Mr.Captain, good bye.’ Atday-light these unfor- 


ttinates:- rowed out of the harbour; and I shail never forget the 
half-naked crowd. Yet this Capta ain was by no means an ill-natured 
man. The laws of quarantine are so rigid and contradictory, he really 
considered this within the letter of his di ity. In ithe mean time I mix- 
ed with the crowd to watch the Algerine, who seemed standing our 
Way ; and great was my astonishment to hear the people declare ‘it was 
much more than probable she might land in the neighbourhood, and 
take what she could.’ In such a wretched state is the whole of that 
coast. in respect to such matters, that [ was confidently informed, by 
the most respectable men in the vlace, ‘ that if she attempted to Jand 
they: would all ran away, and leave her to take even the guns of the 
little castle ; for what could they do with half a company of inva- 
lids (a guard for the galley slaves) ill paid and appointed, against a 
band of desperadoes ! >? Two hundred people had been carried from 
the coast in the course of the year, who were then slavesin Barbary !’ 

While we were speaki ng, a gun was fired from the castle, as a signal 
of alarm to call in the fishermen ; who forthwith rowed in. And 
yet, with all this, a tax is paid tothe government, by a bull (bolla) 
from the Pope (which is the dispensation to eat meat, &c. during lent, 
and which every body pays,) of 70,000/. a year, for no other purpose 
than as expressed in the bolla itself, ‘ but to furnish a set of Cruisers, 
to guard this coast from the pirates.’ But not a vessel is there. Upon 
inquiry as to this fact, I found it perfectly true, and well known 
throughout Sicily.” 


On reading this statement, can we be surprised, that the 
Sicilians eagerly wish to be under the protection of the Eng- 
lish government ? or can we suppose that they have any 
attachment to their Neapolitan maje sties ? The following 
letter we quote with great pleasure, as it proves that the morals 
of the Sicilians have been substantially improved, by the pre- 
sence even of an English army. 

“In point of morals, if we speak of what particularly strikes 
an Englishman with horror, 1 mean assassination, they are certainly 
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improved, I hope I may say reformed, since the English settled here, 
and I cannot but date the era of this change to the period when 
General Sherbrooke (the present Sir John) was commanderein-chief, 
who contrived in his skort reign not only to conciliate the confidence 
of the army, bat, what was not less difficult, the approbation of the 
court. At that time, the stiletto was so much in fashion, that, in the 
cuurse of four months, 23 English sailors, from our transports, and 
soldiers, were stabbed in Messina ; ; and no steps being taken by the 
police, notwithstandingour remonstrances, to check this dreadful evil, 
the general it was understood, at length, waited on the governor 
Guillichini, and stated, that unless some immediate stop was put to 
these outrages, he should be under the necessity of giving out an 
order that the first person found near the body of an Englishmaa 
assassinated, should be hanged on the spot. ‘ And suppose, Sir,’ 
said the governor, ‘ that.bappened to be me!’ < If Sir,’ replied the 
general ‘ imperious necessity calls forth such an order, it nrust be 
obeyed.’ Certain it is, from that moment it declined,” 


This writer considers the women of Cotania, as the hand- 
somest in Sicily, and the manners of the people there, as 
the most agreeable. The surprize of the Sicilians, that no 
oranges or grapes grow in England, is natural enough, in an 
uneduc: ated peasantry. At the mo dern Girgenti, the ancient 
Agrigentum, the author had just reason to complain of the 
extreme ignorance of the guides, and antiquaries, wno shew the 
antiquities still remaining in the rains of that memorable city. 
His directions, however, to persons’ designing to visit Sicily, 
respecting the articles which they should take with them, will 
be found very useful to future travellers. All kinds of dress 
(except silks, ladies’ shoes and gloves, beds, chairs, and 
Turkey Carpets,) table-linen, china, glass, &c. and superior 
wines, as claret, port, &c. may be advantageously taken from 
Gibraltar. A store-ship, next to a man of war, is esteemed 
the most comfortable vessel at sea. ‘These vessels sail from 
the Thames every three months. 

We have now to examine the Sicilian professor’s account 
of his own country ; but his work is written in the form of a 
journal, and is altogether of so miscellaneous a nature, that 
it is impossible to reduce it to any definite shape, in a compass 
sufficiently limited. Signor Balsamo commences his journal 
witha sentimental description of the morning, and the effects 
of a clear sky on the aspect of the country in leaving Palermo. 
That morning, of course, was “ more than usually majestic, 
and far more animating,’ as every thing must favour our 
travelling professor like any other hero of romance. The first 
place of which he attempts to give a topographical and agris 
cultural survey, is Miselmeri, nine miles from Palermo, con- 
taining 6,000 inhabitants, w & have increased, between 1776 
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and 1795, according to the superiority of births over the deaths, 
698 ; but this number is scarcely adequate to atone for the 
emigration in twenty years. Its boundaries contain “ 1630 
salms of land Palermo measure.” Here the translator’s notes 
are indispensable to the English reader, who could not other- 
wise comprehend the value of the author’s national terms. A 
salm of land is what a salm measure of wheat will sow; the 
general salm contains sixteen tumoli or twenty Winchester 
bushels, and the gross salm or Palermo measure, twenty tumoli 
or twenty-four bashels. Hence we are to odaitieiin ‘that the 
salm may be about 54 English atres. A salm of grain is equal 
to 14 quarter English, and weighs 256 rotoli: the rotolo being 
13 Ib. English. "Their accounts are kept in ounces, taris, and 
grains; an Ounce is equal to 12s. 6d.a Tari 5d. a Grain 4d. 
taking the rate of exchange at 48 taris the pound sterling. 
The gold coins are pieces of two ounces and one ounce. Silver 
coins are more numerous ; the most common are Sicilian dol- 
lars of 12 taris, or 5s. sterling; half dollars ditto; pieces of 
two taris and one tari. ‘The Spanish dollar passes at twelve 

taris and four grains, or 5s. Id. sterling. The liquid measures 
are quintals, or cantars, which Mr. V; augh: an estimates at 175 
pints, or lbs. English, the cantar containing 100 rotoli. We 
suspect, however, that he rather over-rates the quantity of 
this measure, which is precisely the cantaro of Arragon, and 
does not contain so much as 170 English pints. “ Casks uf 
wine,” he observes, “ vary in size, but may be taken at 165 to 
170 quintals each.” This must be a mistake, as the author 
has made no distinction between a quintal of wine and of oil, 

“A cafiso of oil, the usual measure, is equal to about 32 
gallons English, or 73; cafisos to 1 ton English.” At Portella 
di Brasi the author estimates the mortality during forty years, 

as one to fifty-nine ; from 1756 to 1796, 4472 persons were 
horn, and only 3411 died, yielding an increase of 1061 souls. 
At a short distance from this place is La Gassena, where Signor 
Balsamo reflects on his own conduct with laudable satisfaction. 
La Gassena “ belongs to that excellent agricultursst Baron 
Vincenzio Palneri.---* Time,’ says the proverb, ‘is a brave 
gentleman ;’ and when that fhe] shall have vanquished the 
difficulties of an useful novelty, when it |he}] shall have dis- 
sipated the prejudices of old customs, and Aicin develope the 
importance of my lectures on Rural Economy, the Sicilians 
will remember with gratitude and respect, that this was the 
farm upon which experiments were first tried, on a great scale, 

with implements of husbandry procured from England by me--- 
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that here were the first artificial meadows, and that sheds 
were first erected here for stalling oxen.” 

It appears that the experiments of our professor. and _ his 
friend have been eminently successful, and that this baron’s 
farm yielded him on the average of six years from 1801 to 
1806, at the rate of 92 times the seed, that is, for every bushel 
sown, 92 bushels were reaped. This product, if correctly 
stated, is certainly cansiderable ; but the Abbot’s table of the 
annual products from which this average is deduced to us 
appears greatly to exceed his average estimate. Here the 
author reflects on a most impolitic “ tax upon corn, by which 
one-third part of the produce of the land (an account of the 
whole being first taken) may be called for by government at 
the price it has established, notwithstanding any after rise in 
the market price; the vexation of this tax to the farmer (ob- 
serves Mr. V.) may be conceived by its effects upon the 
feelings: of a dilettantt only, and one employed under the 
government.” ‘This evil appears no more grievous than any 
other maximum without regard at the same time toa mini- 
mum ; but'both should be avoided in every civilized state. As 
the Abbot proceeds on his journey, he occasionally indulges in 
his poetical, or sentimental, descriptions, particularly of the 
weather. Unlike a philosophical professor, he cannot simply 
say that it became cloudy, and rained, “ but black clouds began 
to gather and threaten a storm; in a moment the atmosphere 
was wrapt in its darkest mantle, a sudden whirlwind arose — 
the thunder roared, and the lightning flashed---while, from the 
heavy torrents of rain and hail, it seemed as if Heaven's cata- 
racts had burst above our heads.” P. 16. 

Stich language from a professor, even although a Sicilian, 
induces us to suspect the accuracy of his assertion, that the 
land around Magasemazzo, or Magasenazzo is worth thirty 
ounces a salm, or about 31. 8s. per acre a year. The prices of 
some articles of food and labour are thus stated: maccaroni 
ove tari, or 5d. per rotolo, or 131b. English; cheese 2 taris, or 10d. 
per rotolo; and mutton 6d. per 1g¢lb. Labourer’s wages, 5 taris, 

r 25d.* per day. ‘The mhabitants of Vallelonga scarcely 








* We cannot reconcile these very high wages with the very low 
price of wheat, which is estimated ata rate equivalent in English 
to from 28. to 4s. per bushel, the latter being the highest, although 
not more than one-third the neg price in this country, at the same 
time the mutton is not one-half cheaper. This disparity may partly 
account for the comparative smallness of its annual consumption ; but 
no one of them is proportionate to the price of wages, unless clothing 
be enormously dear, which seems probable. Neither the Sicilian 
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eat any other meat than mutton or pork, and a well-founded 
calculation” {we doubtthis, the population being 4000] “ proves 
that the yearly consumption is 120 quintals, or3 rotolia head,” 
i. e. 531b. of mutton to each person in the year! Now we are 
told that all persons pay a tax for eating meat in lent, and that 
mutton is the chief food of the people 1 in the district under con- 
sideration, where a labourer receives 2s. 1d. per day, and yet 
will eat only 5ilb. in a whole year. But supposing that the 
men only eat mutton, and the women none, 10Zlbs. would be 
a very scanty allowance in the year to a man w vho can earn 
2s. 1d. per day. In the East Indies, indeed, such a quantity 
of animal food would be sufficient ; but there the labourer 
instead of receiving 2s. ld. ge nerally gets only 24d. a day. 
In all countries it will be found that the wages of labour, the 
quantity consumed, and the price of provisions, bear a much 
more accurate proportion to.each other than that here stated ; 
we must, therefore, question the basis of the learned Abbot’s 
“ well-founded calculation,” and hesitate in adopting it as a 
fact. One of the modes of ,travelling in Sicily is explained by 
the translator in an illustrafive note. 


“ The lettiga is the travelling chaise (if we may so call it) of the 
country ; it is a small narrow vis-a-vis for two persons, mounted on 
long poles, and carried by mules, one before and the other behind, the 
poles passing through a sort of stirrup on each side a large saddle, one 
muleteer urging them forward on foot with a pole spiked at the end, 
the other on horseback to lead and carry baggage ; especial care is to 
be taken in rough roads, ascents and descents, to preserve a just equi- 
librium within, and by the muleteer’s assistance from without ; they 
travel always at afoot pace, walk four miles an hour while mov- 
ing, and perform extraordinary journeys, considering the nature of the 
roads, which are generally a series of ravines, precipices, and stony 
paths. The reader may form some idea of distanee, and the time 
necessary in travelling by a late journey (in haste to meet the packet) 
from Messina to Cotania in Oct. last, and thence through the heart of 
the country to Girgenti at the following rate: Messina on Tuesday 








agriculturist, nor his translator, however, has furnished any correct 
statement of the annual expence of clothing to labourers or mecha- 
nics, in Sicily, although this is an essential consideration in appreciat- 
ing Jabour and its profits, At Caltanisetta, a town containing 16,000 
inhabitants, bread is sold at 1d. per lb. veal at gd. per 12/b. ; labourers 
in husbandry receive from twenty to twenty-five farthings a day, with 
victuals consisting of bread andwine. Yearly servants receive 5]. 13s. 
their food, and the produce of some pulse and flax cultivated. A 
herdsman the same with the keep of a mare. A shepherd cnly 31. 15s, 
with victuals without wine, and the keep of a mare. 
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evening on muleback, with three mules to Fiume di Nisi, eighteen 
miles in four hours and a half; from two on Wednesday morning to 
Cotania, forty-two miles, by six in the evening; from Caltagirone in 
a lettiga to Santa Maria, 54 miles between three in the morning and 
ten in the evening ; after a rest of two hours, to Alicata, thirty miles 
without halting, in nine hours ; so that the lettiga mules performed a 
journey of 84 miles in thirty hours, from three o'clock on Thursday 
morning to nine o'clock on Friday, and from thence to Girgenti to 


dinner, the whole } journey being about 190 miles.” 


Superstition is not confined to the vulgar in Sicily; even 
our travelling professor attributes the upsetting of his Lettiga, 
and the consequent injury which his travelling companion 
received, to the “ evil eye,” of two ill-looking men who passed 
them. ius one supposed to be unfortunate to those on whom 
he looks, is called a gettaiore, from casting an evil eye on them. 
As au antidote, the people carry a little charm called ¢ Bonna 
Fortuna,y’ which is a small crooked piece of coral, generally like 
the horn of an animal, and pointed at the end; it is worn by 
gentlemen at their watch chains, and by ladies as an orna- 
ment; these they point at the unlucky object upon his appear- 
ance, to qualify the evil-eye. The king himself wears a 
‘ Bonna Fortuna,’ and several English can attest the fact of 
having seen him point when at cards at a particular Duke, well 
known in Palermo, who is generaliy supposed to be a gettatore.”” 
This is one of those superstitious notions which prevail even 
in Britain, and which never fail to furnish the food which sup- 
ports them. Persons early taught to believe in the existence of 
occult evil influences always experience a certain degree of 
apprehension and alarm whenever any thing occurs to recal 
them to their recollection ; their minds are agitated, and this 
agitation almost invariably produces that confusion and acci- 
dent which are falsely ascribed to some external influence. In 
this manner the occurrence of any physical effect of an 
adverse kind confirms all who witness it in the belief of an “ evil 
eye.’ But Signor Balsamo can, on other subjects, reason 
justly, as will appear by the following reflections on his coun 
trymen. 


** The custom of travelling armed, which in Sicily is not uncom- 
mon with people of condition, proceeds in part from a necessity of 
defence, and partly from ideas of appearance and splendour, It has 
been adopted in all countries and climes, in one fashion or another, in 
times of ignorance and barbarity. It begins at present to decline 
amongst us, and will continue to do so as civilization advances, and 
the taste for convenience and ornament in our houses, the table, fur- 
niture and dress, is introduced, Some wise men there are who 
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declaim against luxury and all sorts of refinement, as the root and 
spring of all sorts of disorders ; but without entering upon too strict 
an inquiry, or touching upon a question of abstract metaphy sics, is it 
not better to see a crowd of peaceable artizans, than a set of turbulent 
bravoes and cut-purses? Is not industry ever to be preferred to idle- 
ness, science to ignorance, urbanity to ill-breeding, and complaisance 
to ferocity > That which they call the pure and primitive state of 
man, by the experience of every age and nation, encourages.and con- 
firms the vices [which] I have mentioned ; while a predilection for 
the good and the useful, together with the encouragement of works 
of genius, fancy, and improvement, are the true sources of com- 
merce and prosperity, nourish the arts, and bring to perfection the 
opposite virtues.” P. 40. 


In Caltagirone, a large and populous city, containing 20,000 
inhabitants, with many grand public buildings, barrac ks, and 
hospitals, the “ traveller does not discover that degree of 
opulence and private prosperity he would be led to expect, 
considering that these people are in possession of an extensive 
and rich country, for which they pay neither taxes nor imposts 
of any kind ehatev er, Beggars and poor are seen every 
where: many amongst the first nobility and proprietors are 
involved in heavy debts ; there is a want both of farmers and 
merchants of responsibility, and commerce languishes propor- 
tionably. The only lucrative trafhe is that in pigs, of which 
some persons have made very considerable profit.” These 
facts lead the Abbot to dwell on the necessity and advantages 
of levying taxes+for some useful purposes, and to praise his 
sovereign for le tting to every inhabitant, or householder, a piete 
of land proportioned to his circumstances. Some persons, it 
appears, have questioned the policy of this measure, and the 
facts adduced by the author himself would certainly sanction 
reasonable dou! ts. pe he, in the fervour of his loyalty, 
exclaims, “ Woe!” I say, “ to those men, who, in the grand 
and most useful oper. ‘docs of the state, have hearts and intel- 
lects so formed as to be able to diseover only the blemishes and 
defects ; and worse to those, who will only ju ge by their own 
-archetypical i ideas of an indefinite and imagmary perfection !”” 
It appears fhat the prices of provisions have in some cases 
doubled since 1792, and that the people are still grave, unpo- 
lished, and quarrelsome. In Monteroso there are only 4000 
inhabitants and thirty priests, of whom, the Abbot observes, 
« as an historian, I must not conceal that they [the people} do 
not commend their morals so much as those of the laity.” A 
dispute has long been continued between two characters in this 
town, which neither time nor reason can adjust. A capitation 
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tax is the only impost, and the poor murmur at it. In Chiara- 
monte, the population, about 8000, during the last ten 
years in consequence of the deficiency of crops, has decreased 
one, or, as some think, two, thousand. The “ morals of the 
Ragusans are not reckoned the most pure ;” and “ the man- 
ners of the people of Modica seem somewhat tainted and dis- 
tracted with that contentious, unquiet spirit, which attaches to 
courts of law more than to labour and industry; and the truth 
is, that there exist there, upon their wrongheadedness and 
quarrels amongst themselv es, more doctors and lawyers than i in 
a dozen other towns of the same class in the island.” The 
real wretchedness of the people may hence be learned, as well 
as from the singular fact, that in Scicli, a town containing 
10,000 people, the excess of marriages in years of abundant 
crops compared with those of scarcity, amounts to 158! 
(p. 131.) Yet the author affirms that ‘* the soil of Scicli is in 
general more fertile, and some leading points of farming 
(breeding and feeding cattle) are better understood there than 
in most parts of the country.” The ‘ population of the 
county of Modica cannot be rated. at less than 70,000, being 
124 to asquare mile.” The soil is loose, stony, calcareous, and 
dry; the number of cattle it feeds is estimated at 17,680, with 
50,000 sheep and goats. At Ragusa an ox weighing net 444 
rotoli (777 \bs.) has only 80 rotoli (140 lbs.) of bone. 

Signor Balsamo’s account of Syracuse, and Catania, is per- 
haps 1 more perfect and general than his cursory remarks on the 
other parts of the country; but we have already dwelt so long 
on this volume, that we must hasten to a conclusion. In an 
appendix, we find the author speaking more generally of his 
country. Although Sicily is extremely mountainous, its ** hills, 
differing from those of Italy, are, with few exceptions, fertile 
and capable of cultivation even to their tops.” Its “ extent, 
although the elements are wanting to calculate it with exact- 
ness, is computed to be from 9 to 10,000 geographical square 
miles,” and considering its uneven surface, its superfice may 
even be greater. The population Signor Balsamo estimates at 
1,700,000 souls. During forty years the number of inhabi- 
tants has increased in the county of Modica, about 26,921, and 
from this the author infers a general increase in something 
nearly the same ratio, but without sufficient authority. As to 
public wealth and finances, the Abbot says little, and his trans-. 
lator refers to Mr. Leckie’s work on this subject in what con- 
cerns Sicily. 

In conclusion we must say something of this translation, but 
of it as little as possible, since the translator has frankly 
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acknowledged the difficulties he had to overcome. He is not 
sufhiciently acquainted with the terms in agriculture and natural 
history to render it adequately into English ;.an example of this 
might be cited in what he calis carubba, which should have 
been translated carobi, or St. John’s bread, a fruit well known, 
the Ceretonia siliqua Lin. He has also used with too little dis- 
crimination the plural termination both in English and Italian. 

Nevertheless, as we are well convinced that no man could tran- 
slate well from the Sicilian dialect into English, without a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the Spanish dialect used in Arragon, 
the parent country of the present Sicilians (for which see 

Appendix to vol. ; 38 of the Antijacobin Review, Quintana’s lives 
of celebrated Spaniards) we must only thank the translator for 
his laudable efforts to enlighten the British public on an impor- 
tant subject. 
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Remarks on a Bill for the better regulating and preserving Parish 
and other Registers, addressed to the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Sarum. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, 
L. L. B. Archdeacon of Sarum. 8vo. pp. 34. Rivingtons. 

L511. 


We had neither heard of this bill, nor seen this tract, till our 
attention was recently called to both, by a letter from an old 
and much respected correspondent, whose sentiments and 
feelings on the subject are in such strict unison with eur own, 
that we shall substitute his communication, as far as it goes, 
for our own review of the archdeacon’s remarks. 












Sir,—I have lately read a little pamphlet written by that 
watchful guardian of the church, Mr. Archdeacon Daubeny, 
entitled, ‘‘ Remarks on a bill for the better regulating and 
preserving parish and other registers.” ‘The bill has as yet 
only been presented to the House of Commons, and ordered 
to be printed. ‘The merits of it, therefore, or rather its 
demerits, are to be discussed in the ensuing session ; and, in 
the mean time, as it is not now before parliament, may freely 
be canvassed by the public. As it does not appear hitherto to 
have been noticed in your review, I wish to call your early 
attention to it, and request you will give it particular 
consideration. From Mr. D.’s representation of it, a bill 
more useless and mpegs in itself, more vexatious, oppres- 
sive, and degrading to the clergy, was scarcely ever introduced 
to the notice of the legislature. The great object of it, as 
declared in the preamble, is, to * facilitate the proof of pedi- 
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grees, and to amend the manner and form of keeping and pre- 
serving parish registers.’ For this purpose a large building is 
to be erected in London, and another in York, for the two 
provinces of Canterbury and York, to be dignified with the 
title of General Register Offices. ‘To these repositories are 
to be transferred at once all the registers of all the parishes in 
the kingdom, which have been accumulated for centuries, and 
all the future registers of the said parishes as they shall annu- 
ay accrue ; thus removing from the custody of the minister 
and churchw: irdens those ancient records and documents, so 
valuable to the respective parishes, which the church has for 
ages thought fit to entrust to their hands. The onizinal cost of 
such extensive buildings will, no doubt, be very great. And 
the maintenance and support of them, the additions necessary 
from time to time to be made to them for the reception of 
such a multiplication of registers annually increasing, the 
salaries to be paid tothe principal registrars and their deputies, 
(for wherever there is a principal, there is almost always a 
deputy) and other inferior officers, the providing six fotio 
books for registers (three original and three duplicates) to each 
parish, to be furnished by government in the first Instance ; 
together with the great annual expence entailed on each parish, 
which after the first year Is required to provide its own 
registers ; these charges will altogether lay so heavy a burthen 
on the shoulders of the people, that it is bh. oped the legislature 
will, in their wisdom, pause before they consent to the i iimpo- 
sition of it. The annual expence Mr. D. estimates at no less 
x sum than 55,950/. And allthis, for what! for no one purpose or 
xdvantage whatever, but sach as may be obtained as well, nay 
much better, either by astricter enforcementof the existing canon 
(7Oth) which relates to parish registers, or by some amend- 
ments and additions made to it; and that without any additi- 
onal expence to the community than what is now incurred ; 
which I believe, even in the largest parishe S, IS very inconside- 
rable. Surely, Sir, in these days of distress and difficulty, 
so weedless a waste of the public money, even should the 
expence be some thousands less than Mr. D.’s estimate, ought 
not to be incurred. 

That the bill is veratious and oppressive will appear from this, 
that, under the present system, any poor person in a village, 
any seaman or soldier, or their wives, may obtain a necessary 

certificate at a short notice, and with, little or no expence 3 
whereas, under the proposed pill, he will have to apply to an 
xttorney in the next market town, the attorney applies to his 
w@ent in Loudon, that agent goes to the office to procure the 
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desired certificate; thus the trouble, the delay, and expence are 
increased to the poor man perhaps a hundred fold, and after all 
it may possibly come too late for his purpose. To the clergy 
too it is harass:g and veratious in occasioning them at least ten 
times the trouble which the y now have in keeping the registers 
and transcribing them, in making inquiries, m obtaining 
information, and ascertaining proofs. It is also oppressive in 
depriving them of the fees, (no matter whether small or great) 
to which they are at present entitled on granting certificates,&c. 
thouzh at the same time it increases their trouble and abridges 
their leisure, which, in large and populous parishes, particu 
larly in London and the neighbourhood, must prove a great 
inconvenience. It will likewise deprive the registrars of the 
several dioceses of at is emoluments attached to their 
offices, without allowing them any compensation. Surely, 
such provisions are the very reverse of equity. 

But the objection to which I wish more particularly to call 
your attention, Mr, Editor, as a triend and supporter of the 
church, is, that the bill is most degrading to the clergy of the 
cotablichmens: You well know, Sir, that our church has 
thought fit, by a specialcanon, to entrust the custody of the re- 
gisters to her c lergy and churchwardens ; ; and that she is satis- 
fied with their signatures for the verification of them. Now 
what does this bill provide in this respect? It takes the 
registers very unnecessarily out of the hands of the clergy and 
churchwardens, as if they were unfit to be entrusted with 
them, and transfers them to the civil pow er; after the exam- 
ple, it should seem, of those wiseacres in Cromwell’s days, 
who transferred the solemnization of matrimony from the clergy 
to the civil magistrate. Not content with ‘this, it compels 
every clergyman to carry his register annually toa magistrate, 
within ten days from the expiration of the year, and to verify 
its contents upon oath before him, under a very severe and un- 
canonical penalty in case of non- compliance.* Should the 
magistrate be from home, he must have the trouble of repeat- 
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* I call the penalty severe, because the bill suspends the clergyman 
from the exercise of his sacred duties for three months, leaving a mi- 
tigation of it in point of time to the discretion of the ordinary. It is 
to be hoped, if the bill should unfortunately pass, that the ordinary 
will in all such cases mitigate the time of suspension to a few hours. 
And I call it uncanonical, because it is taken out of the hands of the 
ordinary, with whom it ought exclusively to have remained, leaving 
him only a discretionary power as to the time of its continuance, and 
transferred to the civil power. 
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ing his visit; or should his worship be engaged in examining 
a highwayman, or taking evidence against a murderer, he must 


be content to wait till he can be admitted. And when he takes 
his oath, supposing he has been absent from his living for three 


months, either for the recovery of his bealth or upon some 
indispensable business, how is he to swear to the truth of en- 
tries in the register areas by his temporary snbstitete } 

But the more degrading part of the business still remains to 
be mentioned. The clergy are to be compelled to inake oath 
before the magistrate ; hear it t, Mr. Editor, and iecord 
capital letters; that they cede not WILFULLY FALSIFIi:. 
registers ; ; in plain terms, they are required to swear that u 
have not been GUILTY OF FORGE RY, and incurred the PUNISH- 
MENT OF FELONS. Are then the clergy of England tallen so 
low in the estimation of their countrymen, as to be obliged to 
clear themselves from the suspicion of so foul a crime by the 
awful solemnity of an oath? Is not their innocence or their 
integrity to be credited but upon such an abjurat on? Gracious 
Heavens! Mr. Editor, on what days of trouble, of rebuke, 
and scorn, are we unhappily fallen! And what have our bre- 
thren of the clergy done to forfeit the respect and regard which 
have ever been considered their due, and which have here- 
tofore attended them? It appears that, from the first esta- 
blishment of registers, (A. p. 1539, the 30th of Hen. 8.) to 
the present time, not more than one or two falsifications or 
erasements have been proved. And could it even be proved 
that in those instances clergymen were the falsifiers, (a cir- 
cumstance by no means proved) still it is, as Mr. D. very truly 
states, utterly “ irreconcilable with any common degree of 
candour, of justice, or of charity, that the whole body of the 
clergy should have their professional character branded with an 
indelible stigma.’”—To add to the stigma, if any thing can add 
to it, a contrast is set up, and an extraordinary line of distine- 
tion is drawn, between the dissenter and the church minister, 
much to the disparagement of the latter. For whilst he is 
compelled to verify his register upon oath, no such thing is 
required of the dissenter; a mere memorandum, or declara- 
tion, signed with his name, is:deemed quite sufficient from 
him, and, when transmitted to the general office and there 
entered, it may ever after be appealed to as legal evidence, and 
of equal validity with the register of the church minister veri- 
fied upon o: ith. Moreover, such declarations signed by the 
dissenter are to be delivered in to the minister of the parish, 
and by him to be transmitted to the general office ; thus further 
de grading him by making him a kind of official servant to the 
dissenter, and the channel ofconveyance forhis unauthenticated 
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declarations. Most forcibly then does the worthy archdeacon 
conclude, “ Can such degrading circumstances be otherwise 
regarded than as an indirect libel on the cle rgy of the esta- 
blishment ? ”—Really, Mr. Editor, one should be inclined to 
suppose, that a dissenter had been employed to draw up, the 
bill in question, or that a committee of dissenters had been 
assembled in council to arrange provisions so favourable to 
them and so degrading to us. Indeed, I have been credibly 
informed that this was actually the case. If so, there can be 
no wonder that the bill appears such as it is.—/ And now, Mr. 
Editor, you cannot have forgotten, that, in the last session of 
Parliament, Lord Sidmouth’s bill was lost in the House of 
Lords, principally because the dissenters were dissatisfied with 
it, and presented their voluminous petitions against it; though 
it contained no restriction but what they might very fairly have 
submitted to, for it in no wise affected the quiet t and respecta- 
ble dissenter, being intended only to restrain those wandering 
fanatics, who run about from vill: age to village, making a bur- 
lesque of religion, and a mockery of instruction. On that 
occasion, yeu will recollect, I addressed a letter to you, 
which you admitted into your work. (vol. 39. p. 325, &e.) and 
in which occurs the following passage. From this cireum- 
stance (the voluminous petitions of the dissenters) we may 
derive a lesson of instruction. And whenever a bill is intro- 
duced into parliament, in any wise hostile to the rights and priv i- 
leges of the established church, whether it be at the instigation of 
dissenters” praying for the repeal of the test and corporation 
acts, or of Roman Catholics demanding to be admitted to an 
equality of power, |and the present bill, if not of that precise 
description, is unquestionably most injurious to the character, 
destructive of the comfort, and wasteful of the time, of the 
established clergy] let us hold our meetings to counteract their 
attempts, and present In greater numbers our petitions to parlia- 
ment.” (P. 328.) If the present bill, therefore, should be 
persisted in, we have only to call upon our brethren to come 
forward universally ‘with their petitions. It is a bill totally un- 
necessary, for the present provisions of the 70th canon are 
much better adapted to the end proposed. And if that canon, 
with some amendments and additions, as proposed by Mr.Arch- 
deacon Daubeny, was to be re-enforced with due authority, it 
would effectually answer every purpose required, would give no 
wound to the feelings of the clergy, and would save an immense 
expenct to the country. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
CLERICUS ANGLICANUS. 

November 19th, 1811. 
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We fully adopt these remarks, both in spirit and in letter, 
expressing our hearty concurrence with the whole of them. 
To us, indeed, who have of late been doomed to witness so 
many scandalous attempts to degiade the clergy in the eyes of 
the people ; and, by that means, to render their efforts ; for the 
due discharge of their duty, inefficient or abortiv e, any further 
attack, though it might increase our indignation, could not 
excite our wonder. If, however, it be true that this bill was 
introduced by the gentleman, whose name we _ have lately 
heard affixed to it, we willingly absolve him from all intention 
or design to wound the feelings, or to injure the characters, of 
the clergy of the established church ; though we must, at the 
same time, observe, that he has dep: irted strangely from the 
prudential motives which govern his general conduct, by inter- 
fering with a subject so entirely out of his province, and to 
acquire a right understanding of which, it is evident, he had 
not taken the necessary pains. We have never seen any bill 
presented to parliament, so replete with objectional matter, so 
erroneous in principle, and, at once, so inadequate, and so 
reprehensible, in detail. 

The “ Remarks” are prefaced by the following dedication to 
the Bishop of Salisbury : 


«My Lorp, 

*« Four copies of the bill, under consideration, having been sent to 
me, in my official character as one of your Lordship’s Archdeacon’ S, 
for the purpose, it is presumed, of their contents being communicated 
to the clergy within my jurisdiction, the following remarks, which 
convey, at Jeast in part, the sentiments of those among my brethren 
with whom I ‘have bad opportunity of conferring on the subject, are, 
from a sense of official obligation, coupled with a regard for the 
feelings of the clergy, most respectfully submitted to the attention of 
your lordship; by,” &c. 


The frst thing that struck us, on the perusal of this dedica- 
tion, was the omission, on the part of the bishop, to communi- 
cate to his archdeacon the purpose for which these precious 
bills were forwarded to him. ‘The archdeacon, it appears, was 
left to presume, or to conjecture, the purpose. Surely, the sub- 
ject matter of the bill was of sufficient importance to arrest 
episcopal attention! Indeed, we should rather have expected 
these remarks to proceed from the bishop of the diocese him- 
self, than from one of his officers. To protect, from needless 
violation, the canons of the church ; to secure, against wanton 
attacks, the dignity of the clerical character; to guard from 
hostile invasion, the rights and property of the clergy; and, 
above all, to resist any attempt, from whatever quarter, to 
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encraach upon the lawful jurisdiction of the church ; to do this, 
, we assert, without fear of contradiction, one great and 
coshatial part of the episcopal duty ; a part which can neither 
be neglected, ngr avoided, without subjecting the bishop to 
strong and well-deserved censure. This is nct the time, when 
schismatics increase in numbers and audacity; when dissenters 
gain additional encouragement, and display additional presump- 
tion; when the lay officials of our prelates pronounce, most 
ignorantly, dogmatically, and arrogantly, on matters beyond 
the reach of their capacities, and which ought to be beyond the 
sphere of their jurisdiction ; when every thing, in short, con- 
spires to humble the church, and to degrade the clergy; it is 
not the time for bishops to sleep on their posts, or to ‘betray 
an indifference to subjects of the first importance. It is most 
fortunate, however, in the present instance, that the defici iency 
of the prelate has been so well supplied by the zeal, the vigi- 
lance, and the ability, of his archdeacon., It isnot very creditable 
to those with whom such matters rest, that this archdeacon 
has not been raised, long since, to the episcopal bench. To 
no clergyman of the age, from the primate to the curate, has 
the church been so much indebted for good instruction on 
points of the greatest importance to the Christian world, as to 
Mr. Daubeny. He is never taken by surprise; ever on the 
alert, if the interests of Christianity are concerned, the doc- 
trines of the church attacked, or the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
invaded, he steps forward, the sleepless guardian, the indefati- 
gable champion, of the establishinent, to avert the impendi: 1g 
danger, Deeply versed in theology, ardent and inflexible in 
the support of religious truth, the true Christian advocate, he 
never steps aside to court favour, or to deprecate enmity. 
Had his been the casual advantage of being traveHing tutor to 
some great man; or had he, quitting the strait path of his 
duty, with the manners of a courtier, and the tone of a parasite, 
addressed some political pamphlet, duly seasoned with adulation 
to a duke, a mitre might, ere this, have graced his brow. But, 
having only watched, with unceasing vigilance, and defended, 
with unremitting zeal, the rights and doctrines of the esta- 
blished church ; ; having only disch: urged his professional duties, 
with Conse ientious scrupulosity ; and having only been the 
author of ‘* 4 Guide to the c Yhurch, ” (a work which, for correct 
theological knowledge, and for sox znd theological principles, 
was not exceeded by any production of the last century, fertile 
as the early part of it was in theological productions), of “ Vin- 
dicie Ecclesia Anglican,” in which the pure doctrines of the 
church were ably defended against the fanatical perversions of 
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the Overtonian school; of valuable discourses on various topies : 

and of a masterly exposure of the silly and mischievous sentence 
of Sir John Nicholl, in the memorable case of Wickes ; having 
only so acted, and so written, he has not been deemed a fit 
object of ministerial favour; nora proper subject for preferment 
to one of the highest offices in the church. Nay, tospeak as we 
think, and we say it with unfeigned concern, and witout 
meaning to apply our remark to any particular administration, 
it is our firm belief that those very circumstances which ought 
to have raised him to the episcopal bench have been the means 
of keeping him from it. Be this as it may, it is a disgraceful 
thing ; it is one of the worst signs of the times; and the 
charch, we fear, will soon have cause to rue the degenerate 
spirit which pusillanimously shrinks from the reward of con- 
spicuous merit, because it is accompanied with zeal and 
decision. The ‘elevation of sucha character, indeed, might be 
a reproach to others, by exhibiting a contrast too striking to 
escape observation ; ‘but such an objection, however it might 
be allowed to operate, would never be acknowledged. 

If our worthy correspondent’s information respecting the 
bill, which is the immediate subject of discussion, be correct, 
that a council of Dissenters was consulted by the framer of 
it, it would be charity to impute his’ conduct to insanity. 
For, nothing, we should think, short of insanity, could have 
led a Churchman to take so extraordinary a step ; and nothing 
else, we are sure, could supply an adequate excuse for the act. 
The distinction enforced by the bill between Churchmen and 
Dissenters, to the advantage of the latter, is treacherous and 
unjust. The brief observations of the Archdeacon on this 
subject, we shall extract : 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘*To beakind of officiating clerks, for the purpose of trans- 
mitting the memorandums of the births and burials of Dissenters, 
which this bill makes the clergy, is considered by them to be no part 
of their official duty; it is an office, consequently, which no profes- 
sional obligation binds them to undertake. To be compelled, there- 
fore, by the civil power to do this, under the penalty of suspension 
Srom their ecclesiastical functions for neglect, the clergy must consider, 
not only to bea hard measure, but also to be incompatible with the 
constitution of the Church. At the same time, it is to be observed, 
that suspension from ecclesiastical functions is the proper act of those 
spiritual governors of the Church, from whom the clergy originally 
derived their ministerial office ; and it is presumed, that no Bishop 
would feel himself justified in suspending a clergyman, for what was 
not in itself an ecclesiastical offence. 

‘** At the same time, it cannot escape observation, that the bill in 
question, by being optional to the Dissenters, will not serve the pur- 
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pose of providing a general register for the kingdom ; because, under 

such a Circumstance, it will be but partially carried into effect. 

Whilst the expediency and policy of a law being made optional to 

Dissenters, and compulsory on the clergy, under a severe sanction, 
may be left to the judgement of its framers.’ 


The compliment thus paid to the Dissenters at the expence 
of the Clergy, is without an example, we believe, in the annals 
of legislation. But, happily, the bill has not yet passed, and, 
we trust, it never will pass. _We recommend it most earnestly 
to the attention of Mr. Perceval, who has sunk the lawyer in 
the Statesman, who is a sound C hurchman himself, and whose 
zeal for the defence and security of the establishment is 
equally ardent and sincere. When he shall have read these 
** Remarks,” we aré very sure he will not afford his counte- 
nance toa ‘bill, so objectionable on every account, and so 
wholly inadequate, moreover, to the purpose which it was 
framed to accomplish. Onhis mind, the following observations 
cannot fail to produce their natural effect: they apply to the 
expediency of some of the clauses in the bill, when viewed 
through a religious medium. 


‘« It is a principle confirmed by experience, that the influence of 
the clerical order on society is generally in proportion to the res} e2-- 
tability of character which that order possesses in the public mind. 
Whatever, therefore, necessarily operates to the degradation of that 
— on which the state of public morals so much depends, must 
ventually be disadvantageous to the community. On the ground 
of this established principle, it may, it is presumed, with confidence 
be submitted to the consideration. of those to whom the general 
welfare of the community is committed, how far the clause in this 
bill, which obliges the clergy, many of them old, infirm, and poor, 
to trudge with their registers ander their arms some miles, perhaps, 
for the purpose of swearing to their contents before the next resident 
magistrate; Im conjunction with al] the indecorous circ umst ances 
which may accompany such an humilating expedition, wil] tend & 
raise them in the public estimation; how far their being called upon 
to declare upon oath, that they are not among the greatest rascals 
in England, will tend to produce this effect; fora clergyman to 
whom the parish register has been commiiied, as part of his profes 
sional duty, to be obliged to declare on oath, that he has not wilfully 
Jtalsified it, does ce rtaiuly imply thus much; bow far the liability of 
the clergy to take their trial as felons, for an omission in their registers, 
which an informer will, of course, represent to be a wi/fu/ one; 
and for which the accused party will be’ bli ged to go through the pre- 
cess and expences of a cour!, before it may be proved to be other- 
wise ; will tead to place the clergy in the light in which they ought 
to stand. IJItis further submi ted to the consideration of our gover 
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nors, without meaning to draw any invidious comparison between 
Churchmen and Dissenters; whether the contrasted condition by 
which this bill distinguishes the minister of the Church of England 
from the Dissenter, does not obviously tend to degrade the former 
in the public opinion. . In the case of the Dissenter, no oath before 
a magistrate is required ; in his case, no inquisition is deemed neces- 
sary. Such confidence is placed in him, that his simple memo- 
randum is to be received without e ramination, and admitted as legal 
evidence, when copied by the clerk in the public office. Whilst the 
member of the Church of Fngland is to be subjected to severe 
inquisition, and prosecution; at the same time that the signature of 
the minister of that Church, though attested by his Church-wardens, 
is not permitted to be legal evidence, nor even to possess any authority, 
unaccompanied with his : personal oath. Can such degrading circum- 
stances be otherwise regarded than as an indirect libel on the clergy 
of the establishment? Whe *n, then, this bill, which professes to pro- 
vide for the safe keeping and preserving parish registers, is placed 
before him,. must it not strike every considerate person, that the 
framer of it, in his anxious solicitude, took care, as it were, to doul-ly 
lock the door against the possible fraudulent practices of the clergy, 
at the same time that he threw open folding doors to the possible 
fraudulent practices of Dissenters, in the delivery of their wnauthen- 
ticated memorandums; as if the only danger which the community 
had to apprehend on the present subject was from the unprincipied 
conduct of the clergy of the Church of England.” 


It is certainly a novel principle in British jurisprudence, to 
require the veri ification of a deed by the oath of a party to it, 
that he did not forge it; in ot her words, to call upon any 
man to swear that tay is nota felon. This expurgatory system 
has very long been excluded Ram inelish law, and we little 
expected to witness an attempt to revive it in the nineteenth 
century! We know, indeed, that according to the rules of 
certain friendly societies, women who claim a benefit from 
enn? ure required to swear, before a magistrate, that they are 
not whores. Whether any magistrate is found to administer 
such an oath, we are not en ibled to state ; but the framers of 
these rules are not legislators. ‘The principle, however, of 
oaths of this description, is both immoral and “Irreligious, 
and ought to be proscribe ‘db vy competent anthority 

We have only one other rem: wk to make on ‘th it part of 
the bill, which affixes the penalty of suspension.on the cle rey 
in certain circumstances. Did it occur to the fran ver “ot 
that the punishment, in t! * case, would extend from the ne 
to his parishioners? For what could be a greater punishment 
to a serious and sober-minded christian, than to he deprived of 
that spiritual advice, of shat ghostly comfort, which his legi- 
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timate pastor can alone supply? Was he aware that during 
such suspension, the Church must, in many instances, be shut 
up, and all public worship be stopped? And did he ‘consider 

that to call upon the legislature to inflict such a punishment, 

is ludere cum sacris, is to mix, at least, ee things with 
sacred things, an‘ to encroach upon the peculiar functions of 
the ecclesiastical body? Did he, lastly, reflect that the souls 
of the people are specially confided to the care of the clergy, 

in their respective parishes , and that to incapacitate the latter, 
in any degree, by the intervention of a civil penalty, from 
the punctual disch: urge of their ahh eres is to perform an 
act from which the piety and the conscience of a Christian 
should revolt? We have, indeed, recently seen a lay Judge 
inflict such a Sige but, though he inflicted it in the nan re, 
as it were, of a spiritual judge, still we thought the act irre- 
gular, and incompatible with the Constitution of the C hurch, 
and, therefore, we entered our protest against it at the time. 
This is a most serious subject, and ought never to be made a 
matter of experiment, or rendered subservient to legislative 
speculations. We farther object to this bill, on account of 
its direct tendenc cy to secularize the clerical character, which 
is ever an evil to be deprecated, and particularly under an 
establishment whi ch itself admits of great latitude in that 


respect, 
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Tie Truth and Consistency of Divine Revelation ; with some 
Remarks onthe contrary Extremes of Infidelity and Ienthu- 
siasm ; in eight Discourses, delivered befcre the University of 
Oxjord, at St. Mary's, in the year 1811. At the Lecture 
founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury. 
By John Bidlake, D. D. of Christ Chareh, Oxford, Chap- 
lain to their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales ard 
Duke of Clarence. 8vo. Pp. 250. Longman and Co, Pater- 
noster Row; Parker, Oxford. 1811. 


1 
We opened this volume with pleasure, expecting a repetition 
of the same gratification which we had-experienced in the 
perusal of a book of Sermons by the game author, and we 
were not disappointed. Doctor Bidlake doves not labour to 
be abstruse, nor has he the vanity to claim the praise of ori- 
ginality, on subjects which are as fixed and #mmutable as 
Divine Truth; but he endeavours to render his discourses 
as generally useful as possible, and his efforts will be suc 
cessful, in proportion as these lectures are read with that du 
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cility of heart and mind which is best calculated to rende 
instruction profitable. 

The intrqductory lecture is on infidelity in general; in the 
course of which, there are some admirable cautions offered to 
all persons against being deceived by the sophistries of those, 
who are ever advancing old arguments, with the same con- 
fidence as if they were new and had uever been answered. 


Let us not flatter the adversaries of truth with admitting that 
their opinions are new; for it will be found that they have as little 
of novelty as of force. In fact, the tenets of modern unbelievers 
are the mere echoes of objections, long since advanced, and Jong 
silenced. It is remarkable, that the opponents of a Divine Revela- 
tion have never been enabled to offer demonstration of any facts 
or arguments which militate against it. Their objections are all 
of a negative character, and serve rather to evince their own malice 
or pertinacity, than to weaken the evidences of religion.” 


Dr. Bidlake has done right in thus adverting to the nature 
of the hacknied arguments to which infidelity resorts, since 
many who have read but little, and reflected less, are apt, 
when they first hear of objections, to consider them with the 
attention due to novelties, and to become the victims of 
seduction, only because they have hitherto not attended to 
sound instruction. ‘The particular object of the following 
Jecture is next stated. 


“© Since then all the objections of infidels are of this negative 
quality, in the following discourses [ propose to show, that the evi- 
dences of revealed religion are capable of a very high degree of 
demonstration ; and the me of Divine Revelation is grand, 
comprehensive, consistent, and harmonious in its general design, 
agreeable to the attributes of the deity, and to the analogies of 
his economy in his natural and moral world. In the course of this 
plan I shall take occasion to answer some charges of inconsistence 
which are urged against the clergy by the two opposite characters 
of unbelievers and fanatics.” 


Our ingenious. author proceeds to trace every modern 


dogma of infidelity to some ancient source, and he offers 
very judicious remarks on the several characters and motives 
of unbelievers. This he does with all the charity becoming 
a Christian teacher, at the same time that he avoids any con- 
cession that might be injurious to the cause which it is his 
duty, as it evidently is his pleasure, to support. ‘The lecture 
is, in short, introductory, not only as it prepares the reader 
for the matter which he may expect in the succeeding lec- 
tures, but also as it prepares him, by the spirit of piety, 
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which pervades it, for the writer’s anxious care to perpetuate 
in the world a sound faith and correct principles, as they 
are commended to our attention in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The second lecture is’ on a particular providence in the natur 
ral world ; and the perpetual agency of a first cause. 


‘* Before we can entertain any faith in the Christian Revelation, 
it is necessary for us to possess a firm conviction of the dactrine 
of a particular providence, which constitutes the basis of revelation. 
It will therefore be requisite, in the following discourse, to shew 
that the operation of God in the natural world is perpetual and unin- 
terrupted ; and we must so adjust the statement of facts, that it 
may be understood how far be employs second causes ; how subser- 
vient, and how extremely limited these are; and that they never 
ought to be mistaken for their author, whose vigilance is ever actively 
superintendant.” 


The limitation of secondary causes is strikingly displayed 
in various instances, and the occasional variations which are 
found in nature, are observed, from their respective adap- 
tations to peculiar exigencies, to be formed by an intelligence 
not their own. The examples by which this is_ pr oved are 
of the most familiar kind, and are well selected, from the 
volume of nature, to establish conviction, or we would rather 
say, to confirm the sense so generally prevailing, of the 
superintending providence of God. 

The third lecture is on the Mosaic Dispensation, wherein 
it is proposed * to consider its object and its evidences in 
* one light, as it tends to elucidate the consistency of the 
** great design aud disclosure of the scheme of revelation. 

The perfect consistency of Divine Revelation, in all its 
parts, and the gradual de -velopement of the truth, as it is ip 
Jesus Christ, are adverted to, with a facility which shows 
the author’s intimate acquaintance with his subject. 


‘The connection which subsists between the Mosaic and the 
‘Christian Revelation is intimate and inseparable. With these the 
prophetic writings, and the history of the Jews and the Gentiles, 
form a regular chain of agreement, of which every single link is 
of great importance ; while the separate parts are so far connected, 
that they contribute to complete one grand and comprehensive scheme 
of providence. We find Almighty wisdom and goodness pros- 
pectively employed for the human race, from the instant of their 
creation. 

This harmony and connection between the Old and New Tes- 
tament is evident in every part. There are numerous analogies and 
relations. ‘The first is full of types and representations ot the evenis 
of the Jatter. Even those who are not willing to indulge in faacied 
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images, or double interpretations, cannot deny a frequent resem- 
blance. To mention only this, that Moses predicted the intention 
of God in after ages to raise up a prophet like unto himself, would 
be sufficient. But the instances are very numerous, and the whole 
law, and indeed all events, were shadows of good things to come.” 


Dr. Bidlake next considers some of the objections which 
have been made against the Mosaic account of the creation, 
and points out their futility. He justly observes, that the 
grand object of revelation was not to teach mankind philo- 
sophical, but moral, truth; yet he shows that none of the 
theories, which have been produced by the various philo- 
sophers as substitutes of the Mosaic account, have been found 
worthy of permanent credit. 


«© Many have pretended to give us a better and more clear solution 
of the origin of ~— and the introduction of natural and moral 
evil into the world. -.They call on us for implicit belief, while they 
persuade us to distrust the sacred writings. But if they thus 
demand confidence, we must be satisfied that we have something 
better to offer before we can be prevailed on to renounce our own 
faith. Now it has happened, to-the honour and credit of revealed 
religion, and to the mortification and shame of theoretical reasoners, 
that no account has yet been given, no scheme devised, so rational 
as that which the sacred writings have transmitted to us, The asser- 
tions contained in the Mosaic history have survived in credit all these 
evanescent systems: some of which have been grounded on the 
fashionable principles of the times: but as increased knowledge 
proved the fallacy of ie conclusions, some. have instanuy 
sunk intocontempt. Yet the account given us in the sacred writings, 

on these important subjects, has stood the test of time and of inqui 'y, 
and has remained unshaken by all! the efforts of human opposition.’ 


This important fact is better than all reasoning. Yet were 
we disposed to enter upon the subject, it might, indeed, be 
most satisfactorily shown how tree philosophy has ,served to 
confirm, rather than to invalidate, the Mosaic account. On 
this occasion, we will offer one sensible remark of our author, 
as it may be new to some of our readers. 


The account, for instance, which the sacred historian gives 
us, that light was created antecedently to the sun, has caused no 
Jittle triamph to those who are desirous of detecting improbability. 
Was fight, say they, which emanates from the sun, created on the 
first “day ; and was the sun itself, the great source of it, created only 
on the fourth ? ‘This implies absolute contradiction; but if modern 
conjecture be well founded, and there is every reason to confide in ity 
the body of the sun is not the seat of light; it isan opake, and, pro- 
bably, habitable globe, and the light which appears to flow from it, 
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proceeds from a surrounding atmosphere; and thus the matter of 
light might have existed before it was called into action, To dwell 
further on this is needless ; for, perhaps, light, like heat, may not 
be actually resident in the body of the sun, but, being ina latent 
state dispersed throughout all the system, may be set in acfion by 
some principle which emanates from the opake body, and thus ren- 
dered perceptible. Scripture is not to be confounded by vonjec- 
tural philosophy. Let us then confide in that divine word, which 
in the sublime re presentation of revelati OL, 5} wwke , Le there be Livht, 
and there was Lis ) 

Having considered the veracity of the Mosaic account of 
the creation, Dr. Bidlake next evinces the purity of the doc- 
trines revealed therem, by contrasting them with the religious ~ 
customs and precepts of the Gentile world. Over these, the 
doctrines taught by Moses will be seen, from this lecture, to 
possess a decided superiority for purity and intrinsic worth. 
The objection which has been made to the writings, which 
were to regulate the Jews, from the circumstance of their 
having usually been considered a barbarous. and ignorant 
people, is opposed by various circumstances in their history,— 
as the building of the ark and the temple; while Solomon is 
declared to have been well versed in natural knowledge. But 
the objection is turned to the best possible purpose, since, 
according to the admission of the obje ection, that the Jews 
were an iguorant and barbarous people, Dr. Bidlake most per- 
tinently remarks, 


‘If, then, no conceptions of natural religion 7 ever so clear, 
no declarations so eae as are evident in the Jewish revelation, 
is it not to be concluded, that the Sc riplures musi have derived their 
origin from a source siaiatie to human :” 

We shall add the concluding words of this lecture : 

© On the whole, we have the strongest evidence of the truth of 
the doctrines promulgated by Moses. If we examine them minutely, 
difficulties may indeed arise ; but it is consisient with the declara- 
tions of Scripture, that -uch should exist, for here we are to know 
eniy in part. But let us take an enlarged and a comprehensive view ; 
let us observe a series, avd concurrence of the most splendid and 
miraculous events, detached in themselves, but great in their objeet ; 
uniform in their relations, gtadual in their advance, and perfect in 
their completion. If some things be incomprehensible and obscure, 
they are the hidden things of an incomprehensit je God. If some 
of the agents employed, seem to us impertect in their conduct, this 
seeming objection is an evidence of the veracity and candour of the 
historian. All time, all events, the most asionishing miracles, have 
been employed in preparing a degenerate race, tor the grand and ulti- 
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mate object, the promised Messiah, who was to take away sin, and 
reconcile us to God.” 


The fourth lecture is on The Christian Dispensation, which 
very properly follows that of The Mosaic Dispensation. The 
fundamental doctrine of the Gospel is summed up, from the 
fifth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and is stated 
to be, in a few words, that, as by the offence of the first man, Sin 
and Death entered into the world, so, by the Righteousness of the 
second, God was reconciled, for the sentence of condemnation 
had passed over ail; and that reciprocal love between God and 
man, which the Gospel inculcates, is noticed as one of the 
great and peculiar principles of the Christian Religion. 


‘¢ From the Christian dispensation alone have we acquired any ex- 
hortation to the love of the Deity. This isa principle altogether un- 
known to all ancient systeins of philosophy. It is rem¢ rkable, that 
in all the pagan systems of the past, and even of the present age, 
fear has been the motive of divine worship. Under false religions, 
men have served God because they dreaded his power, and were ap- 
prehensive of his vengeayce. ‘The Christian dispensation proposes 
ats vengeance only to sinners ; but invites the good by the softest per- 
suasion. It endeavours to exciie us by amiable affections; and as 
attraction is a great, yet gentle agent of the natural world, love is 
the softest principle that draws the soul towards God! The Scrip- 
tures say, where there is perfect love there is no fear. Perfect love 
casteth out fear It ae ypeneran the Almighty as a liberal benefactor 
and a most -affectionate parent. It therefore claims the debt of gra- 
titude. Ve love God, says St. John, because he first loved us ; and 
in claiming every effection of the heart, it proceeds on this excellent 
and most reasonable principle, that to love God is to keep his com- 
mandments. 

«« The sacred writings have been explicit in providing us with the 
means of proving our integrity in the performance of our duty, which 
are no less comprehensive than they are infallible. The love of God 
is said to consist in obeying his commands from desire of rendering 
ourselves pleasing to him. Our motive of practical virtue must there- 
fore be a preference for good ; because it is acceptable to that great 
being who is the object of our most sincere affection ; and this is not 
only the most certain test of our resolution, but it is also the best test 

si 
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This is certainly a far more amiable motive to which to 
refer the obédience of the Christian, than, as it often is 
er the exclusive consideration of the doctrine of 
ture rewards and punishments. It cannot be supposed that 
n tl lightest degree, to affect the sacred authority 

that doctrine ; but we would wish it to be understood, that 
; of the Gospel proposes to man the ne- 
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cessity of belief and of right conduct, on far higher, and more 
attracting, motives, than on those which would degrade him 
into a being merely selfish, and incapable of good, otherwise 
than as it is pri actised, either to escape punishment, or to 
acquire remuneration. 

As we proceed in this lecture, we find some excellent 
remarks oa the internal evidences of the Christian Religion, 
chiefly arising from the character of our Lord, and from that 
of his disciples. The whole lecture will be found to assist 
in furnishing the means of giving a reason for the faith that is 
in us. With regard to minor subjects of objection, which 
have been started against the consistency of the Gospel History, 
all that is material in them, is truly observed to have been, 
wrain and again, rectified by competent defenders, and we 
agree with our intelligent author, that, to overlook the general 
mass of evidence in favour of our religion, and 


To dwell on trivial objections, is the poor employ ment of minute 
criticism. ‘hese slight incongruities must impress us with a con- 
viction of the veracity of the narraters. They prove that no col- 
lusion could have existed between them, and that they did not con- 
spire to deceive.” 


The fifth lecture, on some of the Evidences of Christianity, 
contains remarks on the Miracles and Prophecie s, which con- 
nect the Mosaic and Christian Dispensations. W e meet here 
with some appropriate reflections on the credibility of miracles. 
It is truly ws tigen and if the observation be du ly considered, 
the disbelief miracles will appear in a most absurd light, 
that ** to cause a temporary st spel sion, or derangemen it, or 
inversion of the laws of nature, is a less effort of omnipotence, 
than creation, or the appointment of those laws.” P. 134, 
They who believe that God created the universe, and all things 
that relate to it, by his own underived power, acknowledge, by 
that belief, the greatest of all miracles ; and, with regard to 
any inferior miracle, the obiection must be a iwalnst Its proba- 
bility, and not against its possibility. We are of opinion, that 
Dr. Bidlake might have i in sisted more than he has done on this 
subject, and have displayed the importance of the occasion 
on which the miracles of the Gospel were wrought. He has, 
indeed, hinted at this; but the lecture is the shortest of the 
whole, and more might have been said, for the satisfaction 
of those who have little opportunity to read, i in refutation of 
the ordinary arguments which infidelity urges against this 
main support of our holy religion. This lecture comprises 
some Lupressive remarks, which will have been scen before, on 
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prophecy, and the completion of prophecy; particularly on 
the prophecies relating to the dispersion of the Jews, which 
are at present miraculously fulfilling in the events attaching 
to that remarkable people, of which we are now the spec- 
tators. 

The sixth lecture is on The Errors of Fanaticism, wherein 
the, author “ having endeavoured to show the regular con- 
sistency of all the s¢hemes of providence, and the demon- 
strative probability of the Truth of the Christian Religion,” pro- 
ceeds to * show the unhap py tendency of pretensions, which 
would destroy all consistence, and render religion co ntrary to 
what God has evidently designed it to be ; making it, instead 
of a system of practical piety and gooc Fhe tal a Visionary illu- 
sion.” 

It is justly observed, that these opinions probably originate 
from the same spirit of pride, “ from the same strong and 
restless passions of the mind which influence other men to 
deviate into the extreme of infidelity. These extremes of 
error spring from the same evil root. The same principle of 
ambition is observable in both. If the infidel is gratified by 
assuming the solemnity of doubt, of s suspicion, and scorn, 
and in thus defying armies of the living God; the pride of the 
enthusiast is eq ually flattered by the idea of his being the 
chosen favourite of heaven.” 

There is a striking parallel drawn, in this part of the lec- 
ture, between the infidel and the fanatic, which mene can 
read without observing the same deficiency of neCkuess, and 
of humility, to mark the character of both. The daring infi- 
del defies the laws of heaven, by exalting reason on the ruins 
of religion, while the fanatic, with equal hardihood, claims 
familiar intercourse with the sovereign of the universe. Yet, 
says the author, — 


However elated the fanatic may feel, however satisfied with 
himself in general, there is no character less amiable. Were is the 
gentle spirit, the engaging charity, which characterizes the true 
Christian, and which was so eminently apparent in the whole deport 
ment of our blessed master? The whole character of spiritual pride is 
diametrically opposite ; for a man of this temper looks on ai] the 
world as beneath him. “The elevation ot mind which he possesses is 
decidedly not that spirit of wisdom which we are taught to respect 
from above, and which the text so beautifully describes as first pure, 
than peacealle, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mere and good 
fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy. With just severity 
therefore the Aposile adds, the contrary spirit is earth yy, Se usual, 
devilish. Now to discern the true temper of religion, the real fruiis 
of the Holy Spirit, we have heve an excellent criierion. 1t mus: first be 
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pure. Of purity God only can be the judge ; we will therefore leave 
the fanatic to his own conscience, and to the scrutiny of him, who is 
the searcher of all hearts. Next, it must be peaceable and gentle. 
Those who despise others have little of the disposition of peace or 
gentleness. It must be easy to be entreated. Is the converted 
fanatic generally easy to be entreated? It must be full of mercy. 
Is intolerance merciful? it must be full of good fruits. Here 
is the decisive test. What are the fruits? If good, we may 
believe him ; If bad, then it is not uncharitable to draw the last con- 
clusion, that it is not without hypocrisy. Here is the test, by which 
if men can contrive to deceive thenrselves, assuredly they will not 
decéive others ; and ifin such points men be hypocrites, how deep 
and how flagitious is that hypocrisy ! and fatal is their errer, for they 
cannot deceive God.”’ 

The tendency of fanaticism to narrow every virtue, to con- 
vert religion into big Ory 7, aud MiCrey nto persec utlon, 18 a bly and 
justly stated; and the in ipious folly ‘of renou us ing depe ndance on 
the conditions which our Lad hath offered, whereon his dis- 

ciples may assure themselves, through faith in him, of the 
favour of God, is very seasonably adverted to. It is impossi- 
a to mix much j in the world, and not to have had occasion, 
from some character of more than ordinary profession, to trace 
= ag correct picture drawn in the following passage :—No 
apology is, therefore, necess: iry for admitting it. Ouyly, while 
we read it, let us bear in mind the caution which the author 
gives us in his preface, that the censures to be found in the 
discourses, are not intended to apply to any particular denomi- 
nations of Christians ; but that they are to be confined to the 
presumptuous and self-sufficient, wherever they may be found, 


** To place any trust in the practice of our duty to God and our 
neighbour is.esteemed not only censurable, but even a sign of cons 
demnation ; and the poor wretch, who is thus taught his good 


acC- 


tions, loses his virtue in his new religion. He is misguided by that 


light which the Saviour of the world has taught us to call darkness— 
such incidents are not rare. tis the first article in the creed of the 
extravagant enthusiast. Nor is this all. The victim is vot only per- 
suaded that good and religious conduct will not render him worthy of 
acceptance with God ; ; ba that, unless he feel within himself some 
extracrdinary assurance of divive favour, some actual but indescribable 
experience, he is in astate of reprobation, and utterly lost, and must 
perish everlastingly. Alarmed by this representation, and probably 
modest and distrustful of himself by nature and habit, he mistakes 
the dream» of fancy for reality, and sinks into dejection. His mind 
is totally lost. All that placid and soothing temper which before 
had kept him in a state of enviable placidity, ihe consequences of 
religious practice, and of good instruction, forsakes him. ‘That 
indescribable and delightful consolation which arises from virtuous, 
innocent, religious, and laudable pursuits, is for ever destroyed. The 
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world can no more afford him delight. Even devout contemplation 
gives him no satisfaction. He becomes melancholy and dejected 
from being taught to Jook all around him with apprehension ; be loses 
all that serenity and cheerfulness, which are inseparable from national 
religion, and at length sinks into morbid insanity, or incurable de- 
spair. This is the fate of thousands, who are deceived by such danger- 
ous doctrines, doctrines shocking to reason, and contrary to every 
intimation given to usin the gospel, or the writings of the Apostles, 
Such are the effects of the terrific and uncomfortable representations 
of fanaticism operating on modest and ingenuous, but mistaken minds, 
And deeply have we to lament, that while the orthodox pastor of the 
Church is zealous in instilling its pure and rational doctrines, he is 
robbed by the extravagant zealot of inoffensive hearers, who become 
the unsuspicious victims of misrepresentation.” 


The seventh lecture is entitled, Observations on some of the 
articles of our church, which are misrepresented by mistaken zeal ; 
the eighth lecture continues the same subject, with additional 
remarks on some prevailing errors. Modern enthusiasts, it is 
observed, found their pretensions on the doctrines of predesti- 
nation and election; and, as_ they appeal to the seventeenth 
article of our heareh as decided}y i in their fav our, Dr. Bid- 
lake enters into a dispassionate examination of each clause of 
the article, and clearly proves, that the opinions of Calvinists 
are carried beyond what the spirit of the article will warrant. 
His explanation of the article well .deserves the attention of 
persons who may be desirous to disentangle themselves from 
the difficulties which Calvin and his admirers have occasioned to 
the subject of election in Christ. Nothing can be more clear 
to sound and reflecting Christians, who are unattached to 
systems of men, and unperplexed, by the intricacies and 
subtelties of metaphsics, than that mercy is proclaimed, in the 
gospel, to every person who will accept it, through faith in 
Jesus Christ. Yet, as mercy is only to be obtained through 
faith, hence an error has arisen, that works, therefore, form no 
essential part in the gospel scheme of salvation, and that they 
are inno sense to be considered as the conditions of divine 
favour. The difficulties in which these matters have been 
involved by persons of warm temperament and unsound judg- 
ment, are most satisfactorily removed in these two last lectures; 
and many seasonable admonitions are given, with the author’s 
accustomed good sense, both to the clergy, particularly the 
younger clergy, .and to the laity. 

We should have pleasure in giving more extracts from these 
able lectures, which will accomplish the intention of their 
founder, by confirming and establishing the Christian faith ; and 
by confuting errors, which mistaken persons have supposed te 
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to spring from that faith, or rather which have flowed from mis- 
application of it. But, as our prescribed limits will not allow 
of further extracts, we have the greatest satisfaction in generally 
recommending the discourses as worthy of perusal. The 
spiritual pride of some, and the gloomy desp oncency of others, 
both equally abhorrent from the generous spirit of the gospel, 
have generated opinions, destructive to the happiness of man, 
and, consequently, inconsistent with the will of God. Un- 
happily, these opinions are increasing, even among those who 
make the loudest professions of their attachment to the church, 
and who eat at the same table with us. Dr. Bidlake has com- 
posed his lectures with reference to this alarming circumstance, 
He has p repared them, in such a spirit of mildness and can- 
dour, of unaffected-piety and well-attempted zeal forthe honour 
of his Redeemer, that he can re: isonably give no offence to those 
w't0 are sincere lovers of truth, however, on some doubtful 
particulars of little moment, st gr liffer from him; and 
he may, bikie divine blessing, carry conviction to many 
that God is a God of infinite mere y and love, who opens wide 
the gate of mer¢y to all who will enter it through faith in Jesus 
C hrist, accompanied by good works, a rho willeth not that 
any should perish, but that all should be saved. 

Dr. Bidlake, in a preface, apologizes for any defeets which 

may appear In the execution rs his work, stating that he has 
been afflicted with severe illness, and soon after the commence- 
ment of the lectures was incapacitate” ** from the use of books 5 
and, consequently, from the correction of his own pages. 
In the perusal of his work; we have, indeed, met with some 
ew inaccuracies, which he will readily perceive on looking 
over his lectures, and wikis may e sily be corrected in a sub- 
sequent edition ; but they are too few to diminish the value of 
his work, and too unimportant to require specification. 





— ea 


Tre Devil upon Two Sticks in 4 being a continuation 
of Le Diable Boiteux, of Le Sage; Fourth Edition, |2mo. 


is' 


6 vols. Sherwood and Co. Ls 4, 


Tue Diable Boiteux of Le Sage, which the English transla- 
tor, for What reason we cannot conjecture, has entitled, The 
Devil upon Two Sticks, instead of adopting the title of the 
original, The Limping Devil, which is itself taken from the 
Spanish el Diablo cojuelo*) is known to every school-boy and 


* The book so called, was written by Luis Ve le: ez , de Guevara, and it 
supplied Le Sage not merely with a tide, but with many ideas which 
he adopted and improved. 
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girl, who have rendered it into English, as a task, without at 
all entering into the spirit of the author, relishing his wit, or 
understanding his satire. It is, however, one of the best, and 
most amusing, specimens of satirical writing, in the French 
language ; and the success of the work, tn its first appearance 
at Paris, corresponded With its merit. So rapid, indeed, was 
the demand for it, and so eager were the public to procure it, 
that it is related of two young gentlemen who arrived at the 
same moment, in search of the Diable Boiteux, at the shop 
of a bookseller, who had but a single copy left, that neither 
of them would give it up to the other, upon which they had 
recourse to thieis swords, a duel ensued, and the v ictor carried 
off the literary prize. Jn France, indeed, the curiosity excited 
may be naturally accounted for ; there the various allusions were 
understood, and the real personages recognised under their 
fictitious characters. 

There is scarcely any channel so convenient for the convey- 
ance of satire as a work of this kind. The author has none 
of the wnities to observe; he is confined to no place; limited 
to no time, bound by no rules. He is alike master of him- 
self, and of his dramatis person ; he can select his characters 
at his pleasure ; and change them at the dictate of convenience, 
or the suggestien of caprice; he has the whole world of fashion 
and of folly prostrate before him; he can exercise over them 
a dominion the most despotic; the statesman, the merchant, 
the divine, men of all professions and of all trades, pass under 
his review, and are detained as long, or dismissed as rapidly, 
as he pleases. To him their doors are unfolded, their cabinets 
unlocked, their boudoirs laid open; he eyes them in the draw- 
ing room, and in the counting-house; and he inspects them 
in their privacy; at those moments when, it has been said, 
no man isa hero. It is one wonderful advantage of this spe- 
cies of writing, (aye, and of reading teo) that when the in- 
vention is exhausted, or the attention fatiy ued, with the story 
in hand, it may be closed in a moment, and another introduced. 
There is no series, no connection, no concatenation of parts ; 
the pieces are all detached, and, as the author might have 
written, so may the reader read; he may begin gyhere he 
likes, with the last volume, or the first, without Mining 
the interest, or losing the Hliread, of any story. 

The first edition of this English “ Devil,” appeared many 
years ago, and was received with a degree of approbation little 
inferior to’that which its predecess: xr had experienced i in its 
native country. The spint with which the various characters 
were drawn, the fearlessness with which vice was lashed, and 


“~ 
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virtue supported ; the reputation of the author (now a veteran 
in the service of literature) and his acknowledged abilities, 
all combined to create a great interest in the public mind, 
and to secure success to the work. It would scarcely be fair, 
and must be unnecessary, to subject a book which has so long 
Pp issed the ordeal of criticism, to another rigorous examina- 
tion: The old or original portions of it, therefore, we purposely 
pass over, sub silentio, barely entering our protest against a 
passage in the second chapter of the first volume, where the 
interested misrepresentation of one of our best poets, (who 
was a Papist) is adopted and amplified. The author surely 
might have suffered the truth of the liturgy to correct the 
falsehood of the satire. 

Our attention has been principally directed to the new 
matter introduced into these volumes, and which, as we learn 
from the preface, forms one third of. the whole. Here we 
have found many living characters, well known in high life, 
and in the spher e of portion ; most of them pourtrayed with 
the same spirit, and the same ability, which marked the early 
productions of the ingenions, and intelligent, writer. Among 
them we recognized with pleasure, the portrait of Valentine 
Morris, who fella victim to the goodness of his heart, and 
the strength of his lovalty. With a criminal indifference the 
government treated his just claims, and suffered him to be 
thrown into prison, for that money which the ministers un justly 
withheld. At lenvth, Mr. Pitt resolved to do him justice, 
but the relief came too late, and he sunk, pitied and lamented 
by all who knew him, into the grave. His character, for the 
fidelity of which the writer of this article can vouch, we shall 


present to our readers. 


« That he was a man of superior taste, and the most winning 
urbanity of manners, ail who knew him well know ; and his naru- 
ral capacity, if it was not in the first rank, was very far from being of 
an inferior class ;---but amcng his misfortunes, for so it must be con- 
sidered, at least in his relation to this world, he possessed that goodness 
of beart to the last, which ied him to judge of mankind, not from 
what he had found among them, but from what he felt in himself. 

‘ The leading feature of htscharacter was a zeal which approached 
to Quixotigm,---whether it was employed in the service of his 
country, his friend, or the distressed. He bas, indeed, been frequently 
represented as too much under the influence of an ostentatious hind 

l the generosity, the urbanity, and the charities of his life, have 
been offen imput ed to that principle ;---but by whom ? by those who 
envied his prosperity and songht to frame an excuse for their ingra- 
titude in his adversity, What other vanity governed his actions, 
than that which is the main-spring of human excellence, I know not ; 
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but this I Know and will repeat,---that he was a most faithfuland 
zealous servant of his country,---that he possessed an enlarged capa- 
city for friendship,---that he never failed to assist distress, when he 
could,---and that oftentimes he did assist it, when he ought not. He 
shared his good thingsin the days of his better fortune, with the 
friends of his prosperity,---and he divided the pittance that remained 
in the hour of his distress, with the companions of his adversity. 

“* With his virtues he had his failings, which disaster might in- 
crease, and the insolent rigour of affected virtue may condemn.--- 
That his passions might sometimes overcome his morality,---and that 
the benevolence of his heart might too often extinguish his prudence, 
are circumstances which it is the duty of friendship to lament :---but 
the best of men are the children of infirmity, and the virtues of Mr. 
M were far more than sufficient in the opinion of those who 
knew him best, to counterbalance all his errors 

“ Such'was this amiable, unhappy, and persecuted man ;---and he is, 
at length gone to give an account of himself to that Being, of whom 
he will have no reason to be afraid. 

‘«* From his life may be drawn this salutary instruction, that there is 
no error more fatal to ai au hap pin 1ess, than to be confident that, 


in the bour of misfortune, we shall receive protection from the justice, 


or relief from the gratitude, of the world.” 


The conclusion drawn by our author a as much warranted 
by the facts which he has related, as any general inference 


from particular premises can be. at) fare confidence in 


such a situation would be imprudent, hope ought.to be encou- 
raged, as it would not, we trust, for the honour of human 
nature, be always disappoit ited. At all events, it is surely wiser, 
on every account, to prolong existence by the nourishment 
of hope, than to shorten it by the poison of despair. 

Among other extraordinary characters to. whom Asmodeus 
introduces his Spanish companion, is a gentleman employed 
in the arrangement of his manuscripts; being resolved that his 
executors or heirs shall not make a pesthumous profit of works 
which he thought unworthy of publication himself. ‘The fol- 
lowing account is given of him. 


‘Indeed, it cannot have been unnoticedby him, that many men who have 
passed quietly through the world, but whose pursuits have given some 
consequence to their charac ters,have been made to furnish posthumous 
materials for periodical publications ;---if they were not sufficient, or 
the individuals of that persona) prominence which would form or jus- 
tify a volume :---for this purpose, the whole, and, not unfrequently, 
the most trifling transactions of men’s lives are sought afier, examined, 
and collected; and not always with a very scrupulous adherence to 
truth or propriety. Thus their port-folios are ransacked, their epis- 
tolary correspondence exposed ; and, in fact, papers, which many of 
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thém have considered as trash, and have preserved merely from _pri- 
vate circumstances connected with them, or as memorandums for 
recollectien have been compressed into publication, to gratify the mis- 
judging vanity, or to answer some selfish interests, of those into 
whose hands they have fallen. 

“To thwart any designs of this kind, which may hereafter arise 
respecting himself ; or to prevent any unauthenticated history of the 
travsactions of his lite, or unprepared detail of his private opinions, 
atier his death, he is determined not to leave a single document for 
any One to work upon, in any way with any view, or to any purpose.--- 
He is contented that his virtues and his errors, his wisdom:and his 
tolly, shall live no longer than the kindness of his friends and the di:- 
pleasure of his enemies shall remember them. Being much at ease as 
to the judgment which will be passed upon him in the world whither 
he is hastening, he will Jeave his actions in this kind of nuncupative 
manner tothose who may chuse to take any concern in them, in that 
which he now inhabits, when he has Jeft it behind him.” 


Had Miss Seward acted with the same discriminating pru- 
dence, she would have deprived her friends of a copious 
source of regret, and her enemies of a strong ground of 
triumph. The practice here decried is one which we have 
often deprecated, and which we shall never cease to deprecate, 
whenever it falls in our way. * The Effects of Sensibility, 
is a very interesting, though, “ a true story,’ but it is too 


long for us to extract. Among the new matter in these 
volumes are to be found, as we before observed, many public 
characters, which will be easily recognised, and, as a specimen 
of the author’s skill in this species of portrait-painting, we 
shall exhibit one of his political figures to our readers. 

«© And now,” continued the Demon, ‘‘ we are ina tnost conve- 
nient situation, to consider the character of a most fortunate man 
in amost unfortunate situation. But, as his present embarrassment 
has been brought upon himself by presumption, arrogance, and trea- 
chery, he does not, you will think, deserve to be pitied. 

«To whatever unexpected elevation he may have risen, he was 
born in misfortune. His father, who had been unsuccessful in life, 
and died in distress, possessed those talents, and was not without 
those attainments, which are not always tound congenial to the meum 
and tuum principles that are best calculated toacquire or preserve inde- 
pendent fortane.—The gentleman whom you now see walking up 
and down the room in a very apparent agitation, and evidently from 
time to time talking to himself, was then a forward and promising 
boy, and fortunately found friends, to whom he was indebted for 
that education to which he owes the good fortune which he has since 
attained.—This kindness was well repaid by the character he acquired 
at the school and university, at both which places he greatly distin- 
guished himself.— A very singular circumstance, however, seems to 
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have operated very powerfully to quicken his advancement.---He df 
played early ability for public speaking ; and an opportunity was given 
him to display his premature elocution. A kind of spouting club 
was established at the house of a gentleman, well known as attached 
to the principles of the opposition party of that dé ay, anc 1 where pro- 
mising young men were invited to display and exercise their eloquence, 
as well as to be eduned in the politics of that school. Here our 
young orator made such a conspicuous figure, that it was desigued 
by some opposition leaders, to introduce him, in due time, into 
parliament, where they hoped to derive assistance from his abi- 
lities.---'Fhis was no idle, nor empty testimony to his qualifications :--- 
men who were judges, beyond all challenge, and whose interested 
views forbad them to expend their influence without what they con- 
ceived a certainty of return, anticipated the figure he would make as 
14 Orator, and asa statesman.---In the mean time, he was preparing 
himself by the study of the law, to engage in the profession of the 
ng for which his talents were sufficiently. appropriate to give him a 
very fair prospect of success ; and, in the present dearth of dis- 
tinguished men at the bar, of considerable eminence.---He did not 
however, wait long in a suspended state between Westininster HalJ 
and the House of Commons,---The minister of the day,---and one of 
the greatest men which this country has produced, hi: ad formed such a 
prepossession in his favour, as to snateh the young man from his present 
patrons, to subdue his avowed political principles, and secure him to 
bimself.---This he effectually did, not by verbal promises, but by 
uctual advantages, and the most encouraging prospect of future 
«ivancement.---His first appearance, however, did not justify the ex- 
pectations which had been formed of him.---His parliamentary debut 
Was not splendid,---and his early speeches were sueh as r: ither to dis- 
appoint than to gratify.---While his former friends, protectors, and 
patrons, treated his apostacy with indifference and with sneers.---the 
minister, nevertheless, coitinued not only to favour and cherish him,--- 
but by assisting in procuring him a very wealthy wife, rendered him in- 
dependent of himself.---After such a testimony, from such aman, 
and who could not be influenced by any original ‘partiality, friendship, 
or even acquaintance with him,---he must be allowed to possess qua- 
litices of no ordinary texture.---And now that his ministerial patron is 
no more, and the distinguished leader of the opposition to his adimi- 
fistration is consigned to the tomb ;—since these great men have 
ceased to share the wonder and admiration of an attentive and applaud- 
ing senate, from their unrivalled eloquence,---it would be a degrading 
act of injustice not to allow him a place among the best parliame entary 
speakers of the present day. 

** Nor is-this all—The minister who had invariably protected him, 
seemed to have bequeathed his favourable opinion of him fo his _ poli- 
tical adherents, as, in a subsequent administration, principally formed 
of them, his protegé was advanced to a very high and important situa- 
fion in the government of the country. In an administration which 
was not remarkable, either for talents, or political char.cter, and at 
4 period when the extraordinary state of Europe rendered the office to 
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which he had been « eter ated, ttle more than a sinecure, there could 
be no doubt of hi ell va lequ “ely Gg ialihed to disch rge the very 
tew duties it ey perform.---Son ne, itwas thonght by many, 
have been found, who from his birth, family connections, and 
would have given more of dignity and character 
} it could derive trom him,---There, however, he 
he had been contented, there he might have 
so happened, and such things have happened 
before, and wil iaieieccoctlont the extraordinary rise in his Sorte 
was acco! d with more than an equal advance in the opinion 
of his own genius, talents, and qualifications.---That  passioa 
by which the angels fell, ‘and whom I reckon among my ances- 
tors, now glowed warm within.---It was probable that the noble- 
man, who held the firSt situati nin the § government of the country 
would soon resign his office,---and a certain principle, to which 
mankind are ail more or less subject, so fax predominated in our 
statesman's mind, suggested an opinion to him, that the was the 
best qualified person in the united empire of Great Britain, to fill that 
important station; and disdaining the inferior talents of his col- 
Jeagues,---to that point of his ambition he was determined to work 
his way,---and the “ le he took plainly proved that the noble spirit, 
the greatness of mind, andthe manly daring which form men of high 
and commanding situations, are not posse ssed by him. He worked like 
a mole, and was undermining the edifice, while he was living in 
terms of private as well as official intimac y and union with the inhabi- 
tant of it.---At Jength it fell,---a com.non ruin involved them both,--= 
whiie the dis sgrace » and dishonour of the demolition attached solely and 
exclusively to him.---He now finds himself an object of triumph to his 
political enemies, and of distrust, to say no worse, to his late political 
friends. This transaction was a topic that engaged the universal atten- 
tention, as it met with the universal disapprobation of the pudlic, at the 
time when it happened, and wili be bi: add down to futurity as a poli- 
tical transaction,---and increase those items of political shuffling which 
are recorded to disgrace the contests for power, which have been so fre- 
quent in the present, and several of the preceding reigns: afd, at 
the same time, mark the imperfections from whichthe most perfect 
system of government, which ever appeared in the world, cannot nor 
ever will be free. The mortification which he has suffered cannot be 
easily described,---and he is, at this moment, in the full agony of 
them ;---nor will they .soon sen ib Ws has a very cultivated 
flash, figure, and violence.- a point an epigram, or compose a 
b tied. or coin a sarcasm, with an } appy facility.---But he will never 
be a great man :---and he mu e finally contented, if his swollen 
mind willallow it, with the general acknowledgment, tbat he is a 

clever fellow.” 
** For my part,” said the Count, ‘‘T am very much disposed to look 
with an indulgent eye on that disposition which is called airogance ; a 


mind jot ind his speeches in Parliament sci ss ingenuity, readiness, 
; 
} 


wational propensity, perhaps, io something not altogether unlike it, 
Dd2 
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may imluce me to regard it without any violent emotions of dispiea- 
sure.---Buf that which appears to have sprung up in the mind of the 
gentleman io our view, is not, I think of the right sort. It does not 
arise from the original circumstance of susitieialt ;---it was not sucked 
in at the breast ;—itis nota flower which will, in seme « ay adorn, 
though it may poison the character ;—but a weed, anda rank one too, 
which springs up from the accidental hot-bed of good fortune : and 
hence it is that treachery is blended with it. Arrogance may be 
unjust ;——may be cs seg A be even cruel ;—but arrogance is 
never mean. It may seize another's possessions,—but tt will never 
pick his pocket.—It may operate. by force, but never by deceit.— 
It may lord it over its inferiors, but it will meet its equals upon 
equal terms.—It may play the tyrant, but it will never act the rascal.” 


By this delineation, our readers will be enabled to form 
their own judgment of the author’s ability to falfl the task 
which he has imposed on himself. For eur part, we ae 
been deeply interested, and highly gratified, by a perusal of 
spirited production. We know few modern writers who possess 
an equal portion of general information, of intellectual 
strength, and of literary talent. ‘There are, m his composi- 
tions, a happy combination of simplicity, point, and energy, 
of style and manner, together with a natural flow of humour, 
yuided and tempered by judgment, rarely to be met with in 
the productions of the present day. In short, these volumes 
will afford interesting mformation to the general reader, while 
they are werthy a place in the most select libraries. Impressed 
with this opinion of the merits of the work, and of the abilities 
oi the author, we earnestly hope, that it will expe rience that 
encouragement from. the public which may induce /um to 
hasten the appearance of the “three or four additional 
volumes,’ which, he assures us, are already completed. 





— = - = = ~— 


Si. Clair, or the Heiress of Desmond; By Miss Owenson, 
Author of the Missionary, &c. 12moe. 2 vols. Pp. 458. L5s. 
a ae Stockdate, i812, 


Wr have always considered Miss Owenson as a woman of 
genius, capab le- of distinguishing herself in this line of com- 
position, whenever she could subject her imagination to the 
corrective influence of her judgement. Nor has the perusal 
of St. Clair prodaced any change in oursentiments. Here, 
indeed, her imagination has not been allowed to indulge in 
those excursive flights, which must, in some of her former 
productions, have disgusted many, at least,.of her readers ; 
and, therefore, though it es to have been written in very 
early life, it must, we think, have been submitted to the cor- 
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rection of maturer years. “ It is,” as she observes herself, 
“ almost destitute of plot, and the few incidents it relates, 

may, pr bab sly , be traced with little y Variation, in the dome sic 

records of many an amiable family, whose peace has been 
sacrificed to the sentimental imprudence, and xurdent  pas- 
sions, of its most highly-gifted member, evincing that the best 
mnformed mind, even when associated with the worthiest heart, 
by mnsensibly resigning itself to the tmpulses ef a streng but 
fatal propensity, may wound, in those delicate paints which 
the scrutiny of the law cannot reaeb, that society {which} it 
was calculated to enrich by its virtues, by its endowments to 
adorn.” : 

This is a geod moral to impress, or rather a useful truth 
to illustrate, but with Jess circumlocution, and greater accu- 
racy, the author might have described such a personage, as 
aman of warm feelings, aud weak principles, who, destitute 
of the only sure basis of mural conduct, religion, sacrifices 
his duty to his passions. le fact, such a character 1s the hero 
of the piece. He ts the descendant of a Catholic family, who, 
having abjured his religion, and married a heretic, was com- 
pelled to seek a refuge from domestic femcrnet, in the 
mountains of Switzerland. Lord L. the head of the family, 
however, follows this example, and, becoming a Protestant, 
is, at the period at which the narrative begins, prime minister 
in Ireland. The hero of this story is the offspring of the 
marriage above stated, and, having lost his futher, and a saffi- 
ciency ‘only of his patrimony remaining to suppart his mother 

and sisters in Switzerland, he repairs to lreland, where he is 
veateed into the house of his noble relative, from whose 
patronage and protection he has been taught to expect some 
permanent provision, 

His mind, however, and his habits, ill suit him for a state 
of dependance ; ; he is a kind of intellectual visionary, enter- 
taining notions and opinions peculiar to himself, forming an 
exalted estimate of his own talents, and h: Ving NO relish for 
the ordinary intercourse, and common occurrences, of human 
life. Ameng other strange notions, he contends, that * to be 
totally unipfluenced by situation and circumstances, IS, per- 
haps, the standard of human perfection.” Tf the esther 
here only meant, as we suspect, that to preserve a mind 
unruffied .by the frowns . fortune, and to rise superior to 
adversity, is the province « a philosop her, and still more the 
duty of a Christian, she is so far correct. But if, as the 
passage taken by itself evidently imports, to suffer no circum- 
stances to influence our opinions or our conduct, which should 
be regulated by some fixed, settled, and invariable rule, is to 
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attain to per.ection, (which, be it observed, no liuman being, 
nor any-one, but the hero of a novel, «ho too often resembles 
nothing human, ever dreamed of pretending to) she betrays 
avery strange ignorance of human nature. Man, ind ed, 
ought to have certain fixed principles of religion, never to be 
lost sight of in any situation, nor under any circumstances ; 
but in every other respect, he must, of necessity, regu- 
late his opinions and his conduct by circumstances ; for those 
opinions, we mean such as are to influence his actions, and 
that conduct, which are perfectly judicious and proper, under 
certain circumstances, may be extremely injudicious and 
improper, under opposite or different circumstances. Hence, 
it follows, that this is an imaginary standard of perfection, 
which has nothing either of practical philosophy, or of prac- 
tical utility, to recommend it. 

The character of Lady L. the wife of our hero’s patron, is 
no very uncommon character in high, or rather in fashionable, 
life. 


“* Lady L. is perfectly a woman of fashion, which is all Lady L. 
requires to be ; rank and opulence take in, with her, the whole scale 
of human perfection; you may judge, therefore, how far I have 
ascended that of her esteem. She treats me, however, with that 
indiscriminating and insipid courtesy, which she means should pass 
for affability and condescension ; yet, if her face is ever susceptible 
of expression, it is when I dare maintain an opinion of my own, 
in Opposition to one of my lord’s, or some of his noble guests. As for 
herself, she never has an opinion, and her conversation is an incessant 
repetition of common-place reflections, which one hears bandied 
about from every mouth, whether of the vulgar little, or the vulgar 
great; they are both esteemed the best people in the world, and are, 
in short, just such people 2s one meets with every day, and every 
where ; yet these are the persons on whose bounty Iam thrown! 
On whom | am dependant!—I, dependant! Oh! merciful hea- 
ven! never! with youth and health, never !” 


As he was thus explaining his feelings, and his situation, 
in aletter toa friend (for the whole narrative is constructed 
in the eptstolary form) he was sent for to Lord L.’s study, 
who rallicd him, not inaptly, vn his romantic disposition. The 
conference ended by his temporary acceptance of the office 
of tutor to the lord’s children, with whom he immediately 
obtained permission to retire to the family seat in Connaught. 
He then resumes his letter, and, deploring the morbid sen- 
sibility, which he seems to regard as an incurable disease, 
proceeds in the following enthusiastic strain : 


‘If lam organized upon principles diametrically opposite to the 
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jinc of | fe in which I am to act, am I therefore to blame? Calm, it 
you can, the torrent which rushes impetuously through my veins ; 
diminish the action of that vital fluid which circulates its mysterious 
power through my whole being, and give a firmer and more rigid tone 
to nerves which now thrill and vibrate in fetal sympathy to every fine 
impression ; and then command me to feel and éhink like the common 
herd of men, and I will obey you.” 


This is the reasoning, if, indeed, the term may be profaned by 
its application to such senseless rant, of an untutored savage, not 
of a rational and religious being. A man of education, coolly 
ascribing evgry folly he commits to the strength of his pas- 
sions, and the qui ickness of his circulation, to. those physical 
properties, which he had received from nature ; and thus indi- 
rectly libelling his Maker, as if he had not endued him with 
reason to controul, with judgment to direct, his passions, is, we 
should hope, an exhttitinn as unnatural, as it certainly is silly. 
But there are many such extravagancies in the philosophical 
reveries of this self-devoted m: artyr to sepsibility. We turn, 
with pleasure, from such unprofitable subjects to animate d 
descriptions of Irish manners, and of Irish scenery. 


** Nothing in this country, which peculiarly belongs to it, is prized 
by its natives; they Jook with indifference upon the beauty of their 
native scenes, and talk to you affectedly of the Alps and Appennines. 
Their mountains, so numerous and so picturesque, and which serve as 
Alemlics, where (in which) vapours, exhaled by the sun, are con- 
densed into clouds, and send their refreshing dews and fruitful showers 
to fertilize and enrich their plegteous soil; their lakes more numerous 
than in any other country in the world of the same extent, so impor- 
tant in a commercial view, affording, as many of them do, within a 
few miles of the sea, a free navigation; their mines, rich in metallic 
treasures ; their quarries of the finest marble; ina word, those gifis 
en which the well-being of society depends, and which: nature here 
has so bounteously lavisl ed, are not only unappreciated, but almost 
unknown ly name tothe inhabitants. This indifference to national 
possessions extends itse]f beyond mere inanimate nature. The Irish 
acknowledge no merit, and are sensible to no excellence, which is 
born and grows among themselves. The genius of the country feels 
the slight, droops under the neglect, or flies to regions more willing to 
appreciate its efforts—more capable to reward them. It commands 
the armies of other coustries, and procures conquest and glory to 
great nations ; it takes the lead.in the free senate of the freest people 
of the earth; it enriches the annals of literature, with ‘prodpraious 
which can only perish with the language tn which they aie embod; ied 
and is every where admired, except on the soil w hich gave it birth.’ 


We are not disposed te censure the trifling exaggerations of 
a patriotic mind, which are much more excusable than ‘the 
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strange indifference here described. The one, indeed, origi- 
nates in a laudable principle, engenders the most amiable 
feelings, and awakens some of the best sympathies of our 
nature; while the other is the deformed offspring of perverted 
taste and childish intellect, producing an wnnatural anti- 
pathy, and a distorted pre- possession. The love of our country 
is the genial source of generous affections; the ennobling spring 
of great actions, the vivyfying principle which identifies the 
individual with his native land; endears to him every sur- 
rounding object of animate, and inanimate, nature; gives " 
his heart the most enlivening impulse of delight, at deeds « 
heroism atchieved by her sons ; and makes it sweii with a <ol- 
dier’s energy when danger threatens her. Strange! that a 
people of such warm feelings, such generous minds, of such 
susceptible hearts, and having such a lively sense of honour, 
should cherish such an indifference for the beauties, and the 
productions, of their own highly-favoured country, and harbour 
such a predilection for the growth and produce of a foreign 
soil, 


*¢ The Irish women,” we are told, and with great truth, ‘‘ are 
beautiful, eminently beautiful, presenting in the softness and vivacity 
of their manners, all that we most admire in the French, and esteem 
in the English, women. But, my dear friend, how difficult to find 
that cultivation of the intellectual powers; that delicacy of taste ; 
that refinement of sentiment; that ethereal tone of mind, and of 
manner, which places woman in the sphere for which she was 
created, holding the intermediate degree between angel and man !” 


Without presuming to question the accuracy of this charac- 
ter of her countrywomen, we must observe, that we do not very 
well understand how the Irish women can present every thing 
that we most esteem in the English women, without cultivated 
minds, refined sentiments, or dignified suavity of tone and 
manner. If a man had drawn the character instead of a 
woman, we suspect that he would not have represented any one 
destitute of these qualities as entitled to any high degree of 
esteem. Beauty may captivate, but manner, mind, and 
principle, must combine to secure the esteem of the objec 
capiivated, or to give strength and durability to his. passion. 

In the neighbourhood of St. Clair’s present retreat in Con- 
naught, lived Olivia, the heiress of Sir Patrick Desmond ;--- 
the only child of a runaway daughter whom her father had dis- 

carded for her imprudence, though, on her decease, his affec- 
tion for her returned, and was now centered in her offspring. 
This young lady was betrothed to the eldest son of Lord L. 
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a colonel in the army, who was now expected home, (with his 
brother, a major in his own regiment) to claim-his promised 
bride. On the arrival of the family of L. at their country 
seat, a ball was given to the neighbouring gentry, to which, of 
course, Olivia was invited. St. Chair thus describes her. 


“* Olivia is rather bewitching than beautiful; but there is a certain 
artless pagenney in her air; an original something, which possesses a 
charm not to be defined : it will not strike every one, but those it does 
will feel it sensibly. Her movements are graceful beyond the reach of 
art, for her’s is the grace of sentiment rather than of external motion, 
and is in my eyes a thousand times more beautiful than even beauty it- 
self ; it animates her every action, but it is most eminently conspicuous 
when she dances. <A thousand times, as her light form flitted by me 
in the dance, did I feel the full force of the Spectator’s assertion, that 
““to be a good dancer, it is Tequisite to have a good understanding.” 
There was a soul in the dancing of Olivia, which seemed even to dis- 
sipate the fashionable listlessness of her tonish partners, and a wild, 
native, feminine vivacity in her air and manner, which seemed not 
the effect of confidence, but the cause of the most winning ease and 
modest freedom: yet I thought at times she appeared to lose all inte- 
rest in the gaiety in which, a moment before, she seemed to partici- 
pate with all’her heart; an air of abs‘raction stole over her animated 
countenance, as if she involuntarily retired within herself; anda 
glance of mss igence lurked in her eye, which slily seemed to satir- 
ize the lively sallies (which) her lips dispersed to the triflers who 
fluttered round her; while the tone of her voice, the most touching, 
the most ha 4rmonious, I ever heard, constantly raised expectation, the 
matter which excited its powers destroyed.” 


By this deseriptic m, (aided by the title of the book), our 
readers are no doubt p repared for the direction of our hero’s 
enthusiasm towards the animating subject of it. In short, he 
soon becomes a favourite with Sir Patrick Desmond, a constant 
visitant at Desmond Abbey, and an ardent lover of his relation’s 
betrothed bride. This high and honourable enthusiast, this 
admirer of virtue, this champion of al! that is noble in mind, 
or magnanimous In conduct, careless alike of the happiness of 
the colonel, and of the character of Olivia, by his assiduities 
and attentions, contrives to seduce her affections from their 
legitimate claimant, and, before the arrival of her destined 
husband, makes himself master of her heart. 

In the course of the many interesting conversations which 
occur between the amorous philosopher, St. Clair, ard the 
amiable child of nature, Olivia, the former had promised to 
lend the latter the “ Nouvelle Eloise’ of Rousseau, and the 
performance of this promise furnished him with a pretext for a 
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visit to the Abbey, at a time when the colonel (who had now 
returned to ivcland. and was assiduous in his attendance on his 
mistress) would not, as he thought, be with Olivia. He was, 
however, mistaken, for, on his arrival, he found her lover read- 
ing to her. He then presented his book, which the colonel 
immediately took out of her hand, and ‘the following dialogue 
ensued. 


* And you are going to peruse Eloisa?” said he gravely. “ I am 
going to re-peruse it,” replied Olivia: ‘‘ itis one df those books we 
read with avidity, lay by with regret, and Jook forward with delight- 
ful anticipation to that moment when we shall again read, and again 
admire. 

*¢ There are errors,” said the colonel, with increased gravity, 
‘¢ which admit of no excuse, and should meet with no toleration. To 
be warned of a danger, and yet to seek it, isamong the number: ‘ the 
woman who reads this book is Jost,’ says its author ; and yet you find 
it in the hands of every woman who reads at all. 

«© Let us consider this assertion,’ said Olivia, ‘* as among the many 
paradoxes which clouded the genius of Rousseau; and, I believe 
oftener proceeded from nervous irritability, and the pettishness of dis- 
2ppointed expectations, than from intervals of intellectual weakness 
or mental depravity. For to be conscious of composing a work cal- 
culated to destroy the virtue and happiness of one-half of the species, 
and to write it in a style most likely to seduce that half to its perusal, 
is an act too contradictory to the general tenor of Rousseau’s life and 
sentiments to obtain credence from the most unthinking mind. For 
my own part, if I am to judge of the general tendency of a work by 
the impression it makes on myself, J know of no work which rises 
higher in the scale of morality than the one in question. It is not by 
repeating the word virtue that Rousseau enforces its sentiments ; he 
steals it into our hearts, and leads ys to embrace its principles while 
we fancy we are only admiring the style in which they are clothed.” 


We cannot but observe, in this place, before we transcribe 
the Colonel’s answer to this pretty speech, that the author is 
inconsistent in making her heroine, whom she represents as a 
sensible and well-informed woman, talk like a downright foal. 
It is a novel mode of studying morality by looking for its prin- 
ciples in a most immoral book ; and it is the first time we ever 
heard of virtue stealing into a female bosom through the 
channel of vice. How the contemplation of such a scene as 
that of a svstematic seducer and a philosophic prostitute, who 
cherishes her lawless passion even when married to another 
maa, and earries her philosophy so far as to justify it on her death 
bed, and to suffer it to occupy her last moments ; how, we 
say, the contemplation of such a scene can lead a female to 
embrace the. principles of virtue, we confess ourselves utterly 
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nable to understand. But what we complain of, in the 
author, is not the declaration of opinions so absurd, but the 
utter inconsistency of such opinions with the principles and the 
character of her heroine, into whose mouth she has put them. 
We cannot bear to hear a girl of sense talk like a fool, though 
we are sometimes destined to witness such aberrations from 
habit and propriety in real life. Having offered our own 
observations, we now leave the Colonel to make his, remarking 
only that he does not argae much more strongly than his fair, 
sagt weak, antagonist. 


‘ His style,’ said the Colonel, ‘‘ is even more dangerous than his 
principles; it is that which betrays you to embrace opinions whose 
evil tendency is concealed beueath the graceful drapery “of flowery 
language; and I really believe that more unfortunates” (unfortunate 
women, we presume, he meant, but why will not the author put 
grammatical language, at least, into the mouth of a gentleman ?) 
** have been made by his sentimental sorcery, than by the undisguised 
libertinism of a Sedley or a Wilmot. How many women are there 
who would prefer being the elegant, the impassioned, the highly-gified, 
but criminal, Eloisa, to the formal, uninteresting, but virtuous, 
Clarissa! Vice is never so irresistible in its examples when wit, 
talents, and sentiment, lend their charms to its decoration.” 


[t surely is a gross libel on the sex to contend, that they 
would rather be elegant and criminal, than uninteresting and 
virtuous! If the imputation had not come from a woman, 
our reprobation would have been expressed in much stronger 
terms than our gallantry will now ailow us to use. ‘The Colonel 
is a stupid reasoner; he be gins by imputing all the deleterious 
effects of this novel | on the female mind, tothe charms of mere 
style, “ the graceful drapery of flowery language ;” but, at the 
close of his remark, - ascribes it to © wit, talents, and senti- 
ment,” which are, In a manner, Sbgeetleint of style. But 
from both observations it is evident he never read the author, or 
did not understand liim. Rousseau’s style is certainly excel- 
lent; but its characteristic is not gracefulness ; nor has it any 
thing flowery belonging to it. Nor do we remember any 
attempt at wit, throughout his nouvelle Eloise. It is_ by his 
artful mode of reasoning, his delusive sophistry, bis luxuriant 
descriptions, and the sentimental varnish, with which he glosses 
over the most licentious conduct, and the most immoral acts, 
that he makes an impression on the young and inexperienced 
bosom, and atchieves the triumph of passion over principle. St. 
Clair now jol ined in the dialogue. 

** Good heaven !” 


exclaimed I, “‘ and can you name vice and Eloisa 
in a breath :” 
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It is, perhaps, difficult,” said he, ‘‘ to define the precise limits 
of vice and virtue; but Eloisa was certain] y guilty in an instance, 
which, considered relatively, with regard to its effects on society, 
must be termed crime.” (It was not the instance, but the avt, which 
was a crime.) ‘* If virtue were so arbitrary in its nature as to be 
estimated only by circumstance and situation, even the most guilty 
might produce some extenuation of their crime; but the conduct of 
an individual is to be judged by those laws, which society has framed 
for the preservation of its wel! being and general happiness; and, 
according to their fiat, Eloisa was not innocent.” 


The Colonel here took up a weak ground of argument, when 
he ought to have taken up a strong one. Instead of representing 
whoredom as contrary to the laws for rather rules, for it is not 
a breach of any positive law, or statute, unless ‘accompanied 
with other circumstances than these which marked it in the 
person ef Eloisa,) ef society, he might have silenced the lady 
more decidedly by an appeal tothe laws of her Ged. But in the 
discussion of sinful conduct, it never seems to enter the heads 
of any of these personages to submit it to the proper test. 
i ‘hey reason, and they philosophize, most circuitously, but 
they never go to that strait point, the road te which is smooth, 
even, and direct. They appear, in short, never to remember, 
that they are religious and accountable beings. St. Clair either 
presuming on the weakness of the Colonel’s argument, or om 
the strength of his own eloquence, replied : 


‘ A moral] may be drawn” (which, certainly, the author never drew 
himself,and never intended his readers should draw) ‘‘even from the im- 
puted crime of Eloisa,” a singular mede of describing the deliberate pro- 
stitution of her person —‘“ for, if the magnanimity, the piety, the more 
than masculine mind of this superior woman, were not proof against 
a temptation too beedlessly embraced, and an unwarrantable a reg 
in her own powers of resisiance; does it not, to weaker minds, and 
stronger passions, inculcate the necessity of flight from the very first 
approach of a pleasing error; which may eventually terminate in 
vice? The first step, however remote from the central point of 
criminality ; (what point that is Miss Owensen has nut condescended 
to explain, and, never having heard of it before, it is out of our power 
to enlighten our readers on the subject,) ‘‘ though not always deci- 
sive, is to be feared ; and he who demonstrates that the first deviation 
from right, ineven the worthiest characters, may erminate in conse- 
aqjuences fatal to themselves, and injurious to society, does as much 
service to the cause of morality, as he who draws a faultless standard 
for the imitation of mankind, and colours the finisbed picture with 
lights and tints tb vond the most lively glow of human perfection.” 


We have already observed, that Rousseau had never any such 
moral as this in his contemplationg when he composed the 
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work in question; nor will it bear the application which St. 
Clair has ascribed to it. Had he, indeed, supposed, that such 
an effect would be produced by the perusal of his book, would 
he have said, * the woman who reads this book is lost?” Be- 
ides. he has neither punished vice, nor rewarded virtue. St, 
Clairs observations, therefore, are perfectly irrelevant. _ Nor 
is the assertion of the dangerous tendency of the book, the 
eifect of mere vauity in the author. Far, unh: ippily, we lersouay 
a deplorable instance of its destructive influence on one of the 
most virtuous, the most innocent, and the most amiable, of 
her sex; whose principles were shaken, whose feelings were 
ververted, and whose virtue was undermined, by the seductive 
ages of the new Eloise. But what execration should be the 
ot of the man, who, aware of its effects, could still give such 
a book to the world, and thus become the deliberate destroyer 
of female Innocence St. Clair’s professions are at variance 
with his practice ; ‘tes this is not unnatural; indeed, the 
volume of human nature presents but teo many portraits ef 
men who know what is right, and do what is wrong! ‘The 
Colonel closes the dialogue, by a very-judicious reproof of St. 
Cc yey who had chaunted forth, mosteathusiastically, the praises 
Rousseau and Goethe. 


i 
: 
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“ You would have done well to have confined (to confine) yout 
panegyric to their style ; its magic is admirable ; but its influence is 
transient when reason and reflection are suffered to exert their 
powers ; ten Gotthe fails to palliate suicide, and Rousseau to exte- 
nuate seduction: then Werter appears to us the unhappy victim of 
ungovernable passions, whose example is the more dangerous from 
the pre-possessing amiability of his character ; and St. Preux, as the 
betrayer of ee ace and the violator of every law of hospitality. 
For my own part, | Vi il] candidly own, if I had a young friend whose 
studies I was anxious to direct, the authors in question would be the 
last § should recommend to her perusal.” 


Olivia, resolved to assert the privilege of her sex, to have 
the last word, closes the conversation, by remarking that the 
bad effects of a book on weak minds is no proof of its deme- 
rit; aremark muci on a par, in point of wisdom, with the rest 
of her observations on Rousseau and his work. The friendly 
intercourse between her and St. Clair continues, and, though 
his conscience sometimes reproaches him with his tre: enag? the 
philosophizing sage checks her rebukes, by telling her * nor 
can Ll accuse myself of having taken any obvious and direct 
means to secure a return to that passion, which, ardent 
and all-pervading, is mingled with every emotion of my soul, 
and blepded with every atom of my frame.” 
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At length the day of Olivia’s marriage with the colonef is 
fixed ; two days before, St. Clair has a casual interview with 
her, and each reveals to the other that passion which they had 
mutually inspired. Another interview is fixed for the follow- 
ing day, the eve of her marriage, at a fis shing-house, at some 
distance from the’ abbey. Here they are Surprized by the 
colonel and his brother, a duel ensues, St. Clair is k ‘ilted, and 
Olivia is seized with a fever, accompanied with delirium, and 
terminating in death. She leaves behind her a paper in which 
are faithfully and ably delineated, the origin, progress, and 
effect, of her passion ; and which contains this salutary cau- 
tion te her sex. 


‘ The woman who violates the natural decorums of her sex, 
which are ber virtue’s best safeguard ; who suffers her moral sense to 
be vanquished by the sophistry of reasoning vice; and who nourishes 
* criminal passion under the guise of a refined sentiment, has little to 
boast of personal preservation.” 


If this be not the best of Miss Owenson’s productions, it is 
more free from defects than any of those which have fallen 
under our cognizance ; and with the exceptions which we have 
noticed, to which might be added some few inaccuracies of 
style, it is highly creditable to her talents. 





Bibliomana, or book Madness; a bibliographical Romance, in 
Six Paris. Tilustrated with Cuts. By the Reverend Thos. 
Frognall Dibdin, Pp. 794, So. 11. 7s. Longman and Co. 
181}. 


Happiry in this country, hitherto, a knowledge of things has 
been ceemed prete rable to a knowledge of books ; the study of 
the works of nature has justly preceded that of the works of 
man; but it does not hence follow, that, at any period, 
the natural and physical seiences, mechanics, as well as the 
volite arts, have attained unrivalled chagprg Englishmen 
should still despise a mechanical knowledge of boo ks, and the 
history of book collectors. In a country so po R. lous, wealthy, 
and learned, there should be votaries to every possible branch 
of human knowledge ; men of every taste, may, not merely 
with innocence, but even with some degree of general utility, 
gratify themselves with all kinds of intellectual pursuits, which 
do not minister to sensvial MYs or moral depravity. ‘The intel- 
lectual greatness, indeed, of a nation, must consist in the 
number as well as the individual excellence of its learned in- 
habitants. We should not, therefore, hastily condemn the 
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scierice, (as it is called by its devotees) of bibliography, 
although we may not be disposed to rank it among the first, or 
even second, order of intellectual pursuits. Ourauthor, however, 
in affecting to laugh at book-madness, has furnished able, 


; 


learned, and } perhaps even too successful, palliatives for this 
dreadfully contagious disease ; and, like the writers on “ domes- 
tic medicine,’ has contributed to generate more maladies 
than he even professes to cure. pee has adopted the ancient 
method of good-humoured, and genteel, dialogue, combining 
atthe same time the old A m4 exterior, with that of 
modern elegance. His “ bibliographical romance,” contains 
six books, each of which begins and ends with wood euts, 
and bordered pages; the first dialogue, is “ the Lvening 
Walk; on the right uses of literature;” a lively defence of 
bh ibliograp hy ; second, “* the Cabinet ;”’ outline of foreign and 
domestic bibli Yia aphy ; third, the Auction Ham ; character 

f Orlando: of ancient prices of books, and of book binding, 
ieidiceenian bibliomaniacs ; fourth, the Library, Henry's 
History of Great Britain, monachism and chivi alry, some 
account of book-collectors in England ; fifth, the Drawing 
Room, History of Bibliomania, or account of book collections, 
and, sixth, “the Alcove sy iptoms of the disease called Biblioma- 
nia, probable means of its cure.” . From “ the Evening Walk,” 
which introduces this romance, we extract the following pas- 
Sage. 

‘f think reviews,* (said Lysander) of essential service to litera- 
ure, Chey hold a lash over ignorance and vanity ; and, at any rate, 
they take care to bestow a hearty c astigation upon vicious and sensual 
publications.” (The early volumes of the Monthly, lamentably falsi- 
fy this obsery ation.) “ Thus far they do good ; but, in many respects, 
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‘The earliest publications, I believe, in this country, in the 
haracter of Reviews, were the ‘* Week/y Memorials for th 
Ingenious, &c. Lond. 1683, 4to.---and * ihe Universal Historicat 
Riblietheque ; or an account of most of the considerable books printed 
ina guages, inthe month of January, 1086, Lond. 1087, 4to 
terwards came forth ‘ The Young Student's Litrary, 
by the Athenian Society.’ 1692, fol. a kind of common theatre where 
every person may act, or take such a part as pleases him best, and 
hat he does not like, he may pass over, assuring himself that every 
one’s jadgment not being like his, another may chuse what he wis- 
kes, and so eve ry one may be pleased in their turns,” Pref. § a six 
veeks frost’ is said to have materially delayed the publication. After 
these,in the subsequent century, appeared {the ‘ Old and New Memoir 
f Literuture.’ then, the ‘ Works s of the Learned; upon which wa¢ 
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they do ill, by substituting their own opinions for those of an author,* 
by judging exclusively according to their own previously-formed 
decisions in maiters of religion and politics ; and by shutting out from 
your view, the plan and real tendency of the book which they have 
undertaken to review, and therefore ought toanalyze. It is, to be 
sure, amusing, to read the clamours which have been raised againat 
some of the most valuable, and riow generally received works ! 

When an author recollects the first conclusion of Dr. Kenrick’s review 
of Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Tour to the Hebrides’ he need not fear the flip- 
pancy of a reviewer's wit, as decisive of the fate of his publication !” 


The “ Cabinet” naturally introduces the subjects of books 
and bibliography more copiously, and here we find one of the 
parties to the dialogue, observing : 


“¢ It is gratifying to the English nation, whatever may have been 
the strictures of foreigners upon the paucity ot their bibliographico- 
liter.ry works in the sixteenth century—that the earliest printed 
volume upon the love and ad: antages of book-collecting, was the Phi- 
lobiblion of Richard de Bury, who was bishop of Durham at the close 
of the 14th century, and tutor to Edward III, [The MS. was 
finished ‘ ‘at Aucki ind in the year 1343, in the 5Sth of its author, and 
1)th of his episcopacy.’] I will at present say nothing about the 
merits and demerits of this short treatise ; only I may be permitted to 
observe with satisfaction, that the head of the same seé, at the present 
day, has given many proofs of his attachment to those studies, and ot 
his veward of such merit, as attracted the notice of his illustrious pre- 
decessor, It is with pain that 1 am compelled to avow the paucity of 
publication sin our own Country, ot a nature similar to the Philolih- 
fon of De Bury, even for two centuries after it was composed ; but 
while Leland was making his library-tour, ander the auspices of that 
capricious tyrant Henry VIIIth. many works were planned abroad, 
which greatly facilitated the researches of the iearned.” 


The latter clause of the above sentence contains a very com- 
prehensive description of the real use of bibliography, its fact- 
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built, eclipsing every one that had preceded it, and not excelled by any 
subsequent similur critical journal, The Monthly Review.” 

Another review, entitled ‘‘ the Repullic of Letters,” has escaped 
the author's attention.— Rev. 

* Vide the ** Quarterly,” and the “ Edinburgh,” Reviews.— Rev. 

t ‘* After all, said the reviewing Doctor, we are of opinion with the 
author himself, that this publication contains ‘ the sentiments of one 
who has seen but little ! meoning thereby, that the book was hardly 
worth perusal! Whai bine become of the said Dr. Kenrick now ? 
We will not ask the same question, about the said Dr. Jobuson, 
whose w orks are upon the shelf of every reading man of sense and 
virtue,” 
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kiating learned researches. But some writer may be expected 
to appear, who, possessing all the most extensive catalogues of 
the librartes of bibliomaniacs, will attempt to realize this sole 
object of bibliog: raphy by shorter means, by condensing all the 
names of existing works or treatises, noting only the best or 
most common editions, into a few volumes, where the learned 
may in a few hours ascertain the number and natuve of all the 
writings which have ever been published in the world on any 
particular subject. The French have several “ Bibliotheques 
Universelles” of French writers; but there is none of them of 
any standard authority. A good biographic: il and historical 
dictionary of literature, howe ‘ver, IS unequivoc ally one of the 
most useful, and most diffic ult works ever pu! blished. Mr. D. 
enumerates and criticises nearly all the compilers of works on 
bibliography i in Latin, French, and English, occasionally notic- 
ing some German, Italian, with one or two Spanish and Portu- 
ruese. he work of Don Nicolas Antonio, containing accounts 
of the writings of both ancient and modern Spaniards, is most 
deservedly praised, but the more recent productions of Sempre, 
Capmany, and others, as well as several writers who have com- 
piled a Bibliotheca Eusitana, should have been mentioned. 
Mr. D. indeed, acknowledges his little acquaintance with Spa- 
nish and Portuguese literature, but surely some friend could 
have supplied such deficie ney. W e regret this exc ‘eedingly, for 
two reasons, first, because his work has otherwise so much 
merit that such a defect is the more obvious and lamentable ; 
and secondly, because a brief sketch of Spanish and Portuguese 
works on bibliography, published by an Englishman at the pre- 
sent crisis, would have been particularly gi rateful to the natives 
of the Peninsula. Let it not, however, be supposed that we 
mean to consider the author as wholly neglecting the Spanish 
and Portuguese Bibliomaniacs, we only a prehend that he has 
devoted rm attention to them than justice and policy required. 
To the Jesuits he is sufficiently liberal. ‘* Let us pay,” says 
Lysander, “a due tribute of praise to the published catalogues 


of libraries collected by the Jesuits; men of shrewd talents, | 


and unabating research; and in derogation of whose merits 
Voltaire and D’Alembert disgraced themselves by scribbling the 
most contemptible lampoons. The downfall of this society 
led, not very indirectly, to the destruction of the ancient French 
monarchy. Men seemed to forget, that, while the most shame- 

less depredations were con nmitted within the libraries of the 
Jesuits, the cause of learning, as well as liberty, suffered, and 
the spoils.which have wlittered before our eyes, as the precious 
relics -of these collections, serve to afford a meiancholy proof 
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how little those men stick at any thing; who, in raising the 
war-whoop of liberty and equi ality, tear open the very howels of 
order, tranquillity, peace, and decorum!” In this imanney 
Mr. D. enlivens his work by little incidental igo and 
curious anecdotes. The following picture of a Bibliomaniac 
furnishes a fair specimen of the author's style bat? manner, 


“* Quisquilius :—a victim of the Bibliomania. If one single copy 
of a work happen to be printed ina more particular manner than 
another ; and if the compositor (clever rogue !) happen to have trans- 
posed or inverted a whole senience or page; if a plate or two, no 
matter of what kind, or how executed, go along with it, which is 
not to be found in the remaining copies ; if the paper happen to be 
unique in point of size, whether Maxima or Minima—oh, then, 
thrice happy is Quisquilius! With a well-furnished purse, the strings 
of which are liberally loosened, he devotes no small pertion of wealth 
to the accumulation of prints; aud can justly boast of a collection 
of which few of his contemporaries are possessed. But his walk 
in book collecting is rather limited; he seldom rambles into 
the Juxuriancy of old English black letter Iiterature ; and cares 
still less for a variorum Latiu Classic, stamped in the neat 
mintage of the Elzevir press. Of a-Greek «dldus, or an Italian 
Giunta, he has never yet had the Juxnry to dieam.  ‘* ‘Trehit 
sua quemque voluptas;” and let Quisquilius enjoy his hobby 
horse, even to the riding of it to death; but let him not harbour 
malevolence against supposed injuries inflicted ; let not foolish pre- 
judices, or womanly suspicions, rankle in his breast; authors and 
book-collectors are sometimes as enlightened as himself, and have 
culuvated pursuits equally honourable. Their profession, too, may 
sometimes be equally beneficial to their fellow creatures. A few 
short years shall pass away, and it will be seen who has contributed 
the more etfectively to the public stock of atnasement and instruction. 
We wrap ourselves up in our own litile vanities and weaknesses, and 
fancying wealth and wisdom to be synonymo.s, vent our spleen against 
those who are resolutely striving, under the pressure of mediocrity, 
and domestic misfortune, to obtain an honourable subsistence by their 
intellectual exertions,” 


This moralizing strain, certainly not unworthy of the 
author's reverend character, is followed by more pleasing 
picture of literary aminbility, all of which are introduced 
under the head of the * Auction Room,” a very proper scene 
for sucha group, which might bave received more pointed 
satire. The * Library,” presents us with numerous and 
curious literary anecdotes, from the supposed starvation of 
Friar Bacon, (a view of whose house is given) to the “ Reve- 
laciones of Sancto Birgitie,” whose holy image is also givet! 
ina wood cut, highly characteristic. Of the worthy Saint 
Bridget, indeed, the author has given another curious cut, 
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which exhibits one of her scandalously indecent prophecies, 
In “ the Drawmg Roon,” we fiad portraits of Leland, Arehb. 
Parker, Sackville, &c. with very copious and interesting notes. 
Mr. D. terminates this part with a note : 


Here I conclude my annotation lofours relating to anecdotes of 
Look collectors, and accounts of book auctions. Untess Lam greatly 
deceived, these labours have pot been thrown away; they may 
serve as Well to awaken curiosity, in regard to yet further interesting 
memoranda respecting scholars, as to shew the progressive value ot 
books, and the increase of the disease called the Bibliomania. Some 
of the most curious volumes in English literature have, in these notes, 
been duly recorded; nor can [ conclude such a laborious, though 
humble, task, without indulging a fond hope that this account will 
be consulted by all those who make book-collecting their amuse- 


ment.” P. 018. 


The “ Alcove” contains much useful information respect- 
ing the commercial valuc » or rather the selling price, of 
various scarce books; but it is not susceptible of any abridg- 
ment.. ‘To this volume are added, chronological, bibliographi- 
cal, and general indexes, which evince the immense reading 
and indefatigability of the author, in the multitude of names 
and works here recorded. In a word, eve ry reader must 
admit, that this is one of the most curious, and, in many 
respects, entertaining, volumes which ever issued from an Eng- 
lish press. The author has quoted hundreds of French and 
other writers on Bibliography, which none but a Bibliomaniac 
would purchase, and none but a bedlamite read. In this par- 
ticular alone, he has done a service to his countrymen, by 
presenting tbem with all that is really valuable in many thousand 
volumes. We only fear, that notwithstanding the singularity 
and elegance of this volume its sale will not adequately indem- 
nify its very ingenious and learned author. 
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DIVINITY. 


A Sermon preached at Berkeley Chapel, on Wednesday, March 20th, 
1S11, the general Fast day; and ee at the request of the 
congregation. By J. A. Busfield, A. M. &«. &c. 8vo. pp. 23. 
Rivingtons. ISL. 


A pratn, sensible discourse; with nothing gaudv and flowery, no 
tinsel language, to please itching ears, —_ as is too often employed 
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town, most of which are extra-parochial, and extra-episcopal, and, 
consequently, excrescences. on the establishment. Mr. Busfield, 
very properly, states national sin to be the foundation of national 
misery, shews, from sacred history, the punishments formerly 
inflicted on sinful nations ; imputes the present state of France to the 
sinfulness of her people; and points out those prevalent vices in the 
British metropolis, such as dissipation, and breach of the Sabbath, 
which, if not speedily reformed, may reasonably be expected to bring 
down similar inflictions of divine vengeance on our own heads. It 
is creditable to the congregation, that the publication of such a sermon 
is imputable to their request. 


“* Knowledge Increased ;’ a Sermon preached in the Parish Church of 
Haverhill, Suffolk, June 26th, 181C, being the first anniversary of 
the schools for the education of poor children, established in- that 
Parish, on the day of the National Jubilee, October 25th, 1805. 
By the Rev. Jonathan Walton, A. M. Rector of Birdbrook, Essex. 
Svo. pp. 38. Hatchard. 1811. 


Tuts is a judicious and able discourse, on the necessity and advan- 
tages of a Christian Education forthe poor. In one part of it, the 
author, as it appears to us, combats a shadow, in confuting a strange 
notion of we Know not who, that, by teaching the poor to read the 
gospel, we shall render them unfit for the situations which they are 
destined to fill in life. We have, indeed, heard objections started to 
a general and indiscriminate education of the poor, but never to such 
an education as would enable them to ‘‘ search the Scriptures,” nor 
can we conceive that avy Christian could start such an objection, 
‘ Tis true, that, iv a certain mercantile body, the propagation of Chris- 
tian knowledge among a heathen people, was objected to, by an 
individual,.some years ago, on a similar ground; but, we hope and 
believe, that no man now lives, bold and impious enough, to repeat 
such an objection. 

In tracing the progress of religious knowledge, and the means of 
diffusing it among the lower orders of society, from the earliest times, 
Mr. Walton thus pertinently animadverts on the interruption which 
it experienced from the interested policy of the Church of Rome. 

*€ It’ is lamentable to observe, how soon the blessed strain that 
flowed from Zion, filling with joy and gladness, ‘ the pastures of the 
wilderness,’ and making ‘the desert to rejoice, and blossom as the 
rose,’ was obstructed in its course by the deep-rooted iniquity of 
man’s heart. The day that dawned so bright was ere long overcast; 
the years pass away,and we behold the rising of that cloud of Papal Supet- 
stition which soon extended its baneful shade over the nation; when 
the same evil spirit which had influenced the Scribes and Pharisees of 
old persuaded even the professed servants of Him who preached 
the gospel to the poor, to take away from the multitude ‘ the key ot 
knowledge,’ and to shut up the Scriptures. Then succeeded an age 
of melancholy darkness; nothing could be more wretched than the 
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state in which popery, for a long season, kept the people ; it held them 
ignorant of every thing which was of importance to the welfare of 
their souls; ignorant of every weighty truth of the gospel], and made 
them acquainted with nothing but the most vain and idle imagina- 
tions ; insomuch, that we may say, that, had the whole earth been 
searche:! through, to find a glaring contradiction, none could have 
been found more striking than the state of the Christian world, when 
popery universally prevailed, compared with our Lord's words, ‘* The 
Poor have the Gospel preached to them.’ ” 

This is very true ; and a most disgraceful fact it is to the Romish 
Clergy, who cannot find even the shadow of a pretext in Scripture 
for withholding the bible from.the poor. The Sermon is well 
written, and the arguments, appropriate to the subject; are pressed 
with ability and strength. 


Hints on Toleration: in five essays. By Philagatharches. Cadell and 
Davies, London, Svo. Pp. 307. 


Tuese Essays are constructed with a view to keep alive the dissenting 
interest and to promote separation from the established Church. For 
this purpose, many abstract propositions of a popular nature are ad- 
vanced, many hints are given to excite the error that the Church is 
intolerant, and many common-place observations are made about the 
rights of Conscience. But all that relates to the truly evangelical pre- 
cepts of endeavouring to preserve the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace, all that concerns the gospel doctring of cultivating humility and 
teachableness of disposition, all that would recommend the example 
of our Saviour, who was remarkable, during the season of his mortality 
upon earth, for compliance with authorized ordinances, is passed over ; 
and, instead of the readers of the book being reminded, in the language 
of St. Paul, that there is one faith, and one baptism, they are taught 
that every author of a different faith, every Impugner of the Sacra- 
ment of baptism, hasa right to propagate his opinions and that this is 
a right which he does not in any way derive, (we certainly agree, 
though in a very different sense from the authof, that he does not,) 
from the governors of the country in which he resides. It is, thero- 
fore, contended that neither the Church nor the civil power can justly 
pretend to exercise tolefation, since that cannot be tolerated, which 
man enjoys as a natural right, over which no human authority can 
have control. Whoever wishes to see these precious principles 
insisted on, may look to the book. We, for oar part, should deem 
ourselves inexcusable were we to give further publicity to the mis 
chievous tenets of the author, by dwelling longer on his work, which 
he concludes by gravely remarking, as a corollary to the wild theory 
which he bas endeavoured to support, that 

« Every unbiassed mind will be constrained to draw the inference, 
that the liberties of a body, so numerous, opulent, virtuous, and foyal, 
as the Protestant dissenters, must be greatly augmented, rather than 
diminished ! ! !" 

































ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


POLITICS. 


Papers relating to the action Letween nis Majesty's sloop Lille Belt, of 
eighteen guns, and the United Siates frigate President, of forty-four 
guns. Svo. Pp, 21. Murray. 181). 


Ovur monthly Summary of Politics, which, though it will be found in 
a subsequent part of the number, was written and printed before we re- 
ceived this tract, contains a brief discussion of the business of the Little 
(here termed the Lille) Belt; .and it is not, therefore, necessary for 
us to do more, than to recommend the ‘* Papers” to the perusal of 
every one who may wish to form an accurate judgment of that extra- 
ordinary affair. A Preface is added, from the ‘limes newspaper of 
Dec. 7th, in which the same line of argument is taken up, which, 
as will be seen, by a reierence to our “ Politics’ we have taken up 
ourselves. We have only one more remark to make on the subject. 
From the evidence of all the officers of the Little Belt, it appears 
that it was not a sing/e gun which was fired first from the President, 
but a whole broadside; aud there could be no mistake as to the fact, 
since the attention of our captain and his oflicers bad been particularly 
directed to ‘he American frigate, during ber pursuit of the sloop, for 
several hours, Captain Bingham, too, was so situated in his own 
vessel, that he must have seen, as well as heard, from what quarter the 
first fire proceeded, and whether it came from a single gun, or from a 
tier of guns. 

We take this opportunity of congratulating our readers, on the intel- 
ligence which has been received, since our ** Politics’ were cons gned 
tothe press.* ‘Vhanks to the wisdom of our councils, and the vigour of 
our arms, nota colonial settlement in any part of the globe now 
acknowledges the authority of our enemy. Zdus has Buonaparte ac- 
complished his favourite object of ‘* ships, colonies, and commerce ;” 
and fius may every wish of his be gratified, and every object of his 
accomplished, which aims at the gratification of lawless ambition on 
the one hand, and at the humiliation of British power on the other! 

News, too, has been received of the adjustment of our difference 
with the United States of America, in respect to the affair of the 
Chesapeake. Here, we think, our government has carried the spirit 
of liberality to the utmost extreme. All circumstances considered, 
the United States have abundant reason to be content with the apology 
offered, and the satisfaction made. But will the Americans be equally 
ready to afford us satisfaction for the deliberate and wanton outrage 
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* Our readers may probably be surprized to hear that the last sheet 
of the number was printed beiore some of the preceding sheets. But 
their surprize will cease when they recollect the near approach of the 
festive season of the year, and the consequent necessity of unusual 
expedition in order that the printers may enjoy their Christmas holidays. 
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committed by their officer on the Little Belt? Or will they not shel- 
ter themselves under the decision of their own mock court of Inquiry ? 
The President’s speech, indeed, has already decided that point; for 
there the charge of aggression is unequivocally fixed upon Captain 
Bingham. It remains, then, to be seen, how far the British ministers 
will acquiesce in this public calumny; or what steps they will adopt 
for vindicating the honour of the national! flag, for supporting the 
national character, and for avenging the murder of nearly thirty British 
seamen. ‘Their sense, indeed, of the transaction has been sufficiently 
displayed in the promotion of the gallant Captain Bingham. And 
we hope, in proportion to the moderation, evinced by them, where 
they conceived one officer to be in the wrong, will be the resolution 
manifested where they know another officer to be in the right. 
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The Triumphs of Telivion; a Sacred Poem, in Four Parts, 12mo. 
Pp. 121, Rivingtons, London. 1811. 




















Tue author of this little poem pleads for indulgence, on account of 
the sacred names which are enrolled in its pages, but there was little 
occasion to ask for indulgence where praise cannot be justly with- 
holden, The unaffected piety, and the correct principles, displayed 
in the poem, may defy the severity of criticism, and will not fail to 
secure to the author the approbation of every virtuous reader. 

The power of religion to support the human soul, under the 
pressure of unmerited persecutivn and accumulated distress, is 
strikingly manifested in the first partof the poem. The rebellious 
and cruel murderers of our unfortunate Charles the First, and ef the 
lamented Louis X VIth of France, are so well described, and the conso- 
Jation which both these exalted characters derived from religion is so 
piously brought honre to our attention, that we will give the words 
of, the Poem, 


«* Around the martyr’d Charles's sacred brow, 
Her beams resplendent, see the Goddess throw, 
When the proud Cromwell, with tyrannic sway, 
Pluck'd all his rights and dignities away ; 

Th’ invwinerable breast-plate of his soul, 

Firm she repels the darts that round him roll, 
When the pick'd tribune with its mock debate, 
With pow’r usurp'd, to judge thew monarch sate, 
He, with maghanimous, unraffled breast, 

Mild, yet majestic, firm, and self-possest, 

Smiles at the abject, mean, and trait’rous race, 
Who sought malignant, for their king's d'sgrace, 
Views their proceeding with a tranquil eye, 

Nor at their unjust sentence heaves one sigh ; 
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With step composed the scaffold he ascends, 
And witha godlike smile his sorrows ends. 


“* Lamented victim ! of a suff’ring line, 

Pursu'd by trials from the pow’r divine ; 

He bow’d obedient to the chast'ning rod, : 
And pleas'd, resign’d his spirit to his God : q 
All Europe at the dire proceeding groan‘d, 

And Albion’s loyal sons his fate bemoan’d ; 

Rous’d by the stunning and amazing blow, 

At once they wept their ow in, and sov’reign’s woe ; 
Blush’d at the impious, sacrilegious deed, 

That gave their Monarch by the axe to bleed. 


** And when deluded France, in modern times, 
Ure'd by foul spirits to infernal crimes ; 
When Hell let loose its fiends in countless swarms, 
When rebel Anarchy rush’d forth to arms ; 
When the best blood the purple ground bedew’'d, 
And th’ air rang with uproar, wild and rude ; 
Lo! the best monarch of the Bourbon name, 
Branded by wretches with opprobrious shame ; 
Like England’s king, of ev'ry hope bereft, 
Nought but Religion’s voice to sooth him left, 
Delicious draughts from her, his soul inhales, 
And thus defies misfortune’s pois’nous gales ; 
Fill’d by her tranquil and salubrious stream, 
Cheer’d by Truths radiant, vivifying beam ; 
Like murder'd Charles, his precious life and crown, 
With sweet composure, lays unmurm’ring down ; 
Not e’en the rites of sepulture bestow’d, 
Rites tothe meanest and the worst allow’d ; 
From his lone grave, *twas said, spontaneous grew 
Fresh and fair lilies of the whitest hue ; 
Pure as the virtuous blood, from whence they sprung, 
Which o’er his shale their heads desponding hung, 
Weeping soft dews in pity o’er his tomb, 
Yet ever flourishing in fairest bloom. 


“* Was this the nation, polish’d and urbane, 
These the brave people, loyal and humane ? 
Henceforth, be savage deeds your only boast, 
Deeds, which outvie the sons of Afric’s coast ; 
Heav’ns ! since that day, what horrors have ye known ? 
What Tyrants have usurp'd mild Louis’ throne : 
ah ! what domestic, agonizing woes, 

Since France in arms against her Monarch rose ; 
Nor yet is vengeance satiate, o’er her head 
The sword unsheath’d demands the blood she shed.” 
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Here we find pleasing poetry, and correct principles, happily come 
bined, and adapted to discountenance faction, and to illustrate the 
evils which it never fails to draw upon a nation. 

Not Jess fore:biy does the author mention the power of religion 
in private life, when the grave is opening to receive the wreck of man, 

In the second part of ihe poem, the healing virtues of repentance 
are described in a way that carries consolation to the afflicted soul. 


“When on the cross, the Lord of life expir'd, 
When the indignant sun frown’d and retir’d, 
When the rocks rent, the graves gave up their dead, 
As low he bow d in pain his sacred head ; 
The thief repentant sought nor sought in vain, 
Mercy, and pardon, of him to obtain : 
Christ hears his pray’r, his sins are all forgiv’n, 
And a place promis’d to his soul in heav'’n.” 


Whoever possesses a disposition to be pleased with these passages, 
will be pleased by a general perusal of the poem; passages equally 
beneficial in their tendency abound in each part of it. We 
were, indeed, Jess gratified with the fourth part of the poem, than with 
the three preceding parts. The author writes, as in a fancied dream, 
of intercourse with her departed mother, and of confidence in her 
being of the celestial inhabitants, in a strain of familiarity which 
little accords with the humility taught in the gospel. She also speaks 
of her own intreaties offered for her departed mother’s aid, which 
can be properly offered to none but to God. 


‘* Oft do I turn, al] weeping to her shrine, 

«* And with deep sighs implore her grace divine ; 
‘** Implore her aid to elevate my views, 

«* And o'er my wounded spirit peace diffuse.” 


Great as are the consolations of a parent, in numberless ways, to a 
child, while life is continued to that parent, death at once removes 
all foundation of looking longer to the lamented relation for assist- 
ance. This were to honour the creature, and to rob the Creator of 
the prayers due only to him. 

We should have been happy if it had been in our power to 
bestow unmingled praise on the author of this poem, who evidently 
possesses pious sentiments. We make every allowance for the warm 
feelings of sorrow generously excited by the loss of a valued parent ; 
such feelings do honour to the heart of the writer, but, as she evi- 
dently has good sense to regulate those feelings, we hope that her 
sorrow has, by this time, assumed a more sober character, and we 
are confident. that she will admit with us the improprieties to which 
we have ventured to allude. 
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POLITICS, 
Since our last excursion into the field of politics, the repose which 
armies used formerly to enjoy during the rigorous season of winter, 
after the fatigues of a severe campaign, has, according to the modern 
system of French warfare, been interrupted on that Peninsula on 
which the eyes of all Europe have been long fixed. By a masterly 
manoeuvre, suggested by the waichful mind of Lord Wellington, 
who suffers no opportunity for harassing the enemy to elude his vigi- 
Jance; and nobly executed by General Hill, a division of the French 
army under Girard, has been nearly destroyed, and the Spaniards and 
Portuguese have had one more occasion to bless the wisdom of those 
councils, which sent a British army to their aid. Here, British, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese, animated with one common ardour, 
stimulated by one common principle, and fighting in one common 
cause, displayed equal zeal, enterprize, and courage. Thus the large 
army of French, collected from all quarters by Marmont, and 
destined to crush the allies with its overwhelming weight of numbers, 
has been compelled, by the superior skill and prowess of his enemies, 
to limit its operations to the temporary relief of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Aud thus, at the close of the fourth campaign, (if, indeed, it may 
be said to have closed) not one inch of Portugal is occupied by a 
French force ; consequently the French are, in that respect, still 
further from the attainment of their great object than ever. 

In another quarter, indeed, the French have succeeded in reducing 
an important fortress, after the defeat of a Spanish army, in a pitched 
battle. This fortress, the castle of Murviedro, is considered as the 
key to Valencia; but, expert as they have proved themselves to be tn 
unlocking the gates of the strongest places, they will not find, in the 
castle of Murviedro, that go/den key which opened to them the gates 
of Ulm, of Almeida, of Ciudad Rodrigo, and of various other for- 
uesses, in Germany, Italy, and Spain. No, it will supply them only 
with akey of iron, which will require more strength than they, we 
hope and trust, possess, to use with effect. In the battle which 
preceded the tall of Murviedro, the Spaniards, for the most part, 
fought with their accustomed bravery, but they were evidently 
detective ia discipline, and in that knowledge of tactics which ig 
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riecessary to combine and direct a large army, so as to apply it to 
the greatest advantage, and to render it conducive to the most impore 
tant purposes. A portion, too, of the Spaniards, as we, learn from 
their commander, disgraced themselves and their cause. But the 
confusion necessarily attendant on the deficiency which we have 
described, may be productive of effects which it would be unjust 
to impute to cowardice. Under all these disadvantages, however, 
the contest was bravely sustained for several hours, and, though the 
French remained masters of the field, they paid dearly for. their 
victory, and did not dare to improve their advantage, by a pursuit of 
the Spaniards, who retreated in good order to Valencia. Suchet, 
in conformity with that profligate practice of lying, which the French 
government has reduced to a system, pursued alike in their cabinet 
and in their camps, declared his loss to be very trifling, while he 
greatly exaggerated that of the Spaniards. We cannot, here, fore 
bear to hold up to public indignation, the abandoned profligacy of these 
revolutionary commanders, who, though members of the legion of 
honour, and belonging to a profession of which, in ancient France, 
and still every where but in modern France, honour was at once the 
active principle and the legitimate boast, do not scruple, in the face 
of Europe, to put their names to the most deliberate, the most wilful, 
and the -most notorious, falsehoods, and thus to proclaim themselves 
the most atrocious liars. This is one effect of that moral revolution 
which has taken place in France, and which has extended in a greater 
or less degree, and in various ways, to every other country in Lurope. 
The official account of General Blake, however, has placed this 
affair in a clear point of view, and sufficiently proved, that a few 
such victories would annihilate the French army in Spain, Still we 
cannot but think, notwithstanding the importance of the object, 
that it was impolitic, on the part of the Spanish commander, to risk 
a general action, with an army nearly, if not wholly, equal in numbers, 
and infinitely superior in military skill, discipline, and experience, 
and in the knowledge of its officers. A harassing mode of warfare, 
like that which General Ballasteros, in one quarter, and the various 
leaders of the Guerillas in others, have so gallantly and so successfully 


carried on, is the best that can be pursued by the Spaniards, under 


existing circumstances. It is more vexatious in its nature, more 


destructive in its effects, and less hazardous to themselves, than 
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regular actions, the loss of one of which has, in other countries, 
and notoriously in Prussia, decided the tate of an empire. There is 
one good consequence arising out of the affair at Murviedro, inde- 
pendently of the loss sustained by the French; it has accustomed the 
Spaniards to face a formidable force, to witness the effect of know- 
ledge and discipline, and to meet the enemy, in battle array, with 
courage, and with confidence. This is no mean advantage to a peo- 
ple struggling for their liberties, their lives, their religion, their poli- 
tical existence as an independent nation, against the most vindictive 
tyrant, and the most comprehensive tyranny, which ever cursed the 
. descendants of Adam. 

Still Blake and his hardy. followers, not dismayed, but emboldened 
by defeat, and gathering fresh courage as difficulties accumulate, 
make a bold and vigorous stand in Valenoia, the capital of that 
important province. We entertain a strong hope that they will be 
able to defend it against every attack ; at all events we feel con- 
fident that, if itfall at last, its reduction will occasion so sensible 
a diminution of the force of the French, that they will not be 
able to keep possession of it, while the whole surrounding country 
will be occupied by its lawful proprietors, and native guardians, 
Marmont, closely watched by Lord Wellington, wil! not dare to 
weaken his own force, in order to strengthen thatof Suchet. Should, 
however, his ardour for the conquést of Valencia render him, for 
once, neglectful of his own safety; we may be sure he will be made 
to pay dearly for his imprudence. Meanwhile the active ehiefs of 
the Guerillas, and the leaders of the different bands of irregular 
troops, which have their strong holds in the mountainous parts of 
the country, carry ona most destructive warfare against their ene- 
mies. In one place, no less than four thousand French have been 
destroyed by them ;_ in another, eleven hundred prisoners have been 
taken ; and athird party, under Lacy and Sarsfeldt, have traversed 
the Pyrenees, passed the French frontier, and laid the province of 
Languedoc under contribution. Though a desultory warfare like 
this, and detached advantages like these, must be severely felt by 
the enemy, it is not the immediate effect of such proceedings, that 
we consider as important, but the zeal, the activity, the spirit, the 
determination, which they display, which gives us confidence, and 
strengthens our hopes of ultimate success. So long as the principle 
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which animates the bosoms of those gallant men, shall retain its force 
and energy, the Freneh will never conquer Spain. Never can such 
a people be subdued ; every year, every month, of protracted warfare, 
will increase their means of annoyance, and their disposition to 
employ them. They will become more and more a military people, 
and, though they should ultimately lose every strong’ fortress in the 
kingdom, they will retain full possession of the country, and, by that 
means, be enabled to dislodge the French from their posts. 

[t has been supposed, by some of our closet statesmen, and fireside 
generals, that the French, in possession of a vast extent of country, 
of an immense population, and of great military resources, can 
pour into Spain, whenever they please, such an accumulated force, as 
no power in Spain and Portugal could resist. Inthe first place, we 
should think, that, as no one doubts the disposition of Buonaparte to 
accomplish this object, the mere circumstance of such an overwhelm- 
ing force never having yet been sent to Spain by him would be 
admitted as a prétty strong presumptive proof of his inabiltty to send 
it. In the next place, we request these military sages to recollect, 
that an army must ea/ gs well as fight; that, as it is, Marmont 
experiences the greatest difficulty in procuring provisions for his 
troops, so much so, indeed, that he has been reduced to the necessity 
of obtaining from Buonaparte himself an order to devote alarge tract 
of country to their subsistence exclusively, (attended with circumstances 
to which we shall presently advert) and it is very certain that any 
force of the magnitude contended for could not find the means of 
subsistence in Spain. They must, then, draw their supplies from 
France, and how this is to be effected we leave to wiser heads than 
our own to discover. As it is, we know very well, the supplies of 
the French and their foraging parties are perpetually cut off; and it 
would require a large army only to guard their moving magazines ; 
aye, and as large an army as would consume the contents of such 
magazines. There is another point, too, for consideration, in the 
discussion of this subject. It is by no means clear that Buonaparte 
could spare an army of sufficient strength, for the purpose in question 
At one period, when intent on the immediate subjugation of the 
Peninsula, he amassed a force of more than three hundred and thirly 
thousand men, which burst into Spain, like an overwlhtelming torrent. 
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Did they subdue the country ?—Scarcely a man of them remains i 
narrate the result of their mission. And what was the situation of 
Spain at that period? She had but a few thousands of regular troops ; 
her population was neither disciplined nor armed, for any effective 
military purpose ; there was no concentrated government; and no 
united plan of action. Yet, under these circumstances, and with 
little assistance from her ally, did she oppose, and successfully oppose, 
her formidable enemy, confident in superior discipline, and flushed 
with former victories. If we contemplate her present state, we shall 
see her with improved military resources of every kind; with large 
bodies of troops, well disciplined, and inured to service ; with numer- 
ous and extensive bands of Guerillzs and other irregular troops, 
zealous, active, and resolute; with a great portion of her male 
population trained to arms, and eager to take the field whenever their 
services are required, and the necessary weapons and accoutrements 
can be supplied. She has still a further advantage, in the confidence 
derived by the people from the conviction that French armies may be 
conquered ; from repeated victories in which both Spaniards and 
Portuguese have fought, by the side of their British allies, emulated 
their courage, and shared their glory. If, then, with the disadvan- 
tages under which the Spaniards laboured, during the first attempt to 
subdue them, they could successfully repel, and ultimately destroy, 
a force of three hundred and thirty thousand men; what force would 
now be necessary, under such a total! change of circumstances, to com- 
plete their subjugation? No one will contend, that it would not 
require a much superior force to the former ; and we do not hesitate 
to assert that such a force cannot now be supplied by France. Here, 
too, we have not taken into consideration, the improved state of 
Portugal, in a military point of view, the increased numbers of the 
British army, nor other incidental matters of an advantageous nature. 
Our fears, then, are diminished, and our hopes strengthened, respect- 
ing the final issue of the present contest on the Peninsula. 

We have before adverted to a recent order, granted by Buona- 
parte to Marmont, to devote a large tract of country, on both banks of 
the Tagus, to the exclusive support of his army. When we recollect, 
that there is, on the throne of Spain, a man acknowledged by the 
tyrant, (aye, nostro periculo, Messieurs of the Quarterly Review, the 
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Corsican TyRANT,) as the legitimate sovereign of Spiin, this man, 
too, his own brother ; that Marmont himself professes to act in the 
service, aud subject to the orders, of King Joseph; and that, never- 
theless, Buonaparte can encourage the general to appeal to a foreign 
power against acts of the king, and can exercise, without consultatien, 
with that king, an absolute controul over a portion of his dominions ; 
we must admit that so shameless an usurper is not to be found in the 
pages of, history!!! That the great Napoleone cares little either for 
the rghts of an iudependent power, or for the ties of consanguinity, 
where they interfere, in the smallest degree, with his ambition, his 
interest, or his pleasure, the whole world has long known. But there 
were circumstances, in the present case, which gave to his ‘interposi- 
tion a stamp of peculiar infamy. In the district in question, Joseph 
Buonaparte had collected the produce of the soil; and, in order to 
procure money for his own personal use, had sold it to individuals, and 
received the purchace money. ‘The effect of the order, therefore, was 
to enable Marmont to seize on these magazines, without reimbursing 
to the purchasers the price which they had paid for their contents. 
Here, then, was robbery on robbery ; the cultivators of the soil were 
first robbed by Joseph, and the purchasers of the produce were afterwards 
robbed by Napoleone!! = The transaction, it must be confessed, was 
perfectly characteristic of the parties concerned in it. And, to render 
the infamy of it complete, the district thus arbitrarily seized upon was 
the only portion of territory on which Joseph had to depend for his 
own subsistence and support, Its seizure has, consequently, been 
productive of the greatest distress to him ; and, to add insult to injury, 
when the purchasers of the corn complained that they had paid they 
king for it, Marmont told them, that the king had no right to sellit! 


A more certain method of bringing this mock sovereign into con- . 


tempt, with the people over whom the tyrant destined him to rule, 
even the ingenuity of a Frenchman could not have devised! 
_In America every thing wears a inorve settled aspect of hostility to 


Great Britain. The President's speech is such as we expected from - 


the known sentiments, principles, aud connections, of the man. | It ts 
eharacteristically marked by artifice, subterfuge, and evasion. ‘Lhe 
grossest acts of aggression, plunder, and piracy, on the part of France, 
are passed over slightly, and treated with comparative forbearance. 
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432 Politics, 
While every trivial cause of offence, discovered, (or invented) in the 
conduct of this country, is grossly magnified, the most perverse con- 
struction given to it, and, in some cases, the most direct falsehoods 
advanced respecting it, what can the world think of Mr. Madison, 
who, at so Jate a period as the fifth of November, could persist in the 
false statement that the Berlin and Milan decrees had been revoked ; 
and this in the teeth of information, received and published in Ame- 
rica, that American vessels had been seized by the French, con- 


> 


demned and sold, in virtue of those very decrees, at a period long 
subsequent to. the President's ofhcial notification of their repeal ! 
Most happy are we to find that our government has, at length, 
assumed a decisive tone, and signified its resolution to retaliate any 
restrictions which the United States may choose to impose on British 
commerce. It is, indeed, impossible to refer this conduct of the 
President to any other than one of two causes ; to judicial blindness ; 
or wilful misrepresentation. In the latter case, it must originate in a 
secret wish to promote a war between the two countries. And, to 
say the truth, we have long suspected Mr. Madison, and his party, 
of harbouring a design to favour the views of Buonaparte on this 
subject. 

After his notice of what he is pleased to call our “ unfriendly spirit,"’ 
as displayed in a refusal to believe his assertions in contradiction to 
notorious facts, and to the evidence of our own senses, and in our 
tardy resolution no longer to tolerate ** war in disguise,” but to adopt 
suitable measures of retaliation, he proceeds to accuse us of having 
withheld ‘* indemnity and redress for other wrongs.” What those 
wrongs are he does not condescend to explain ; and we are, therefore, 
released from the necessity of disproving his assertion, though not from 
the duty of contradicting it. Mr. Madison now begins to tread on 
tender ground. The meck-trial of Captain Rodgers had prepared us 
for the farce that was to follow. It was only intended as an introduc- 
tion to this part of the President's speech. He does not blush to as- 
sert, that, the attack of the English sloop was rendered unavoidable 
‘** by a fire cOmmenced without cause” by the Little Belt, ‘‘ whose 
commander is, therefore, alone chargeable with the blood unfortu- 
nately shed in maintaining the honour of the American flag.” - This is 
in the true spirit of the French school. If Mr. Madison expected to 
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“Eceive credit from any man of common sense and common honesty - 


in the United States, why did he not boldly communicate Mr. 
Rodgers’s instructions ? would they not bear the light? We wanted 
not the evidence of the officers of the Little Belt to convince us of 
the true nature of this political juggle. We are glad, however, that 
this evidence has been made public, because it deprives even scepti- 
cism itself of every ground of doubt. To us the facts spoke for them- 
selves. Which vessel pursued during the whole of the day ?>—‘“‘ The 
President,” (most aptly named,) be it remarked, even according to 
the statement of her own officers. And does a ship sail away from 
another which she means to attack ? OQ is it not perfectly clear, 
that when one ship of war pursues another, and an action follows, 
the action is imputable to the pursuing vessel, and not to the vessel 


pursued? Again, is itcredible, that a sloop, of eighteen or twenty — 


guns, would wantonly attack a large frigate of four and forty ?— 
Not a man in the civilized world, out of the sphere of Mr, Madison's 
political cirele, would believe a statement so palpably absurd, as well 
as so obviously false. 

The evidence, however, of the British efficers and seamen place this 
question beyond the reach of doubt. They are honourable men. 
Their government never set them an example of fraud and falsehood, 
They dare not assert an untruth, much less commit perjury. Their 
character and their profession are guarantees of their integrity. They 
all, unanimously, give the lie direct to Mr. Rodgers and his master. 
They do not speak with hesitation and reserve; but plainly and 
positively to the point. Their depositions too are confirmed by the 
oaths of one British, and of one American, seaman, who were on 
board the Presipent during the action. The former was forcibly 
carried, when drunk, on board-an American ship, and entered on the 
books in a false name; and yet Mr. Madison has the assurance to 


reproach our government with encouraging similar practices with 


respect to American seamen, These men prove, not only that the 


first shot came from ‘‘ Tue Presipent,” but that she pursued the 
Little Belt for the avowed purpose of bringing her to action. Pro- 
bably the heroic Captain Rodgers conceived it possible that his heavy 
guns might soon sink the British sloop, and he had learned, no doubt, 


that dead men tell no tales. 
No, 162. Vol. 40. Dec. 1811 Ff 


* Providence, however, decreed it other- 
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wise. The Little Belt was permitted to survive, in order to tell the 
tale of shame, and to proclaim to the world this notable instance of 
American integrity, and American heroism. But the worst feature in 
the speech of Madison is that cool contempt of truth, that bold perse- 
verance in assertions utterly groundless, which has a direct tendency 
‘to destroy all confidence in his government, and to render it as unsafe 
to conclude any treaty with him, as to negotiate with Buonaparte him- 
self. This is a serious evil, which it behoves the people of America 
to contemplate with coolness, since it is in their power alone to supply 
an adequate remedy, whenever the period of a new election shal! 
arrive. If war we must have, the sooner we have it the better; it 
will be solely imputable to. the dishonest policy of the American 
government ; and to that predilection for French fraternity which has so 
strongly marked the administrations of Mr. Madison, and of his imme- 
diate predecessor and friend ;—it has not been courted by Great Britain, 
who, indeed, has exceeded the usual bounds of moderation and for- 
bearance, in her endeavours to avert it; but it will be met with reso- 
lution and spirit, and a few vessels may easily be spared from the 
smuggling service to annihilate the American navy, with the mag- 
nanimous Rodgers at its head, should her ships feel bold enough to 
leave their ports. We wish, in such case, that the first rencontre may 
be between “‘ the President” and the Guerriere, for whom she has so 
often affected to look out. We have omitted to state in our hints to 
Mr. Madison, that the instructions of the Little Belt were published 
immediately after the action; and yet it has not been thought expe- 
dient to publish those of Mr. Rodgers. This fact, too, speaks for 
itself, 

We cannot congratulate the public too strongly on the wisdom dis- 
played by the Regent during the whole period of his administration ; 
which, in respect both to foreign and to domestic politics, has been 
marked by a proper mixture of firmness and lenity. It affords the 
country the best grounds for anticipating a happy and prosperous 
reign. In no instance has the Prince’s conduct merited greater 
applause, than in his attention to his father’s ministers, and in the 
resolution which he has expressed of preserving the Constitution, in 
church and state, inviolate. This is the best answer that can be given 
to those noisy patriots of Ireland who have enlisted his Royal High- 
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hess, without his knowledge or consent, in their cause; and have 


falsely assigned to him a pledge utterly incompatible with this reso- 


lution, and repugnant to his oath of office. In strict conformity with 
this spirit, the Regent has become the patron of a national society, at 
last established for the purpose of effectually counteracting the mis- 
chievous system of Joseph Lancaster, by educating the children . of 
the poor in the principles of the established church. We take some 
credit to ourselves, for having been the first periodical writers who 
exposed the pernicious tendency of Lancaster’s Anti-Christian 
plan, and who exhorted the members of the church to form counter 
associations for the purpose of averting its evil effects. At the head 
of this new society we are happy to observe some of the most distin- 
guished characters in the church and state. We could have wished, 
indeed, to see more active and efficient members in the committee ; 
it is, we admit, most respectably composed; but respectability of 
charactér, without activity of exertion, and corresponding leisure, 
will never suffice to transact the important and complicated business 
of such asociety. All persons conversant with public institutions 
will admit the superior efficacy of one active member over a dozen 
who are merely respectable. Barristers in great practice, and 
Divines, who have the care of populous parishes, have little leisure for 
such pursuits. And it is very well known that all rea) business, in 
public charities, is transacted by a very few persons. We were 
rather surprized, too, at not perceiving the names of some of those 
active ‘few to whose indefatigable exertions the public are chiefly 
indebted for the establishment Of this invaluable society, on the list of 
the committee. Most ardently wishing success to an institution so 
jJaudable.and so important in every point of view, and having its pros- 
perity very near to our hearts, we ‘shall watch its proceedings with 
extreme vigilance ; and shall occasionally offer to its notice such sug- 
gestions as a long attention to the subject may supply. We are much 
concerned that the venerable Mrs. Trimmer, our excellent co-adjutor 
in early exposing the rotten foundation of the Lancasttian system, did 
not live long enough to witness this triumph of our -principles in the 
establishment of a truly Christian society, for the education of those 
to whom the gospel was particularly preached. | 


Dec. 16, 1811. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


o 





Reasons for not subscriling to‘ The London Society for the Conversion 
of the Jews ; with remarks on its ENLARGED PLAN ; tn reply to the 
Observations of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. 


Str, 
In a late publication, entitled, ‘‘ Christian Researches in Asia; by 
Claudius Buchanan, D. D.” the following passage occurs :—(P. 329.) 

“* On the author's return to England, he found that a society had 
been instituted for the conversion of*the Jews; and he was not a 
little surprised to hear.that some Christians had opposed its institution. 
He was less surprised at this, however, when he was informed that 
objections had been brought against the society for the circulation of 
the Bisnis. It.is possible to urge political arguments against christia- 
nity itself. Such a spirit as this does not seem entitled to much 
courtesy ; for it springs directly from this assumption, that the Bible 
is not from God, or that there is something greater than Trutu.” 

I trust I may be allowed, through the medium of your Miscellany, 
to offer a few remarks on this passage ; and state on what grounds a 
difference of opinion may be supposed to exist respecting the mea- 
sures proposed to be pursued by the above-named Society in further- 
ance of their avowed object. Allow me, however, in the very outset 
to say, that, with whatever defieiency of ‘‘ courtesy” the Reverend 
author may be disposed to treat those who differ from him on the 
topic alluded to, I submit my own opinion in the spirit of Christian 


candour and meekness. And as he admits, in one of his preliminary , 


discourses, (p. 106) that ‘‘ some may be supposed without any culpa- 
ble motives, to question the expediency” of societies established on 
the plan of ** The London Society,’ I would humbly solicit to be 
classed amongst this number ; and, if I am mistaken, or. have been 
misinformed, I profess my willingness to be set right. 

Since Dr, B. seems to compare the London Society with the Bible 
Society, the fundamental principle of both may be regarded as the 
same. ‘What that principle is may properly be described, in his own 
words: ‘‘ it is in its chatacter universal ; it embraces al], and acknow- 
ledges no cast in the Christian religion.” (Miss. Disc. p. 105.) At 
first view, this appears a very promising description ; but upon mature 
reflection, *‘ the expediency” of a Society established for the Con- 
version of the Jews on such a basis ‘* may be questioned without any 
culpable motives,;"’ and circumstanced as the Christian world now is 
with respect to its different sects (when ‘‘ one says Lo! Christ is 


here, and another LO! Christ is there !").a member of the Establish- . 


ment may conscientiously pause, for a while at least, before he joins 
with such a society; neither do I think that his refusing to unite with 
an association of this nettfre before his scruples are satisfied, should be 
construed into pervers¢ and wilful ‘‘ opposition.” 3 

Influenced by this petsuasign as a member of the Established 
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Church, I hope I shall incur no undeserved reproach from enquiring 
how far the plan of this Society may with propriety be sanctioned by 
members of the Establishment. The names of several clergymen 
have been announced by advertisements and dand-bills, both in town 
and country, as preachers, in behalf of the funds of this Society. 
Their motives and their conduct Ido not in the smallest degree 
arraign. They doubtless must have been previously convinced of the 
propriety and expediency of the plan proposed ; and their arguments 
may have tended to shew, that it was likely to fulfil the object desired. 
With myself, the case is different ; my mind has not as yet been so 
satisfied ; and, with deference to Dr. B., I must still hesitate before I 
express my conviction that the method pursued will probably conduce 
towards forwarding the desired end. 

In support of this opinion, I intend not to offer any “ political argu- 
ments” against the measures proposed; nor am I aware that any such 
have been resorted to.* . I shall only argue from the aecount of the 
Society which has been placed before me. From that 1 understand, 
that ‘* the London Society for the Conversion of the Jews,” is formed 
‘* on the enlarged plan of general co-operation throughout the whole 
Christian world ; disclaiming all party views whatsoever ; their distinct 


and sole aim being the promoting the knowledge and belief of chris- _ 





* Dr. Buchanan, though profuse in his apologies for others, is 
rather too fond of vilifying those who may happen to differ from him. 
Thus the passage which I have quoted is not couched in language 
remarkable for Christian charity or candour. He does not think them 
“* entitled to much courtesy.” The same kind of language is elsewhere 
employed. For instance, in his Missionary Discourse, p. 106, when 
** stating the cause why so few comparatively co-operate in these 
sacred designs,” he says, ‘‘ the greater part, it is feared, are restrained 
by a state of mind which we cannot sufficiently condemn and deplore. 
It is not because they do not believe in christianity generally, but 
because they are strangers to Christ's spiritual religion.” Io a former 
discourse also he says, ‘‘ Phere are many who behold these undertak- 
ings with indifference, or even hostility ; others there are who, profess- 
ing a purer theology, cannot deny the truth and justice of the principle, 
but they argue against the way; they contend for the old way, as if a 
man should think to evangelize the world after the fashion of bis own 

rish.” ‘ They behold men of different nations, and of different 

guages, animated by the same spirit, promoting the same design,” 
&c. &c. ‘‘ all this they behold; and they wonder, but they do not 
believe.’ He then speaks confidently of final success, ‘* when ail 
hope of resisting it entertained Ly unbelieving «men, will be disap- 
pointed.” Pp. 53, 54, 55. Now, surely this is speaking too harshly 
of those who may not be subscribers to. the institutions which Dr. B. 
so warmly recommends. Is“it not rather complimenting the subscri- 
bers too much at the expense of the non-subscribers, to class the latter 
with Atheists and Infidels ? The Scripture asks, ‘‘ Who art thow that 


jJudgest another ?” 
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tianity amongst their Jewish brethren.” As far as the committee are 
concerned in raising subscriptions, they at least can have no objection 
to this ** enlarged plan,” and are prepared to receive them from every 
quarter: Churchman or Dissenter, ‘Lrinitarian or Unitarian, Jew or 
Gentile, it makes no difference with them ; and accordingly the name 
of 2 respectable Jewish family occurs amongst the Vice-Presidents. 
This ‘* enlarged plan” may also comprehend within its wide embrace 
the professed charitable objects of the London Society ; the converted 
preacher can have nothing to object to his stipulated salary from what- 
sdever source it may be produced ; ‘‘ the indigent” may be relieved ; 
** the house of industry” may be established ; ‘‘ the Penitentiary” erect- 
ed; ‘* board, lodging, and clothing,”” may be provided. To designs of 
this nature, the Jew, the Turk, the Infidel, and the Heretic may alike 
subscribe; and nothing material of injury to any cause can arise from 
** the enlarged plan.” 

But here, I conceive, the benefits of ‘‘ the enlarged plan’’ must 
cease ; and the Society must have vague notions of Christian princi- 
ple, if they can hope to prosecute it ‘‘ without being actuated by 
party-views” any further. If extended further it must defeat the 
object it is intended to promote ; which is ‘‘ to preach the religion of 
Jesus Christ, who is the true Messiah of both the Jew and the Gen- 
tile.” Whatever “ the true religion of Jesus Christ” may be to the 
Gentile, the Jew wil] not be satisfied with any such incomplete defi- 
nition. The mention of “ party,’ will naturally give rise to the 
query, ‘‘ Is Christ divided?" What (it may be asked by them) is 
** the religion of Jesus Christ?” Here are various sects united; but 
from what quarter can I ascertain the knowledge of the truth? The 
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In his zea] to defend others from *‘ the reproaches” which he him- 
self thus liberally bestows, Dr. B. has, I conceive, fallen into error. 
Speaking of ‘‘ names of reproach being given to religious men,” he 
says, ‘‘ Believers were first called Christians, as a term of reproach, 
after the name of Christ.” P. 57. Now * the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch ;” but not * as a term of reproach,” but asa 
name of dignity and honour : (To use the words of the-pious Burkitt.) 
** Both Jews and Gentiles were called by one common name ; a very 
great honour conferred upon Antioch, which exalted her above itself. 
“they who were before counted dogs, had now the venerable name of 
Christ imposed upon them. ‘The disciples didnot call themselves 
Christians ; much less did their enemies give them that name ; but they 
had it by divine authority imposed upon them; God would have 
Christ’s disciples called Christians.” Dr. B. in the same ncte says, 
** the term Methodist is applied to any man of pure and unaffected 
piety.” The term may occasionally be applied to a man of ‘ pure 
piety,” but ** as a term of reproach,” it commonly denotes that his 
piety is not quite “ unaffected.” ‘Townson was 4 man of * pure 
piety,” and unostentatious benevolence ; but to such an . unassuming 
character the term ‘‘ Methodist” is rarely applied. It is only to for- 
ward and ostentatious ‘‘ professors,” such as our Saviour: severely 
rebukes, that the term, as ‘‘ a term of reproach,” is applicable. 
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churchman presses upon me with his thirty-nine articles; the Unita- 
fian assails me with his ‘‘ Improved Version ;” the Calvinistic Secta- 
rist attacks me with his ‘ peculiar tenets;” the Arminian with his 
contrary ideas; the Quaker, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, the Inde- 
pendent, the Rational-Freethinker, the Southcottian, &c. all assail 
me, and inform me that with them is ‘‘ the religion of Christ.” How 
can these different sects all agree? How can they all unite >——Can 
we presume that a Jew, so tenacious of the rites and ceremonies of 
his own religion, will argue in any other manner than this? Where 
one might be bold enough to snatch the shew-bread from the altar ; 
there were found seven who would lose their lives sooner than eat the 
swine’s flesh. 

How then can we expect, as members of the Established Church, 
that this scheme of conversion will prove answerab'e to the expecta- 


tions held forth? If children are to be taught, some principles must ' 


be laid down for their mode of instruction ; and though that “ Jesus 
is the Messiah” is a point on which all ** parties” agree, all ‘* parties,” 
I am fearful, will not be satisfied with teaching this most important 
truth. For instance, how widely did the sentiments of Horsley and 
Priestley differ on this essential subject, and which of their doctrines 
is in ‘‘ the enlarged plan” to be preferred? Do not the followers of 
both profess, that “‘ the knowledge and belief of christianity” are to 


be found solely among them? And have we not recently been told, 


that it was highly expedient ‘‘ that the Christian religion should be 
purified from those numerous and enormous corruptions, which have 
so long disfigured its doctrines, and impeded its progress?” (Improved 
Version). | 

But it may be said, the majority of Christians disavow these im- 
provements, and disclaim connection with the sect alluded to. To 
this it may be replied, what then becomes of the “ enlarged plan ?" 
If the opinions of any sect respecting the character of ‘* Jesus Christ 
as the Messiah” are to be excluded, the principle of this ‘‘ enlarged. 
plan” so much boasted of, must be done away. The case is widely 
different between this ‘‘ London Society,” and ‘‘ the Bible Society.” 
In the distribution of bibles ‘‘ without any note or comment what- 
ever’ no danger may be apprehended by any community of Chris- 


tians: and the only objection which has been raised against the society 


is, the fear that sone of its members might be “ actuated by party 
views,” and the word of God, through their active agency, be ren- 
dered a mere instrument of proselytism. In the ‘* London Society,” 
however, more than this is intended ; ‘‘ a great variety of books and 
tracts, designed to circulate the most important information,.are to be 
published, and dispersed both among Jews and Christians.” Here, 
indeed, ‘‘ the plan,” begins to unfold itself, and to become more and 
more “‘ enlarged.” Not only Jews are to be converted, but ‘ Chris- 
tians” are to receive ‘ the most important information,” from books 
also which are not yct published. How cana conscientious minister 
of the Established Church be called upon to support such ‘‘ a plan” as 
this?) When he knows not what heresy may be in store for immediate 
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dispersion, as soon as the funds can be raised? Do Sectarists and 
Churchmen uniformly agree in the exposition of Christian doctrine 
necessary to be used in education? One “ party” prefers ‘‘ the 
Assemblies catechism ;" another ‘‘ the Church catechism.” One 
‘* party” may, in like manner, think a tract written by a dissenting 
minister, (disgraceful to any one assuming the Christian .name) enti- 
tled, ‘‘ The History, and Mystery of Good-Friday,” which undis- 
guisedly ridicules the annual fast observed by our church in remem- 
brance of the crucifixion, may contain ‘‘ important information,”’ and 
proper to be ‘‘ circulated:” ‘* The life of David” has ere now | een 
made a vehicle of blasphemy; and ‘‘ the true gospel of Jesus Christ 
asserted,” to promote infidelity.” 

Under these strong circumstances it would at least become the 
members of the established church to consider well before they co- 
operate in ‘* the enlarged plan of the London Society.” It is “a 
plan” likely to take the eye, and may be plausibly recommended, but 
it will not bear examination, Where we know not distinctly what 
course of proceeding may hereafter be foliowed, there can be no 
security from danger when it is left open for all parties to disseminate 
their own private views. 

Besides these, there are some other objections to ‘‘ the London 
Society,” which occasion me to hesitate before I come forward in its 
support. Have not some suspicions been cast upon the conduct of 
@ preacher countenanced by that Society? Has not his sincerity been 
questioned? Has he not even been disapproved. of by another 
society before his adoption by this? And has not one of the secreta- 
ries of ‘‘ the London Society” thought it necessary to come forward in 
his vindication ?* When scruples of this kind are once excited, it is 





* See ‘An Appeal to the members of the London Missionary 
Society,” &c. ‘‘ with remarks on certain proceedings, relative to the 
Otaheitan and Jewish missions. By Joseph Fox.” This is a pam- 
phlet deserving attention, inasmuch as it shews how little wnion 
prevails amongst the several classes of dissenters. It contains a plain 
statement of their bickerings, their jealousies, and their disputes. It 
is therein stated, that many of these persons had so little opinion of 
Mr, Frey's sincerity, that they were desirous ‘‘ that every place of 
worhip should be shut against him, as well as every minister warned 
yee him.” P. 106. According to Mr. Fox, it had been intimated 

t Mr. Frey “‘ had been represented as a man whose heart is not 
right with God, as a suspicious and dishonest character, and unworthy 
to be trusted.” P.115. The editor of the Evangelical Magazine, the 
Rev. Mr. Burder, is said to have entertained so unfavourable an 
opinion of “‘ The London Society ;” that he absolutely refused! per- 
mission for the insertion of an advertisement respecting it on the 
covers of that miscellany. P. 107 and seq. And very plain intimations 
are given, that Mr. Frey was not much approved as a preacher by the 
Missionary Society ; nay, so anxious was the Jatter society to disclaim 
connection with the ‘‘ London Society,” that the express condition of 
the admission of the advertisement alluded to, was the addition of an 
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extremely difficult wholly to allay them. The same pamphlet of Mr. 
Fox will likewise shew, baer easily money may be raised to an enor- 
mous amount, (especially if “ the enlarged plan” be adopted) but how 
frequently it has not gone into the intended channel. The case of the 
Missionary Bicknell therein detailed may afford a profitable hint to 
those who are called upon to subscribe to ‘* send missionaries for the 
an 9 of opening communication wv ith the Jews in every part of the 
world,”’* ‘ 





as - 


** N. B. that the London Society had no connection with the Mis-~ 
sionary Society.” ‘‘ The directors of the Missionary Society also 
published to the world, that the taking of poor children from their 
parents, in order to maintain them in a charity-school, and to educate 
them as Christians, was ineligible.” P.118. And further, so une 
favourable an opinion did the directors of the Missionary Society 
entertain respecting the author of this pamphlet himself, that “ it was 
resolved unanimously (March 26, 1810) that it is incumbent on the 
directors to abstain from any farther communication with him.” 
When the preacher, the committee, the society itself, are thus slight- 
ingly spoken of by dissenters, theré is not much encouragement held 
out for the members of the church to subscribe. With Dr. Buchanan, 
I should “ hail the union of these discordant bands ;” at present it is 
“* concordia discors.” What, indeed, must the Jews think of this 
specimen of our religion ? | 
* The case of the Missionary Bicknell, as detailed in Mr. Joseph 
Fox's pamphlet, above quoted, claims the attention of ‘‘ the religious 
public.” Mr. B. by trade a carpenter, went out with many others as a 
missionary to Otaheite, in full assurance of receiving ample encourage- 
ment from the Missionary Society. Amongst other supplies, ‘‘ a 
supply of female missionaries as wives for the single brethren” was 
promised, In this expectati.n, however, Mr. B. and his associates 
were disappointed. ‘‘ They received no intelligence from the 
directors for several years; at length ‘Mr. B. resolved to return 
again to England, and lay before them the distressed state of the 
mission. ‘* At this time he was reduced to almost a state of naked- 
ness; he had not had a shoe on his foot for eight years, and his cloth- 
ing was in the most tattered condition.” His appearance in London 
‘‘ caused no little surprise, neither did he appear to be the most wel- 
come visitor.” ‘‘ A considerable time elapsed before he could get the 
expences of his voyage to England paid, amounting to 100/. he was 
told that he had not been sent for, therefore it was on.his own business 
that he was come.” He found that his relations had not heard from 
him from several years, although he had written by every ship, and 
his letters forwarded ‘‘ for safety’ in a packet to the Missionary 
Society. His father thought him dead, and left his share of property 
to the other children. ‘ But what is very curious, after his arrival in 
England, letters which he had written six or seven years before, were 
forwarded according to their address." Previous to quitting Otaheite, 
he had taken much pains to obtain some pearls ; they were shewn toa 
jeweller, and valued at a 100/. Not wishing to make a profit of them, 
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On this subject I have only addressed myself to members of the 
established church ; with them that are without its pale I concern not 
myself; ‘‘ to their own master they most stand or fall,” and by him 
their conduct and motives will be impartially scrutinized. ‘‘ The 
conversion of the Jews,” whenever the grand event may take place, 
will prove a great and glorious work, worthy of the mighty power of 
God: and a blessing will await those who are made the humble 
instruments of forwarding its accomplishment. It ig a work for 
which we may devoutly pray; and expect its final completion, when 
the ‘* fulness of the Gentiles shall have come in,” and ‘ all the king- 
doms of’ the world shall have become the kingdoms of the Lord, and 
of his Christ.” To the chosen people of God the gospel was first 
preached ; the cal] of mercy is still held forth to them. Nob reason is 
there why we should “ turn indignantly to the Gentiles,” and with- 
hold from them the knowledge of the truth. All that I object to is, 
that from the principle of ‘* the London Society” nothing can be 
clearly laid down or defined. It cannot be expected that the Dissen- 
ter will give way to the Churchman, and it would be inconsistent in 
the Churchman to favour his die ia In preaching to the Jews 
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he presented them by Dr, Haweis to the Missionary Society. He had 
been constrained to se]l a small house in Somersetshire for gO/. in order 
to pay for his subsistence ; and yet, ‘‘ the whole amount of the 
sum he received from the directors of the society, was only 30/. to 
fit him out for his mission; and 20/ on his return, for the expenses 
of his subsistence during nine months!” ‘ Thus, in Mr. B. (says 
Mr, Fox) I saw a man, on whose name and labours, as united with 
others, the most eloquent appeals had been made to the religious 
public for their contributions and subscriptions, the ambassador 
and representative of their principal mission, neglected, oppressed, 

and almost broken hearted.” ‘‘ His necessities were so great that 
when he went to be married, he had not money sufficient to pay the 
marriage fees, and was under the necessity of being obliged to the 
benevolence of the excellent clergyman who performed the ceremony, 
for the discharge of the same.” ‘* Mr. Fox,” says he, ‘* was one of 
the persons to whom Mr. B. s™ted the foregoing circumstances ;” 

and adds, that ‘‘ by donations and subscriptions the society have 
received upwards of 100,000/. and have amassed a capital of 20,0001.” 
Sprely this.is a lesson of caution to the members of the establishment. 
Facts outweigh arguments. The converted preacher has been 
exhibiting himself in various parts of the country. I do not know 
whether with a hope of making converts, but certainly with a view 
of raising money. 

* The churchman would do well to remember, that, by consolidat- 
ing himself with dissenters, he quits the vantage- ground on which he 
is So preeminently placed. He makes it appear to the world that it is 
of Jitthe consequence whether we are churchmen or dissenters ; he 
is mingled with them in all their errors and their broils, and becomes 
a ‘ partaker of theit deeds.” If they have nothing to object, let 
dissenters come into the church again. A wilful dissent cannot be 
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a Barnabas, and a Paul may separate, but if Barnabas taught one 
doctrine, and Paul another, their preaching would be attended with 
no salutary effect. ‘* The London Society” have ‘‘ a chapel” in the 
metropolis, where ministers of various denominations and persuasions 
alternately preach ; but how can a minister of the Establishment unite 
in this? He cannot go there, and preach also; neither can he con- 
sistently attend a place of worship where the forms and discipline of 
his own church cannot be approved. A lecture, it is said, has likewise 
been established at another chapel ‘* by members of the established 
church ;” but here the conscience ot the Dissenter will not permit 
him toenter. What must the Jew think of this disunion even 
amongst members of the same society. If ‘* the learned Churchman” 
cannot preach, where “ the orthodox Dissenter”’ does, and if, on the 
cofitrary, ‘* the orthodox Dissenter,” cannot preach where ‘ the 
learned Churchman” does,* there must be a difference of opinion on 
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justified; above all, let not the churchmen countenance such 
dissent. 

* These are expressions employed by Dr. Buchanan. P. 20. Lest 
his meaning should be perverted, he explains himself by saying, p. 
73, ‘* the spiritual light is not given to a nation, or community of 
men, by any system of education.” -“* It doth not appear that human 
learning in itself considered, though in many ways an important 
instrument of good to mankind, predisposes the mind in any manner 
or degree, to receive the grace of God,” With respect to orthodoxy 
he does not seem to make much difference between Dissenter and 
Charchman. Both may be “ orthedox.” For “ when he says” our 
church exhibited to the world ‘ a form of sound words” in the éom- 
position of our jiturgy, articles, and homilies, which we maintain to be 
the standard of sound doctrine unto this day; be adds in a note, 
‘though certain churches differ from us, and from each other in 
form and discipline, they agree with us in doctrine ;"’ and among them 
he mentions ‘‘ the great body of dissenters in our own covntry.” 
Dr. B. may also think, that they are very nearly orthodox ‘ in form 
and discipline,” for he writes—‘‘ the form of sound words” was still 
abe generally retained, in our ownchurch, in a written form, in other 
churches in an exfempore form.” I do not exactly understand how 
a form” which implies something pre-composed, can be denominated 
** extempore ;” nor how the sentiments of churchmen and dissenters 
(disagreeing from us, and disagreeing from each other by many shades 
of difference) can both be ‘ orthodox.” 

I presume Dr.B.will class me with the prejudiced, whom he speaks 
of, p. 19, ‘* dreading each others power, and doubting each others 
purposes.” ‘* The Dissenter isa fanatic, and the churchman is a 
bigot. And so absolute is this alienation in the minds of some, that 
the idea of an UNION in any religious purpose, is considered to be so 
anvatural as to be displeasing to God himself." This is in Dr. B.'s 
usual manner ; I must confess I never heard such an opinion seriously 
maintained. The churchman’'s prayer is that all ‘ may live together in 
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some points, and how is the uninstructed Jew to ascertain where ‘* js 
the religion of Jesus Christ?” If I was a subscriber, I could not well 
direct the Jew to go tothe “‘ Jew’s chapel” for information, since 
amongst such variety I might not know the sentiments of the preach- 
er, or the doctrine taught. 

May not, then, the members of our church assist in spreading the 
banners of the cross, and evincing their ‘‘ hearts’ desire that Israel 
may be saved?’ Unquestionably they may; but let it be done 
uniformly and consistently. Let it not be recommended from our 
pulpits to co-operate with we know not whom in spreading the 
knowledge of we know not what, Let us confine ourselves, as we 
have solemnly pledged ourselves to do,’ to our catechism, our creeds, 
and our articles. Let it not for one moment be imagined, that we 
have deserted our principles ; for in so doing we can conciliate the 
good opinion of no party, and only reflect shame and disgrace on 
ourselves,* | 

Let us consider, deliberately, the expediency, and practicability, of 
what we propose to pursue, and then Jet us devise the probable means 
of carrying it into effect. To use an old-fashioned word, little heeded 
possibly by the friends of the ‘ enlarged plan,” let that creed founded 
on the doctrine of “ Prophets and Apostles, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone,” be the foundation of our religious 
system ; by so doing we may convincethe Jew of the sincerity of our 
own profession at least, that ‘‘ so we preach,” and so we are desirous 
** they may believe.” ‘‘ Grace and peace be with all those that love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

I remain, Sir, 
Your's, &c. 
S. E. 

November 20, 1811. 





-- 


the unity of the spirit, and in the bond of peace.” Should I incur 
censure from Dr. B. it will be an evidence that I am right; for “ if 
I give na offence,” I am taught by him “ to suspect the purity of my 
doctrine.” P. 59. 


* Dr. B. himself allows, though he qualifies it by the term “ infir- 
mity,” that other societies do the same. P. 83. ‘* They confine their 
missionaries to their own ritual or creed; and will patronize them no 
longer than they conform to it. This is not indeed the Catholic cha- 
rity of the Gospel. This is not the character of the true light which 
shineth upon all But this partiality appears to be inseparable from 
the very constitution of religious bodies, differing in form from one 
another. It may be called the ivficmity of the visible church of 
Christ ; which is imperfect and militant here on earth.’ He admits 
further, that this principle thus acted on is attended with proportionate 
success. ‘* This advantage, however, results from such partiality, 
that more interest is created, and move energy excited, when the atlen- 
tion is confined to the operation of’ a single Ledy of men.” 
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Adam Clarke's New Edition of Genesis.* 
Sir, ! 

You did me the favour of inserting in the Antijacobin for May, 
some observations on A. Clarke's Monkey. The other day, : meeting 
with the Classical Journal for June, I found his reply to the animad- 
versions contained im that and some other periodical works. . He 
seems not to have fairly met the objections against his surmise that the 
tempter put on the figure of some animal of the Simia species. I beg, 
therefore, to resfate one, in my mind the most important, and then to 
notice the substancé of his replies. ‘The word in question, Nachash, 
occurs in Scripture about thirty-eight times; four times it 
signifies augury; eight times to augur. It has this sense 
from the use made of serpents in augury, as in Greek dswncuos 
signifies augury as 50; a bird for the same reason. ‘Twenty-six times 
it signifies a living creature; and, [ believe, generally allowed to 
mean a serpent in every instance by every one,—A. C. alone ex- 
cepted ; and he objects to the 3d of Genesis only, allowing it to have 
the usual meaning in most other passages, By fair analogy, therefore, 
we are bound in that chapter too, to adhere to the ancient interpreta- 
tion with all its dithiculties, unless the new conjecture should remove 
them, which certainly it does not, but has actually cast a degree of 
ridicule on the subject. With respect to his replies, he asserts, that 
when St. Paul uses ofss, 2 Cor. ii, 3. and St. John deaxwr, Rev. xx. 2. 
they use these words as names of Satan, and not as the instrument 
whereby hé tempted Eve. But he should give a reason why the 
devil is so often termed the serpent and thé great dragon.—Why not 
the magpie and the rat, animals in the good Dr.’s opinions so much 
more mischievous and odious? But he says, that the Rabbinical 
writers call him the dog, the hog, the ass, and the ox. Little is to be 
learnt on any subject from these dreamers.—But even these are merely 
terms of reproach, the last excepted, which 1 conceive to be a mis- 
translation,—«for the word HasHuR, not only signifies an ox, but also 
an enchamter, a traitor, a tempter ; in which sense I would apply it to 
the devil, As to Eve's expressing no surprise at the Nachash speak- 
ing with an. human voice, it is a dithculty common to every interpre- 
tation of the word ; and, therefore, not to be urged peculiarly against 
any one. We have only an abbreviated:account of the transaction, 
and the chief points only are noticed. Every part of the relation 
abounds with difficulties, unremoved, undiminished, by the conjec- 
tures of nearly 6,000 years. He next tells us, that the larger snakes eat 
their prey as free from dust as the lion, &c. The Doctor seems to 
plume himself much on his knowledge of Natural History, and rather 
insults his opponents by an enumeration of the species of serpertts and 
apes, aud by telling them how many there are of each. Permit me, 
therefore, to enable your readers to judge for themselves of the above 
assertion. : 

The Boa Constrittor is one of the largest, if not the very 
largest, serpent known, and it devours its prey,—a stag for instance, 





* See AytisacosBin Reyixw for May, 1811. p. 307. 
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in the followihg manner :—first, it cfushes the body by its folds, then 
licks the whole over with saliva, and finally sucks it in, the horns 
hanging out of the mouth, until they drop off by putrefaction. This 
ig an operation of some days, and that too in dry and sandy deserts. 
Of what animal can ‘it be more truly said, dust shalt thou eat? Be- 
sides, whether belonging to land or water, they are ever prone on 
the dust or mad; We next are treated with much display of learning 
about KRisHNa and the Hindoo Mythology, which, as irrevelant, 
‘sball be passed over. His apology for this strange conjecture requires 
greater attention. He assures us, that he was actuated only bya desire 
to promote the credit of Revelation. If he imagines that this con- 
jecture has in the least added thereto, I would leave to his own 
imagination what Voltaire would have said in the work he has him- 
self ailuded to; had, instead of a serpent, a speaking monkey, or 
any animal of the ape kind,. afforded a subject for his sarcasms. This 
strange discovery was every where received with ridicule ; some could 
not believe it to have been seriously said, and none feel any elucidation 
from it. The history of the fall seems to be one of those mysteries 
which in this world will not be revealed, and, perhaps, cannot be com- 
prehended. . If it was understood, then would, also, the 
origin of evil be understood, the connection between spirit, and 
matter, the mode by which spirits interfere with mankind, and many 
other difficulties. On this account, then, it becomes an humble 
Christian, whatever his learning, vot to hazard conjectures which only 
serve to stagger the weak, and to harden the infidel. It is sufficient 
for us to know that by means of some animal Eve was tempted anc 
fell; nor do I perceive how an accurate knowledge of its genus 
and species, its habits or its food, would advance us in religion, or 
improve usin obedience. The search, therefore, is nugatory, and has 
of course ever been fruitless. I shall now take leave of A. C. by 
saying a few words in defence of anonymous writers, When a per- 
sonal charge is made, their real names are certainly necessary. But 
in discussing a mere literary point, the name of the writer ought to be 
of no weight, and in strictness perbaps ought not to be known, that a 
great name may not sanction a great folly. Such concealment is also 
favourable to literature, as it may induce a modest scholar to propose 
opinions which might otherwise have been for ever suppressed. I 
hope, therefore, the good Doctor will not execute his threat of pur- 
suing his anonymous repliers to their bedchambers. 
Your constant reader, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 

SIR, . 23 November, 181). 

| I po not recollect that any scheme of public charity ever 

gave me half so much pleasure, and satisfaction, as that which I have 
jately seen advertised in the newspapers, under the immediate sanc- 
tion and direction of the venerable and reverend the Archbishops and 
{ishops, forthe education of poor children, in the principles of the 
Estadlished Church. May this great and good, and glorious under- 
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tohing, be completely and eminently successful! And may it be 
abundantly prospered, and peculiarly distinguished, by the favour 
and blessing of the Most High ! 

To prove to you how much in unison my sentiments are with those 
of the great and respectable characters, who have so laudably set 
on foot, and patronised this great, necessaty, and important work, 
I beg leave to hand you an extract from one of the very many speeches 
that I have, as opportunity suited, delivered in publick, in relation 
to this subject. Long and earnestly, indeed, have I prayed for, 
and recommended, what is now so happily going forward ;—but 
more particularly, since the sudden starting up of that plausible, 
insinuating, crafty Quaker !—that man of humble talents and bold 
pretensions,—Joseph Lancaster; who has, had the address and ef- 
frontery to recommend, and impose upon (not merely a candid 
and liberal publick, but also) our pious and beloved Sovereign, 
together with his Majesty’s august family, and many of the nobles 
of the land, a system of education, without soul or principle—as 
worthless as it is specious—and fraught with consequences the most 
deleterious and destructive, both to church and state. 

Availing himself of the truly ingenious invention of another man, 
this illiterate, obscure person, with a scanty portion of natural abilities, 
but with all the dexterous craft and cunning of ‘his sect, has contrived 
to start at once into notice, and to obtain, by himself or his emissa- 
ries, encouragement, and a patronage, .almost without a parallel. 
J, for one, being struck with the ingenuity of the method which he 
had adopted, and with its unquestionable utility in the art of teach- 
ing, readily testified my - approbation, by a subscription, which I 
intended to coitiliue : but on taking a nearer view of the man and his 
connections, and gathering from their advertisements and printed 
papers, their manifest object and designs, I perceived the cloven foot, 
and early and hastily withdrew. I found that the chief friends of 
this consequential, conceited man—his warmest admirers—his most 
industrious advocates and panegyrists—were composed of sectaries 
of every order and description ;—philosophical Quakers — apostate 
Clergymen—renegado Jews—Arians and Socinians, in and out of the 
establishment ;—in short, principally of such persons as may truly 
and justly be denominated deists ;—persons who are not under the 
influence of any fixed principles moral or religious—who, unstable 
and unsettled themselves, would, if they had power and the means, 
ultimately unsettle and subvert the peace and order of the whole 
world. 

I have no doubt, Sir, but this scheme of The National Society, 
meets with your cordial concurrence and hearty approbation, as 
well as mine, and that you will do your utmost to recommend 
and promote its interests, in common with every real friend to his 
country, and, particularly, ‘ : 

ir, 
Your very old friend, 
and constant reader, 


A. W. 
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“« Most heartily do I wish, that the Reverend the Bench of Bishops 
may take up this affair, or that the legislature may, in its wis- 
dony see fit to establish parochial, or district, schools, under upright, 
loyal, and well-qualified teachers, throughout the United kingdom, 
Et would be. of incalcilable benefit te the lower orders of the com- 
mubity—of inexpressible advantage to the country at Jarge.” 

.“* To provide well-regulated district and parochial schools for the 
education of poor children, is to enter fully and at once upon this great 
and good work" — (counteracting the evil that exists in society) —‘ a 
work highly necessary, and of vast utility and-impertance, not only 
to the inferior classes, but to society and tothe state. By education, 
however, I would be understood to mean something more than sim- 
ply teaching children to: read, write, and cast. accounts. These, un- 
doubtedly; are necessary as a part, and proper to commence | with ; 
and Mr. :Lancaster teaches these; and that by a method the mast 
ingenious, perhaps, that. can be devised ;--but this 2 a// that he 
does, “I had-it: from his own; mouth that he does not, and will not, 
teach ‘or inculcate any principles moral or religious, lest forsooth, he 
should create an obstacle to his owa success, and to the extension and 
universality of his plan. Thus, his pupils are rendered mere machines, 
as far as he has.to do:with them ;---aud his system appears to be calcu- 
lated pretty nearly as much :for.:-the animal as. for the .gnan, so very. 
little has it to do with mind or intellect... Who does not perceive 
what a lean. and . beggarly—what an inefficient, system of education 
this is? Would toGap it were not the system too generally preva- 
lent, at thisday, in many of our great schools! Sir, I take upon me 
to assert that every system of education, in which religion and mo- 
rality, with all their relative duties, are not intimately interwoven 
and strongly and distinctly inculcated, must of necessity be either vi- 
cious or useless, Children taught reading, writing, and acconaots, and 
sent.into the world. .destitute of principles, will prove.a detriment in- 
Stead of d benefit~a curse, instead of a blessing, to society. . The 
girls will probably becorge thieves or prostitutes—-or both : the boys, 
who generally take a wider range, it is_likely will turn ‘speculators, 
shufflers,..or swindlers,: in the commercial world ;—or, ‘in the politi- 
cal, factious, and seditious ;—or, in the religious, scepticks or fana- 
ticks ; and I know not which is worst. Sir, 1 would have principle--- 
principle—principle—moral aud religious, by every possible means, 
and on every proper occasion,. instilled into the youthful mind. With 
the ortlinary and. secondary business of the form and the desk, the 
children in our schools should be taught their duty as rational and ac- 
countable creatures: they should be tauglit, to fear Gop ; to honour 
the King ; to love their country ; to respect’'the laws; to be sober 
and diligent in their proper station and calling, and to be just and be- 
neyolent towards the whole species. ‘This I would call education. 

© July 12; 1810," 3 i 
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Memorias Espajolas sobre el Origen y Consecucion de los Males 
actuales, &¢. 


Spanish Memoirs on the Origin and consecutive attainment of the 
actualCalamities till the year 18.0. By Don Geronimo Mar- 
tin de Bernardo, Pp. 120, 8vo. 5s. Deconchy, London. 


We have always considered that the history of Spain furnishes 
the best data for forming any correct.notions of its martial 
powers, and its prospects in the present contest against Buona- 
e. ‘Yet it is no less singular than disgraceful, that nearly 

all our. parliamentary prophets, who a few fears ago decided 
very dogmatically on,the fate of the, Peninsula, evinced them- 
selves totally ignorant of its. history. Their. prophecies, of 
- course, partook of their ignoraice, and were. very soon falsified 
by the evidence of. facts ; but we have not witnessed any great 
anxiety to. become. better acquainted with the genius and real 
character of the Spaniards. ‘The author of the memoirs be- 
fore us has viewed the political events of his country; as re- 
corded by history, or as deducible from existing facts, in the 
game manner which we have had.occasion to investigate them 
when analyzing the works of different Spahish writers, and 
articularly in Quintana’s lives of celebrated-Spaniards. The 
eat of nations, it is tritely, yet justly, observed, is nothing 
but: a faithful relation of the virtues; errors, and.crimes of 
men, whose celebrity passes to posterity as an example; “ that 
beautiful portion of Europe, which we call. Spain, is that which 
furnishes most instruction, from’ its numerous invasions by 
foreign natiens, and fram the ehanges ofits government and 
sanguinary wars, in all of which the peoples born in such a 
happy soil, have uniformly manifested a heroic constancy in 
adversity, an inimitable warrior nobility, and a national rege- 
neration. which. has confounded their enemies. Without re- 
verting to. what the Spaniards were many centuries, their ac- 
‘tual state is a confirmation of their firm character, since nei- 
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ther the laxity of so many years, the aggressions of Buonaparte, 
made with numerous armies and resources, nor the felony of 
robbirig them of their beloved Ferdinand VII. with other Ma- 
chiavelian arts, have been able to appal or humble an innocent 
disarmed nation; on the contrary, as much more valiant as 
more sanguinarys they cover themselves with glory, with the 
same triumphs that heap opprobrium on their oppressor.” 
Senor Martin de Bernardo commences his memoirs with a 
bird’s eye-view of the history of fiis country from the earliest 
records of time. With historical facts he blends reflections, so 
that they appear like cause and effect. ** The history-of Spain,” 
he observes, “ constantly presents the self-same causes as_pre- 
cursors of foreign invasions, as no conqueror, nor hostile na- 
tion, ever introduced troops into its territory, without their he- 
ing preceded by immorality and discord, which, overturning 
social order, debilitate the most powerful states. Disunion 
among the Spaniards opened the way to the Phoenicians, Car- 
thaginians, and Romans, while the continued tyranny of these 
three nations rendered it easy for the Northern hordes to esta- 
blish the throne of the Goths in Spain; the vices of the 
latter conquerors were aggravated to such excess, trampling on 
religion, depreciating the “aig and debilitating the whole na- 
tion to such a point, that the, Saracens were solicited to assist 
against Rodrigo; they invaded the country, deprived the king 
of his kingdom, ‘and his life, and all Spain of its liberty. No 
other nation has experienced equal irruptions, without follow- 
ing the fate of their conquerors, disappearing in the very act 
of being conquered: the celebrity of Greece, the pride of Asia 
and Persia, vanished under the power of Philip and Alexander 
of Macedon, and the haughtiness of Rome before the warriors 
of the North; but Spain, stronger in proportion toits misfortunes, 
has always revived from its own ashes; in the plains of Xeres 
the Spaniards lost their liberty, with the exceptionof itheresidue 
of the troops, conquered by the Mohxmmedans, that took re- 
fuge in the mountains of Asturias, where they continued to live 
free among the rocks and caverns.” Misfortune taught them 
to exercise their reason, and they discovered the necessity of 
electing a king, Pelayo, the descendant of a Gothic monarch, 
the austerity of whose morals and laws, combined with the na- 
tiqnal enthusiasm, laid the foundation for the recovery of Spain. 
The history of his successors, however, exhibits many traits of 
the most horrid crimes ; nev ertheless, we may always observe, 
in the Spaniards, a zeal for maintaining the dignity of the rank 
or class in which th y were born, with a blind obedience to 
religion, their laws, their sovereignsy and to the glory of 
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the Spanish name. The zeal, indeed, with which they still re- 
tain the family name, both of their fathers and mothers, has 
been often ridiculed by the superficial or the base-born; but 
the judicious readily perceive in it a principle highly favour- 
able to virtue and the best interests of society. 
The Moors expelled from the peninsula, the crowns of Cas- 
tile and Aragon (that kingdom of liberty and loyalty) being 
firmly united, Spain began to enjoy the fruits of African in- 
dustry and domestic peace; her literature and arts flourished, 
her wealth and population increased, and the genius of her sons 
was universally known and admired. The constitution (to use 
a modern phrase) of the Spanish provinces, or rather their 
laws, were wisely conceived and judiciously administered ; they 
had fortunately assumed a definite character prior to the fatal 
despotism -of popery; the best of the Roman laws were di- 
gested into a regular code by Alonzo the wise, and much of 
their republican spirit was happily tenipered by the influence of 
Cliristian justice. Their cortes and ciéuncils of Castile were 
manifest improvements of the Roman institutions; their free- 
dom and independence, with respect either to the influence of 
the monarch, or the multitude, reridered them at once respect- 
able and dignified. Ih this state was the peninsula at the ac- 
cession of Charles the Vth. of Germany to the throne of Spain. 
This ambitious warrior, perceiving the martial genius of the 
people over whom he was fortunately called to rule, soon de- 
termined on gratifying their warlike enthusiasm at the expense 
of their liberty. His vast dominions and unbounded ambition 
were then unrivaled, and the Spaniards instantly saw their flag 
wave triumphant in the four quarters of the world; they had 
gained wealth and power, if not much real glory; luxury extin- 
guished the love of liberty, and regal pomp was substituted fot 
military achievements, while Charles, little satisfied with a 
limited authority, gisdually nullified the cortes, and laid the 
foundation of absolute authority. The splendour of his power 
dazzled his subjects, his religious furor against the reformers 
satisfied the Spanish clergy who were then corrupted by papal 
ambition, and his attempted magnanimous resignation of all 
his power and authority to his successor, effectually prevented 
the people from discovering their loss of liberty, and the fatal 
violation of their-best fundamental laws with the virtual extine- 
tion of the cortes. Spain continued languishing without ever 
once suspecting the cause of her decline, till the war of the 
succession arose ; then,indeed, it was discovered that if the 
ancient constitution of the kingdom had been in existence, 
the cortes and councils of Castile must have prevented that 
G2 
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sanguinary and destructive war, carried on between two foreign- 
ers, Philip of Anjou, and the Archduke Charles, merely for who 
should reign, over the Spanjards. The ill-fated provinces of 
Spain then experienced the same evils which so often befel 
those of Poland. In this war England took a most active and 
efficient part; and although the Frenchman prevailed over the 
German, the Antigallican party were much more numerous, and 
the conduct of England on that occasion laid the foundation 
for respect and gratitude to Englishmen among the great mass 
of the Spaniards, which time had rather augmented than di- 
minished, even prior to the war against the Buonapartes. Phi- 
lip, a bigotted Frenchman, endeavoured to Gallicize the 
Spaniards, to change their manners, customs, and even dress ; 
he also called together the grandees and prelates, without giv- 
ing them any orders or appointments, and not permitting them 
to visit their estates, in order that they might not encourage the 
manufactures and industy of their cou.utry, but be more and 
more dependent on France. ‘This king likewise introduced 
foreigners into his offices, and thus contributed to deprave pub- 
lic moral propagate dissipation, licentiousness, frivolity, and 
indolence. Buonaparte, according to our author, is now reap- 
ing the fruits of the bad principles and habits gradually intro- 
duced into Spain by foreigners during the three preceding cen- 
turies. At the accession of Ferdinand VI. to the throne, he 
selected the Marquis de la Ensenada for minister, an old Cas- 
tilian of humble origin and honourable ideas, who, disregarding 
the plans and maxims of his predecessors, devoted himself to 
remedy the sufferings of the Spanish nation, and in a short 
time filled the treasury, created fleets, established arsenals, ma- 
gazines, ard marine colleges, formed armies, protected agricul- 
ture and commerce, sent worthy viceroys and public officers to 
America, revived ancient laws, restored privileges, and raised 
Spain to happiness and prosperity. This statesman, according 
to Senor Bernardo, had no enemies but the demagogues, hypo- 
crites, and upstarts. Unfortunately Ferdinand VI. died without 
an heir, and was succeeded by his brother, Charles III. from the 
throne of Naples. ‘This sovereign brought with him to Spain 
a multitude of Italians, Flemish and French, and instead of 
continuing the enlightened and beneficent minister of his bro- 
ther, the good Marquis of Ensenada was exiled, agreeable to 
the barbarous custom of the Spanish court, to his estates in 
Old Castile, and suceeeded first by Senor Roda, and afterwards 
by Don Jose Monino, Count of Flori da Blanca, “ both men 
of learning, yet possessing the same ideas and maxims-of their 
precursors that they had imbibed, during their residence in 
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Italy, but which they covered with a veil of hypocrisy that has 
no example.” Florida Blanca, well knowing Charles III.’s 
aversion from popular commotion, impiety, and sensuality, and 
his zeal for divine worship and truth, induced him to believe 
that the dignitaries of the church, or higher clergy of Spain, 
were relaxed in ecclesiastical discipline, that the grapdees were 
proud and dangerous to the throne, that an army is useless 
where justice is rigorous, and diplomacy scientific; that a navy 
is a heavy weight on a state, that external or internal com- 
merce is nothing but monopoly, or like the publicans in 
the temple of Jerusalem ; that the arts, sciences, and popula- 
tion, increased so prodigiously, that it was necessary to erect 
new institutions for them, and to break up wastes or commons, 
to divide among the labourers. In this manner these minis- 
ters suggested, whenever they pleased, ideas which were re- 
moved from actual observation, while the good king Charles, 
convinced of the talents of these men, by observing their reli-. 
gious manners, disinterestedness, and industry in their offices, 
believing them just, and incapable of any bad action, yielded 
them implicit confidence. Nevertheless, he never forwarded 
any dispatch, pardon, or sentence, without repeating these 
words, ** as they tell me it has been examined and is just, I 
sign it,” (pues me decis haberlo examinado, y ser de justicia, 
rmo. ; 

F <a Blanca, independent of his cunning and hypocrisy, 
both of which were immeasurable, was the dupe of the French 
economists, and hated commerce, extolled agriculture, but 
had not knowledge sufficient to discover that before any nation 
attains great skill in husbandry, it must first acquire wealth by 
trade. He was equally hostile to the nobles, depriving them of 
their chief colleges and privileges in the universities ; he pre- 
vented the younger branches of noble families from pursuing a 
literary career to the mitre, chapter, or robe. On the other 
hand, the mendicant friars and students were encouraged, and 
raised to dignity in the profession of Jaw and divinity, where 
they changed the manners of the people, and prepared that 
social disorganization which has since appeared, ‘The farmers 
and cultivators of the soil, who contracted debts, were perse- 
cuted by hordes of vulgar and unprincipled lawyers, all of whom 
sought to conceal the meanness of their origin by their virulence 
against such humble, but useful, members of the community. The 
growth and manufacture of silk in Valencia, Murcia, Granada, 
&c. were impaired ; the sugar plantations of Conil, Malaga, 
and Velez, were entirely ruined ; and the olive trees were con- 
demned to the fire. Between 1770 and 1804, not Jess than 
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twenty villages disappeared from the face of Old and New 


Castile. The minister, in order to prevent the king from 
knowing this dreadful depopulation, diminished the number of 
deaths, “and augmented that of the births in the annual reports, 
Here our author prefers another and equally serious charge against 
Flonda Blanca, that of his being no less ready to become a 
democrat than an aristocrat, which is proved by his support of 
the revolted Americans, who, like all other muftineers or rebels, 
would not have succeeded without foreign aid. Those errors, 
which he learned among the Italians of unprincipled and vici- 
ous habits, infidel and licentious French, and sensual Germans, 
led him tosupport the American republicans. Yet, like all his 
class, there was something radically despotic in his views, and 
his famous project of the armed neutrality, which he stimulated 
Catharine of Russia to engage in, proyes his illiberal and 
tyrannous designs, His vain ambition to innovate, and his 
tyranny, are sufficiently manifested in the following horrible 
picture. 


** The higher Spanish clergy being annihilated, the first nobles 
oppressed, the farmers and tradesmen overwhelmed with contribu- 
tions, the remainder of the inhabitants suffering vexations and con- 
sequent misery, their murmurs reached the ears of Count de Florida 
Blanca, the expatriations, banishments, and prisons, were the minis- 
ter's vengeance. ‘Lhese were not enough; he invented for bis own 
security a tribunal, which he called ‘* géneral superintendance of po- 
lice,” and the superintendant was Don Bernardo Cantero, a maa 
of education, but petulant and arrogant like every upstart. Secre- 
taries, clerks, constables, porters, and bailiffs, were selected among 
the most depraved beings in Madrid, for this tribunal. It soon be- 
came an inexhaustible source of wealth to its officers, dependents, 
and spies ; before the superintendant, its chief, the law equalized 
all his Majesty's subjects, and thus were seized, fined, and senienced, 

. both great and little, the ecclesiastic like the soldier, the merchant, 
artist, or workman, like the prostitute ; ‘a dance, game, late walk, 
any thing carelessly thrown by a servant in the street, the merest 
trifles, were causes'sufficient to send the most hot.ourable or illus- 
trious inhabitants of Madrid to prison, where they suffered 12 or 15 
days’ confinement, and were liberated after paying fees, fines, and 
‘mulcts, according to their rank and fortune. If it were a real crime, 
the guilty persons paid these fees independent of the punishment 
which they had to suffer ; but if the crimes were that of complaints 
against the ministers, then, without any other evidence than the 
accusation, in defiance of the Jaws, the house of the accused was 
entered in the dead of the night, he was torn from his bed and from 

the side of his wife, hurried into a coach er cart, and driven in custody 
to the destined place accompanied by two or more satellites of the 
price, without saying for why or where they were going. An 
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inventory of the property of the prisoners was taken, seized in this 
act, and sold or administered on aceount of the superintendant, with 
which he defrayed the expences of the seizure, leaving wives and 
children destitute of support and at the mercy of the police. It 
was in vain that complaints and representations against the conduct 
of this tribunal were made to ministers, they either did not listen to 
or palliated them ; and although muny persons threw themselves at 
the feet of the sovereign, although many grandees exposed to him 
their sufferings, yet the mind of the king was so prepossessed, that 
those who implored his aid, very often experienced an aggravation 
of their miseries from the superintendant of police. With this in- 
ordinate support the ferocity and petulance of this miserable-hearted 
man increased ; he sported with the lives, property, and character 
of the citizens of Madrid, as a mere diversion, displaying the black- 
nessof his heart. As Charles III. had abolished the law of torture, 
he invented a more atrocious equivalent, causing-a cell five feet square 
to be built, in the vaults of the city prison, without either light or 
air, and full of humidity ; in this horrific space were enclosed those 
prisoners who obstinately declined avowing their guilt, or those 
crimes which their aecuser, clerk, or judge, wished them to acknow- 
ledge. But, if their resolution or innocence triumphed over this 
gulph of death, ‘they applied another instrument of torture not less 
: cruel than those invented by heathen tyrants; an iron ring was forced 
on their two thumbs, and thus bound sometimes with their arms 
before them, sometimes raised to their shoulders ; this posture and 
the ring or ligature occasioning inflammation, the most acute pains 
increased, and even multiplied so incredibly, that no human being 
could withstand this martyrdom a single day, at the end of which 
the surgeon had to operate in order to relieve them, leaving the 
greater part of the unfortunate prisoners deprived of these valuable 
members, if perchance they did not perish from the joint effects of 
the atmosphere and humidity of the place. ‘The superintendant 
of police, Cantero, boasted of his fertile genius in inventing torments, 
aud was accustomed to call this horrible place the gridlera, (i, e. crick- 
et-cage) and the torture, los perrillos, (i. e. trickers.) No Spaniard, 
l repeat it, was exempt from the power of the tribunal of police ; 
even in the royal palace one of its courts was established, and pete 
sons without exception were arrested in the porticos, halls, and apart- 
ments, of his majesty and their royal highnesses. I could designate 
more than two hundred persons of all classes and conditions, victims 
of this tribunal, who live in misery, and not a few who have aban- 
doned themselves to vice. Many men also are still living, who ser- 
ved in that tribunal, and who can attest their compliance with the 
orders of the ministry. Well! who now can develope the ideas 
of the most excellent Senor Count de Florida Blanca, seeing him 
a democrat with strangers and Anglo-Americans, and the oppressor 
and destroyer of our laws in the internal government of the king- 
dom ? However difficult it may be to penetrate his system, ‘I shall 
yenture to affirm that it was neither democratic nor aristocratic, 
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but a compound of both. For this it was necessary to overturn the 
laws and customs of these kingdoms, not being able to convert the 
king to his mode of thinking. With this view the professors of geo- 
graphy, logic, mathematics, and philosophy inthe universities, were 
Italians or French, to the disgrace of the Spanish classic founders of 
instruction and the schools.” 


The abeve account will, doubtless, surprise many persons 
in this country, who have been accustomed to consider the 
cruel and cunning Florida Blanca as a great statesman. Ad- 
mitting the wisdom and policy of seeking to establish a mixed 
monarchy in Spain, yet would it not have been much more 
practicable and safe to attempt the restoration of the Cortes and 
ancient constitution? Would any man, who knows human 
nature, and comprehends the principles of a legislative govern- 
ment like England, ever dream of establishing a mixed monar- 
chy in a popish country? Such a thing has never yet existed, 
and we may justly conclude that it never will. Before any thing 
like representation, ,or true civil liberty, can prevail on the 
continent, the despotic and immoral influence of popery and 

yiestcraft must be entirely abolished. The above facts, all of 
which took place in modern times, sufficiently prove the deplo- 
rable state of Spain, and indicate what evils it must still under- 
go before it be entirely purged of such monsters, After ‘the 
aecession of Charles IV. Florida Blanca was arrested and 
imprisoned in Pamplona, ‘and finally « exiled to his native city of 
Murcia, where he continued living in the greatest obscurity, 
chiefty with the Dominican friars, till the indi gnant feelings of the 
Spaniards against their invaders, invited him again to appear on 
the political theatre. Unfortunately for the cause of humanity, 
his inefficiency is now too well known. ‘Count de Aranda, who 
succeeded him as minister to Charles IV. was but a short time 
in office, til] he was imprisoned, and afterwards banished to his 
Suace in Arragon, to make way for the despicable Manuel 

oy~ 

The history of Godoy and of his crimes is already well known; 
Senor de Bernardo, however, has depicted his x Sites and 
conduct with much more fidelity and impartiality than we have 
hitherto seen it, and we have no hesitation in saying, that it 
is strictly true and just. Godoy is neither so very ignorant nor 
= as “na has been represented, stil] less did he design to 
ver his country to France, if he could otherwise have pre- 
served his own poate and ill-gotten wealth. The author de- 
tails his vacillating and cowardly conduct in the last extremity, 
and also the events which took place in Madrid, from March to 
December, 1808, with proses aceuracy than ‘we have before 
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seen them; mentioning some circumstances not noticed by Ce- 
vallos. The treachery and folly of the Central Junta, the 
criminal conduct of that of Seville, the ridiculous imitations of 
the French infidel republicans, the violations of the established 
laws and constitution of Spain, the provincial rivality amon 

the members of the wretched Central Junta, their illegal ms 
- unconstitutional assumption of regal authority, and their miser- 
able substitute of a council of regency for a regent, are ex- 
posed, and censured with equal justice and severity. The suf- 
ferings, exertions, and patriotism, of the people of Madrid, are 
ably vindicated ; yet, strange to say, not : murmur is issued 
against the traitor. Morla! The conduct of Ferdinand, and 
the other princes, is judiciously defended, and the author has 
perhaps offered the best extenuation of their weakness which 
can be given. He affirms that Charles IV. was at first so en- 
raged against Ferdinand, when the fabricated plot was made 
known to him, that he would have assassinated bim had he been 
in his presence, The present apathy and disunion of his 
countrymen he attributes to the extravagant writings freely 
circulated through Spain, by both French and Spahiards, in 
the first months of the revolution. He shews that they were 
the production of visionaries, or knaves calculated to raise only 
impracticable notions of government and national happiness 
among the people. The conduct of the revolted Americans is 
also ascribed to what he calls the Junta’s absurd or jacobini- 
cal declaration of equality with the mother country, the effects 
of which have induced the Americans to throw off their alle- 
giance, and enjoy that equality without control or regard to 
the sufferings of their brothers in Europe. Don Geronimo 
justly observes, that the freedom of the press in England ad- 
mits of all opinions being promulgated; but the English go- 
vernment, pursuing the same undeviating course, will not be 
forward in patronizing the principles of the revolutionists of 
South America. The author, indeed, is a most decided anti- 
jacohin; he traces the progress, notices the dire effects, ex- 
poses the fallacy, and cautions his countrymen against jacobini- 
eal principles. He is evidently a man of talents, an original 
observer of men and manners, and thinks in most cases for 
himself: his memoirs are a most valuable addition to ‘the 
English stock of Spanish literature, particularly his account 
of the proceedings in Madrid, of which he was an eye-witness. 
He avows himself a native of that city, yet we have to regret 
that his orthography, or that of his London printer, is so dif- 
ferent from either the ancient or modern standard, that much 
of the merit of his work, and-even the forée of his expressions, 
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is lost in the labour of decyphering his words, disfigured with 
so many redundant letters. The just principles, however, and 
important truths, contained in this small volume, induce us to 
express a hope, that Mr. Burdon, who has amused himself, by 
translating several other modern political Spanish works, will also 
favour the English public with a translation of the present. 
The author is a friend to genuine liberty; but he would, per- 
haps, seek to attain it by a more easy and certain rout than 
that adopted by the French revolutionists. 
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Histoire des Femmes Fransaises les plus célébres, &c. 


History of the most celebrated French Women, and of their Influ- 
ence in French Literature, as Patrons of Letters, and as Au-+ 
thors. By Madam de Genlis. 2 yols, 12mo. 12s, Paris 
and Colburn, London, 1811, 


Tne thoughtless pride of ‘ the lords of the creation” has 
revented them from studying, or appreciating, the moral, po- 
litical, literary, and pious, or impious, influence of women on 
society. Even the Papists, who worship them when dead, 
have been the loudest in their dispraise of them while living. 
This, it must be confessed, is not very rational, natural, or 
consistent ; but it is what they cai] being religious. If the ex- 
tent of human absurdity and irrational credulity did not greatly 
exceed every other terrestrial thing, it would be difficult to 
conceive how women, whose early days were stained, perhaps, 
with the vilest licentiousness, with every crime, even to that of 
murdering or abandoning their own illegitimate offspring, 
should, after their death, be metamorphosed into goddesses, 
and solemnly worshipped by persons calling themselves Chris- 
tians! To Madam de Genlis, however, who has been long 
qualifying for such honours, and who may one day or other 
rticipate in the godship and worship of the Claras, ‘Theresas, 
Bridgets, &c. the fact may be less surprizing or disagreeable. 
We are not, therefore, astonished at her attempt to vindicate 
the dignity of her sex; but her failure, we fear, will, if pos- 
sible, be much more signal than that of the author of the 
*¢ Rights of Woman.” In a tedious introduction she labours to 
prove the equality of the female mind, by parallels between male 
and female authors, in which she appears both the advocate and 
judge in her own cause ; a union of assumed offices in a wo- 
man, which is not particularly well adapted to prepossess the 
world in her favour. She might have discovered a much better 
course, and have shewn, that to depreciate the female chara¢> 
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ter is to injure society, to deny women the highest intellec- 
tual endowments is to reproach the men with the lowness of 
their origin ; to detract from the native intellectual, and, conse- 
quently, moral powers of one sex to exalt those of the other, 
must either be palpable injustice, or virtually denying an equal 
responsibility. We are told, “ to whom much is given,;much 
is required :” it follows, then, that if women he inferior to 
men, they must alsa have less to answer for; a proposidion, we 
apprehend, that no man, however hostile to female merit, would 
willingly admit. But Madam de Genlis does not venture to 
argue; she chooses rather to appeal to facts, which she repre- 
sents in her own way. Here, indeed, she acts consistently 
enough with the praciice of the religion which she professes, 
’ Because she has discovered two or three forged metaphors* in 
D’Alembert’s Eulogies, she infers, that no woman could have 
written such nonsense, and, consequently, that female are at 
Jeast equal, if not superior, to male writers. To qualify this 
puerile absurdity, and to recommend herself to the paternal 
affection of the “ grand homme,’’ who now enslaves and tor- 
tures the Kuropean Continent, she rails bitterly against 
D’Alembert for his supposed hostility to France, its governors, 
and its ministers; and attempts to prove all his accusations 
unfounded, because he himself was not persecuted, was. suf- 
fered to promulgate his reflections, and was rewarded with lite- 
rary honours and pensions, Such charges would be serious 
indeed, were they founded in truth; but, however we may de- 
precate and lament D’Alembert’s irreligion, (for he was one 
of the best moral Frenchmen of his age) it is difficult to en- 
tertain much respect for the ministers of Madam Pompadour, 
or those ef Lewis XVI. whose imbecility or treachery brought 
their master to the scaffold. There must have been something 
wrong, and that was sufficient for the orator to enliven his pic- 
ture. Yet, on such a flimsy basis does Madam de Genlis found 
her defence of the equality, or rather superiority, of her sex.. 
But, however weak the author’s ‘defence of her own sex, the 
claims of her opponents, and those of the men, are no less futile 
and contemptible. Somerecent“ British” authors, who are loud 
in their professions of religion, and even spiritual devotion, in 
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* The author, in criticizing the style of D'Alembert, as well as 
that of Fenelon, is by no means yery happy; she is always hyper- 
critical and superficial; her objections to the eulogist are chiefly his 
comparisons, or analogies, of the effect of the styles of Boileau, 
Racine, and Voltaire to that of the statues of Venus de Medicis and 


Apollo de Belvidere. 
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SS aae this history, argue thus: * Whatever perversity or 
error in the arrangements of life, accident (an odd power this, 
to those who believe in divine Providence) may be supposed to 
have produced, whatever usurpations upon the equal rights of 
the fair sex are imputable to the subtlety or force of ours; 
time, one would imagine, that usually developes dormant 
claims, and necessity, that for the most part vindicates the ap- 
pointments of the Creator, would long ago have brought things 
to their proper level; for nature and truth are not to be pre- 
scribed against.”* This argument would, indeed, be conclu- 
Sive, were we certain that “ nature and truth” have now un- 
limited ascendency among us, that every thing is just now as 

and as useful as it can or should be, or that we have ap- 
proached the end of all things, and, consequently, to arraign 
the existing order is to impiously revile the divine dispensation. 
Unless we can previously ascertain all these things, it must be 
evident, that the arguments of these advocates of masculine 
superiority are quite as weak and puerile as those advanced by 
Madam de Genlis for the pre-eminence of her own sex. Un- 
der the same pretext of every thing finding its level (by the 
Way, a very good commercial, but a very bad moral argument) 
we might extenuate and approve of the most cruel despotism, 
and many of the vices most destructive to man. The slave- 
driver might hence justify from “ nature and truth,” the divine 
right of slavery, the Mohammedan his title to a number of 
wives, and Buonaparte his ruthless despotism over his fellow- 
men. The same writers justly observe, that “ a state of com- 
petition and emulation is not a state of love and reciprocal 
tenderness ;” but there is no emulation nor competition be- 
tween the sexes, unless the one advances unfounded, or, at 
least, indefinable claims of intellectual superiority over the 
other. It is well known, and universally admitted, that many 
wives are greatly superior in knowledge to their husbands ;_ but 
it*does not hence follow, that in all such cases there is no 
“ reciprocal tenderness ;” the reverse is often the case. “ In 
the dependence,” it is added, “ of the one upon the protection 
of the other, consists the real bond of union between the sexes. 
Inequality produces reciprocity, and on this is founded the 
moral relation between man and woman.” We should rather 
say the political relation, for, we suppose, no man will venture 
to speak of inequality in moral. obligation. But in what does 
woman’s “ dependence for protection” consist? from what 
must she be protected? Not from the beasts of the field, the 
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owls in the air, nor the fish in the sea; then what but man 


has she to fear? If she be thus a dependent creature, how 
can she both fear and love man, her natural’ equal and off- 
spring, at the same time? “ Inequality produces reciprocity ;""* 
this is another commercial argument, which refers to the 
quantity and not the quality of the article; but where is the 
‘‘ reciprocity” between a philosopher and a simpleton? On 
the part of the inferior there is abject servitude, on that of the 
Superior pity and congescension. ‘There can, indeed, be no 
real reciprocity without some intellectual equality; for the 
moment that inequality is established, all ideas or feelings of 
reciprocity vanish, and ambition and misery manifest them- 
selves. ‘* Man’s true elevation is placed in the severer stu- 
dies, while the softer dignity of woman, inferior in the intellec- 
tual scale, advances by a diflerent course to the same on a 
superior height in moral goodness.”+ This is one of the plau- 
sible vulgar errors which have hitherto obstructed the progress 
of society. If vain men be allowed to frame “ a scale of in- 
tellect,” doubtless they will contrive to represent it aS too large 
for women ; but, to enter more distinctly into the question, it 
must first be defined what is really signified by intellect, or 
mind. If we examine the thinking powers of man minutely, 
we shall find, that as much intellect may be exercised by the 
merchant, the mechanic, or even the housewife in the dispo- 
sition of her domestic affairs, as by the philosopher or poet in 
his study, the naturalist in his cabinet, or chemist in his labo- 
ratory. It is not the subjects to which the mind is directed 
that characterizes its extent and powers, but those which it 

roduces, of whatever kind they may be. Would men, and 
particularly literary men, who have just knowledge enough of* 
words to enable them to arrange them in smooth sentences, 
always remember this truth, they would be less forward in de- 
preciating the intellectual powers of women, or of persons fol- 
lowing pursuits different from theirs. As to the strange notion 
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* Shakespeare, who knew as much of human nature as our critics, 


explains this reciprocity in a different manner. 
; «¢ Let still the woman take 


An elder than herself, so wears she to him ; 
So sways she level in her husband's heart. 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and infirm, 

More longing, wavering, sooner Jost and won, 
Than women’s are.” 


+ See British Review, No, 4, p: 290. 
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of women with “ inferior intellect” naturally or necessarily at- 
taining * greater height in moral goodness,” it might be de- 

fensible were it possible for moral good or evil to exist without 
intellect. As this has never been alleged, it can only be con- 
sidered as a sophism which refutes itself. Would both male 
and female writers display more zeal in mutually improving the 
moral principles ind practice of each other, instead of idly 
and injuriously contending about an imaginary superiority, we 
should no longer hear murmurs of igjustice on one part, 
and boasted superiority on the other; neither should we see 
men congratulate themselves on their triumphs over the weak- 
ness of women, whom they consider inferior, nor women 
sacrifice their judgment to their passions, by yielding respect 
to men who have nothing to distinguish them but their pertidy 
and hostility to their sex. ‘The vain notion of intellectual su- 
periority, indeed, might pass uncensured, were it not very of- 
ten cither productive of, or auxiliary to, gross vices ; under this 
impression; men think little of perjury in violating their mar- 
riage vows, while women indemnify themselves by indulgencies 
of a like nature and atrocity. 

But, returnitig more immediately to Madam de Geilis; she is 
impolitic enough to insist on the equality of her sex, and after- 
wards demands indulgence for those female writers, who have 
promulgated some immoral principles, because they have not 
“‘abjured their .sex ;”” in other words, because they are weak 
women! This flagrant inconsistency, however; is venial com- 
pared with the general tenor and spirit of her work. She is 
now a pensioner of Buonaparte, and has been appointed, it is 
said, tu teach his brother Joseph’s children, with apartments 
over the library of the arsenal of the old kings of France. 
That she will manifest as much zeal in serving the young 
Buonapartes as the Bourbons, appears more than probable, 
from the furious ardour in behalf of the most unlimited and 
atrocious despotisin, which prevails in almost every page of the 
work before us. Every thing that favours absolute authority, 
that tends to support the dignity and divine right of kings, 
receives her unqualified approbation, while every liberal senti- 
ment, or generous wish, for the welfare of our species, is repro~ 
bated as the most dangerous and destructive crime possible ; in 
— whatever can any wise militate against the usurpation and 

ression of Buonapart te, is inherpresent creeda sin against the 
Holy Ghost. This isan evil, a hideous depravity; which ought 
to arrest the serious attention of every friend to social order 
and the welfare of society. When we resisted the lawless out- 
rages of democracy, it was not merely because they were anti- 
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ronarchical, or favourable to what was falsely supposed to be 
liberty, but because they were in the highest degree tyrannous, 
unjust, and hostile, to gehuine freedom ; now, that the same 
outrages are still perpetrated, not in the name of the French 
people, but in that of an individual adventurer, we feel equally 
bound to resist and expose them, or whatever is calculated to 
favour their progress and degrade man to a state of vassalage 
or slavery, the most oppressive and shameful. » For this reason 
Madam de Genlis’s history of Frene peewee merits public 
execration, merely on account of its political depravity. But 
we have yet a much more serious charge to urge against it, we 
mean its palpably immoral tendency. The self- denominated 
religious writers, whose fallacious remarks we have before 
controverted, do not, indeed, discover such defect in it; on the 
contrary, they praise the author, because she uniformly pro- 
fesses to respect virtue, and to extol morality. In this, however, 
all agree, Jew and Gentile, Christian and Mohammedan, Deist, 
Atheist, and Schismatic, no one ventures to slight, or depreciate 
morality ; but facts are superior to words, ex camples to precept. 
Madam de Genlis may praise virtuous females, but while she 
~adduces nothing but vicious examples among her celebrated 
women, the fictitious splendour of their corrupt names must 
do infinitely more injury to practical morality, than all her dry 
declamations in favour of it. Vice, indeed, has always been 
odious ; 


*« Yet seem too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


The first volume in particular of this work, contains memoirs 
of almost no virtuous character; no person can read it with- 
out being impr essed with the idea, that ‘ every woman is at 
heart a rake;” an opinion which no observer of human nature 
can believe just, and no wise man adopt, who either wishes well 
to mankind, or regards his own happiness. To the sex it 
must be still more injurious, as furnishing examples in superiors, 
which are always pretexts for inferiors to violate the laws of 
God and man. ‘That we are not denouncing this work, (the 
morality of which even British reviewers could praise) without 
cause, we shall adduce a few examples. The name of the 
widowed Duchess of Angouleme, who died at the age of fifty- 
five in 1532, is here brought forward among those of celebrated 


women ; yet her infamous amours, and ‘“ atrocious passions,” 
cannot be concealed; Margaret of Valois, queen of Navarre, 
sister of Francis I. who died -in 1549, wrote “ tales so licen- 
tious,” that Madam de Genlis cannot conceive how they 
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could issue from the pen of a woman and a_ princess; the 
infamous Catharine de Medicis, of St. Bartholomew notoriety, 
sys next in this female group; Margaret of France, 
the divorced wife of Henry IV. whose “ egaremens de jeunesse 
on doit juger avec indulgence,” <Anglice, her juvenile forni- 
cations, should be overlooked ! Mary de Medicis, the un- 
wry wife of Henry the Great, her passions were so violent, 
that she became furious ; she died miserable in 1642; Miss de 
Scuderi, “ who had so often depicted love, could not be exempt 
from this passion,” as the ugliest man of his age, Pellisson, well 
knew; and Madame de, Montespan, the adulterous mistress of 
Lewis XIV. such are the characters which Madam de Genlis 
thinks proper to commemorate as authors, or patrons of litera- 
ture! Among her saints, or popish goddesses, we find Reade- 
gonda, wife of Clothair I. who died about 587 ; and Bathilda, 
a Saxon slave, afterwards wife of Clovis, who died in 680, who 
was deified by Pope NicholasI. We do not, however, mean 
to say that ali the females, whose lives and writings are men- 
tioned in the work of this time-serving hireling of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, are equally worthless or depraved; but if such 
characters. have had much influence on French literature (and 
“the fact is too well ascertained) it is not surprising that French 
publications are in general so immoral and pestiferous to so- 
ciety: The author has occasionally manifested a wish to 
reform them; against D’Alembert she evinces a most implaca- 
ble hatred, and criticizes him with a woman’s vengeance, and a 
woman’s impotence, He is, indeed, a fair subject of criticism } 
he had a liberal mind, and thought that England possesses some 
science and. virtues, for which he is here reviled ; but Diderot 
was much more within her sphere of comprehension, and as 
much more injurious to religion and morality. As a sophist, 
also, he was similar to our author. Of Madam de Genlis’s bad 
logic, and worse morality, take the following specimen, Speak- 
ing of the poem of Judith, written about 1660, by Miss de 
Calage, a Languedocian, patronized by Ann, Queen of Lewis 
thirteenth, and mother of Lewis fourteenth, she observes, 


** Every thing favours the literary reputation of men; that of wo- 
mien is formed with much more difficulty, J¢ ts agreed, that in copy- 
ing passages from their works, they should never be quoted, and 
that for the interest of good morals, they should still less be encou- 
raged, in order to impel them to their household affairs ; for we are 
sensible how much it is to the interest of society to induce a woman 
who has composed a beautiful poem, to knit the remainder of her 
life, instead of writing. Thus, injustice to them, in this respect, is 


never but. a laudable austerity of principles ; hence the reason. why. 
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Miss de Calage has remained in such obscurity. If a man had writ- 
ten the poem of Judith, he would most assuredly have been very well 
known.” 


Perhaps the author meant this for irony, which she 80 in- 
cessantly ridicules in the modern philosophers, and which she 
should not have adopted. But how “injustice” properly so 
called, can be a “ laudable austerity of principles ;” how pla- 
giarism and falsehood can be justified: or deemed right, or 
how it can be necessary to “ good morals” that women should 
not cultivate their intellectual powers, we must leave it to 
the sagacity of Madam de Genlis to determine. Possibly, 
however, she may decide these matters with equal justice as 
she did on the merit of the English character, when she 
learned -that a lively young opera-dancer was more admired 
by debauchees, than a sallow old woman of literary renown, 
and that sentimental prostitution is not quite so fashionable 
in London as in Berlin. Madam de Genlis hates the En- 
lish ; perhaps we have intimated the cause of it; in return 
we recommend our countrymen, ‘and more particularly our 
countrywomen, to consign all her writings to a watery grave ; 
and, for the sake of true morality, sink the name of this moral- 
izing sensualist, and canting epicurean, in perpetual oblivion, 
From a foul fountain we gannot expect pure water; Madam 
de Genlis, whose real character is almost unknown in this 
country, may bea proper teacher and companion for the 
children, wives, and sisters of the Buon es, but we hope 
neither her nor her writings will again pollute the atmosphere 
of Britain. She repeats, in almost every page, the amiable- 
ness and humanity of the French: the following anecdote of 
their conduct, early in the 17th century, may be contrasted with 
that at the end of the 18th. 


‘* Marshal d’Ancre, the favourite af Mary de Medicis, (widow of 
Henry IV. and some time regent,) was ordered to be arrested b 
Lewis XIII.; like a brave soldier he defended himself and was killed. 
The people or citizens of Paris raised his body from the grave, dragged 
it thréugh the streets, cut it in a thousand pieces, threw his bowels 
into the Seine, and burned the bleeding remains on the Pont Neuf, 
while a man tore out the heart, roasted it on some coals, and publicly 
eat it!!!" P. 92, vol.i. 


The chief object of these volumes is to detail Madam de 
Genlis’s opinions of the lives, characters, and writings, of her 
countrywomen, and not to furnish a biographical and literary 
work, which might both instruct and amuse all classes. In gene - 
ral,there is much more severity than originality or justice in her 

Appenpix, Antisac. Vol. 40. Hh | 
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remarks; on al] those whose writings are favourable to popery 
and arbitrary power, she bestows unmerited applause ; and, on 
on the contrary, any thingo liberal sentiment, or protestant- 
ism, is sure to draw forth ler impotent malice. Had she been 
satisfied with pouring forth her spleen on modern philosophists, 
or exposing the licentious principles and practices of some 
scribblers of her own sex, we should not have been compelled 
to entertain $o bad an opinion of her head and heart. But, 
will it be believed? ‘the illustrious, pious, liberal, and truly 
Christian Fenelon is among the number of her victims! The 
common-place morality, and prosaic verses of Madam Deshou- 
lieres receives her applause, while the pure sentiment, refined 
truth, and classically poetical genius of Fenelon, are con- 
demned with the ruthless fury and savage zeal of a modern 
antichristian conspirator. She has observed, that Fenelon, in 
consequence of the pitiable poverty of the French language, 
has been obliged, consistently with his love of simple elegance, 
to repeat the auxiliary verbs very often ; this she seizes as an 
instrument of detraction, and wields it as a maniac does any 
play thing. In one case: she even ventures to ‘question the 
propriety of the expressions in Telemaque ; and, unfortunately 
for her own judgment, instances as false, the phrase, “ Ses 
yeux sont pleins d’un feu apre_et farouche,” and demands 
what is a feu furouche?* If theusage of all ages has sanctioned 
the metaphorical application of fire to the vivid appearance of 
the eyes, it is surely not a very erroneous addition to affix the 
epithet ** wild” to it. So much for the author’s verbal criti- 
cism, if such silly nonsense deserves the name. But Fenelon 
is to be degraded, in order to qualify the praise of the ferocious, 
vindictive, perfidious, and lying Bossuet! ‘Those who wish to 
form just notions of Fenelon, and of this odious “* wolf in 
sheep’s clothing,” should read Bausset’s life of the former ; again, 
another tyrant must be praised, and Fenelon censured. 
The author has canvassed the whole of Telemaque to find sen- 
tences favourable to liberty and hostile to tyranny, every thing 
which breathed the Christian spirit of the amiable writer, and 
his love of justice, must be held up as jacobinical, republica, 
antimonarchical, inflammatory, »seditious, and highly dan- 
gerous jo the state! Thus the work which the early revolu- 
tionists contemptuously designated as the “ Livre des rows,” 








—— 


* Ifthe editor of the Satirist was a little better acquainted with 
French, we should recommend these volumes to his perusal; they 
abound in hypercritical remarks on words, the result of imbecile igue- 
rance, pedantry, and personal malice, which might serve him as a0 
inexhaustible magazine of witless censure and perversion. 
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is now branded by a prostituted female pen, as the “ code 
of democracy and equality.” M. de G. always betraying 
her own want of judgment, fixes on those sentiments in Te- 
lemaque, which she supposes to reflect on the ambitious 
and irrational conduct of Lewis the fourteenth. This despot, 
seems to be the mirror on which she endeavours to exhibit 
the character of Buonaparte. Mentor, with great truth and 
justice, exclaims against the horrid tyranny of kings making 
marriages according to their own caprice. Lewis the fourteenth 
delighted in this species of atrocious cruelty. M. de G. 
attempts to justify it by alleging that the “ families of his 
subjects were not placed in the most rigorous- slavery,” by 
that monarch, because he made several matches, and bestowed 
on them-wealth and honours. But can wealth: and honours 
insure conjugal affection and domestic happiness? It may 
be urged that Lewis did not force people to marry ; but the 
desires of a king, especially~ such a one as Lewis, are always 
commands, and must be obeyed. Let any man or woman, 
therefore, consider whether it would not be a most galling 
Slavery to be obliged to marry another, merely for the sake 
of a trifling fortune, instead of having the liberty of choosing 
a companion for life > Such a system of oppression has tend- 
ed, perhaps, more than any other thing, to unloose the bonds 
of society, and to sanction the open licentiousness of modern 
France. Buonaparte also, imitating Lewis XIV. makes na- 
merous matches, and bestows honours aud dowries. The 
effects of his marriages are well known ; they are but qualifica- 
tions for adultery, and out of fifty of his couplings at one time, 
not five of the parties cohabited together at the end of fifteen 
months ! : 
There is much more to censure in these volumes, but we 
have already occupied the reader’s time much longer with 
them than their merit would justify, were not the author’s 


writings too popular in this country. [t is true, they contain . 


some just remarks, some judicious reflections, and salutary 
observations, but nothing. original or impressive.” The most 
common- -plece truths are stated i in the plainest manner, which 
is the chief recommendation of these memoirs. The history of 
French female writers might be a useful work, and the gross 
injustice and inadequacy of the present, may possibly induce 
some more impartial writer to take up the subject. 
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Annales du Museum d’ Histoire Naturelle. 


Annals of the French Museum of Natural History. Parts 86. 
87, 88, 89, 90. 4to. Paris. Imported by Deconchy. 


(Continued from Ap. to Vol. 39.) 


A memoir by the ingenious Lamarck “ on determining the 
species of animals without vertebre, and particularly among 
the testaceous mollusca,” contaius a description of forty-six 
species of the genus Conus, in the order of cephalic mollusca, 
and division of gasteropodes; The cone is a marine animal 
with a head bearing two tentaculi or horns, on the top of which 
are its eyes. The little that is yet positively known respect- 
ing the mollusca renders greater caution necessary in classing 
and naming them, than the author usually displays. MM. 
Peron and Lesueur are more interesting on the Meduse of 
the genus Equorea.. The life of these animals has occupied 
the attention of the authors. ‘The substance of all these zoo- 
phytes appears to the eye a kind of jelly, more or less trans- 

nt, more or less consistent, of a colour more or less agree- 
able, according to their species, and generally homogenous. 
Exposed to the atmospheric air, they dissolve into a colourless 
fluid very similar to sea-water. The dissolution or fusion of 
the equoreze is so complete, that of an individual weighing 
several kilogramms, there scarcely remains on the filter a few 
milligramms of a membraneous residuum. Notwithstanding 
this singular composition of their substance, the equorez, like 
all other species of Medusz, possess a contractile power truly 
astonishing. Always active on the surface of the waters, they 
alternately contract and expand themselves with considerable 
rapidity, repelling a column of water every motion. By these 
means they collect their food with the filiform tentaculi. 
or fringe: like matter which surrounds the edges of their bo- 
dies. Gelatinous animalculi are supposed to furnish their 
chief nourishment, but some of those with large stomachs 
do not fear to attack the largest species of beroes, salpas, 
Andeven the small pelagian fish which inhabit fuci.  Thei: 
stomachs appear ill-adapted to digest their food, as they are 
thin, flexible, and without any teguments, and are only co- 
vered with a slightly caustic gastric juice, which appears to 
be the principal. cause of digestion. No absorbent or other 
vessels could be discovered in them to assist nutrition, and 
it is only conjectured to be effected by general absorption. 
Yet such are the immense excretions of these animals, that 
if put suceessively into twenty different vessels of water, ther 
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will almost immediately render it turbid with slimy flakes. 
Their contractibility assists their locomotion, but the oscilla- 
tion of their extremities continues even when the body is 
fixed ; hence the authors conclude that this incessant motion 
is the effect or means of respiration, although they are desti- 
tute of lungs. This conjecture receives some ~— from 


the fact, that Greeks, Romans, and all modern Eutopeang 
have designated them by a name equivalent to their English 
appellation of sea-lungs. The same authors give a history 
of the family of the Pteropodean Mollusc, and characters 
of the ten genera of which it should consist ; but their de- 
scriptions are illustrated with figures necessary to their intelli- 
gibility. They have also given a distinct history of the Firola 
of Bruguiere, one of the above ten genera; they acknowledge 
their inability to account for this name, which ,as changed 
from that given by the Danish naturalist, Forskael, who first 
described it. 

Fourcroy and Vauquelin furnish a “ memoir on the existence 
of a contbination of tannin, with animal matter in some vege- 
tables.” In analyzing several vegetables, particularly the horse 
chesnut, garden bean, lentil, &c. these chemists discovered the 
peculiar compound under consideration. In the skin of 
the bean they detected the combination of tannin with 
animal matter by macerating it in lukewarm water twenty-four 
hours, when the liquid, converted turnsol red, yielded a blue 
precipitate in a solution of sulphat of iron, in strong glue a yel- 
lowish white, in lime water red flakes, like oxid of iron, in 
acetat of lead yellowish white, and, at the same time, had the 
property of experiencing no effect from an infusion of galls. 

he characters of this liquid prove that it contain some free 
acid and tannin. In this, the pure tannin precipitated the 
iron brown, but when united with the acid, the precipitate was 
blue. When the skin of the bean no longer furnished an 
thing to boiling water, it still yielded an intense~ black wit 
sulphat of iron. Hence, the authors conclude, that a natural 
tannat of gelatin exists in many vegetables, that the matter 
which, since 1787, has been called extractive may have some 
analogy with this, and that to fix the yellow colouring matter of 
wood or barks, on vegetable stuffs, they might be advantage- 
ous prepared with animal: liquors, in order to precipitate the 
tannin more copiously. | 

Geoffroy St. Hilaire describes two new genera of bats, Rou- 
sette and Cephalote, the vespertilio vampyrus of Lin. The 
Rousettes of the French, Pteropus of naturalists, he divides 
into several species, as the Pteropus edulis, P. Edwardsii, P. 
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vulgaris, P. rubricollis; P. griseus, P. stramineus, (the lesser 
ternate bat of Pennant,) P. Agyptiacus, (anew species s)P. amplexi- 
caudatus, (anew species,) P. marginatus, a new species disco- 
vered by Macé, in Bengal, P, ninimus, or kiodote bat, dis- 
covered by Leschenault:de la Tour.in Java; and P. paliaius, 
discovered by Van Marum. The author makes the respertilia 
cephalotes of Lin. and Pallas, a new genus, and describes the 
following. species,, Cephalotes Peroni, and C. Pailasii, ‘the 
descriptions of these curious bats are illustrated by excellent 
figares, M. G.has ascertained the identity of the Vesp, la- 
siopterus and V. serotinis, 

_ M. Mirbel, in a long letter to M. Deleuze, writes some in- 
teresting * observations on the method of studying the natural 
history of vegetables, as an introduction to an anatomical, phy- 
siological, and botanical work on the family of labiated plants.” 
The author is one of the few botanists who deserve the title 
of philosopher, as an able vegetable physiologist. He pursues 
the path of Theophrastus, and considers the history of a plant 
complete only when it contains faithful descriptions, not merely 
of all its external parts, but internal organs, and physiological 
phenomena. “The author designs to prove that all plants have 
certain general traits which should necessarily determine their 
union; and that in studying the disposition of their vascular 
filaments, and their direction, we may discover the progress of 
their growth, and recognize -the relations which exist between 
their external form and internal organization. Plants imbibe 
nutriment at all parts of their bodies. With Ventenat he di- 
vides the organs of vegetables into conservative and reproduc- 
tive; but he notices this botanist’s mistake in considering the 
embryo as belonging to the reproductive organs, and that of 
Linneus in supposing it an epitome of the vegetable. 

Faujas de St: Fond, in an addition to his memoirs on the 
fossil shells near Mayence, observes that they are sea, and not 
fresh water, shells, that they are Eulimi, and similar to those 
found in the Mediterranean at Aiguemorte, and on the coast of 
Brittany. | 

M. Vauquelin analyzed a mineral from North America, 
found in gueiss; it has some resemblance to cerium, but M. 
Haiiy found it harder and more analagous to adamantine spar, 
or corindon. It contains silica 38, oxided iron 34, oxided 
manganese 14; and alumin 1399. It is‘so hard as to write 
on iin as well as a diamond; specific grav. 3,800, and 
yields much fire with steel. It might be used for emery in 
polishing, and calcined, pulverized, and mixed with lime would 
form a good cement. Mr. V. has never before seen a stone 
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containing such a quantity of manganese at the minimum of 
oxidation. 

The 87th part commences with another memoir on Bats, by 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, describing two new genera, the Phyllos- 
toma and Megaderma. ‘The Pteropus and ‘Cepbalotes are the 
frugivorous bats, in which the extension of the cutaneous sys- 
tem is least considerable; the Phyllostoma and Megaderma are 
sanguinary bats, easily known by their noses surrounded with 
membranes, a kind of leaf surmounting their nostrils, and 
huge double ears. The latter is the species which destroyed 
the first establishments: of the Europeans in the new world. 
The author has observed that the tongue of this kind is six 
times the length of its breadth, that the animal can extend it 
entirely out of its mouth, and that near its extremity a kind of 
organ of suction is perceived, with which, it is presumed, it 
sucks the blood of men and other animals. The peculiarity of the 
phyliostorma consists in its having two nassal combs, one resem- 
bling a vertical leaf, the other like a horse shoe. M. G. describes 
nine species of this genus, the Phyllostoma crenulutum (a new 
species) P. elongatum, (another new species,) P. lastatum, 
(the vespertilio lastatus Lin.) P. soricinum, P. perspicillatum, P. 
lineatum, P. rotundum, P. lilium, and P. spectrum. The genus 
Megaderma, so called from its having the cutaneous system ex- 
tended to the greatest degree, has 18 grinders in its upper, and 
10 in its lower jaw. The wings of these bats measure from 12 
to 24 inches. The Megaderma has three nasal combs, one 
vertical, another horizontal, and a third like a horse-shoe. The 
author describes four species of this genus, the Meg. trifolium, 
(a new species) M. spasma (vesper, spusma Lin.) M. lyra (a new 
species) and M. frons. 

M. Beudant writes a note on three new species of aquatic 
gasteropodean mollusca, found on the coast of France, between 
Dieppe and Brest. The species he denominates Turbo muria- 
ticus, T. costatus, and T. cancellatus ; these are provisionally 
placed in the family to which they should belong. 

A chemical examination of the compact Prehnite of Reich- 
enbach, near Obérstein, by Laugier, discovers a small quantity 
of potash and soda in this mineral, a circumstance which seems 
to assimilate it still more to zeolite, as the latter contains al- 
kali. The author, however, could not detect alkali in Preh- 
nite from the Cape of Good Hope, as he did in the paranthine 
of Haiiy, whence he infers that alkali is not an essential prin- 
ciple of Prehnite, but that it is derived from its surroundin 
beds. Of prehuite there are three varieties, crystallized, kou- 
pholite and compact; the koupholite was analyzed by Vauque- 
lin and found to contain silica 48, alumina 24, lime 23, oxid of 
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iron 4, The compact prehnite of Reichenbach analyzed by Lau- 
gier, contained silica 42°5, alumina 28°5, lime 20°4, oxid of ifon 
$-0, water 2, potash and soda 0°75=-97:15, loss 2°85==100. 

A very elaborate memoir by Mirbel, on the anatomy a®d 
physiology of vegetables belonging to the natural family of 
abiated plants, contains.much original information on this cu- 
rious subject. Jt may perhaps be necessary to observe, that the 
family of plants called by the French botanists Labia, is cha- 
racterized by monopetalous irregular flowers, formed by a tube 
terminating in a border with two lips, and the seeds generally 
naked at the bottom of the calix. The object of the author is 
to establish natural families on facts relative to the anatomy 
and physiology of plants; he observes that the importance of 
characters depends more or less on their constancy or generality 
than on the necessity of their co-existence; that the greater 
part of botanists, after having too much neglected the cha- 
racters of the organs of reproduction, have committed another 
error almost as great, in pretending that these organs should 
alone furnish the principal basis of every natural classi- 
fication ; and lastly, that he doubts if the perisperma be among 
the parts, the consideration of which is of an importance to 
the establishment of families. Another problem he has en- 
deavoured to solve, “‘ knowing the characters which unite a 
certain number of species in a family, previously to determine 
till what point these characters may be varied in the species to 
be discovered, without the type of the family being totally ef- 
faced.” M. Mirbel examines at considerable length the ger- 
mination, pores, glands, prickles, stem, leaves, calix, co- 
rolla, stamina, pistil, fruit, and perisperma, the latter of 
which he defines to be “a cellular tissue destitute of vessels, 
distinct from the plantula, or embryo plant, and its lobes, and 
immediately applied to their superficies.” This memoir is 
illustrated by drawings of about 165 different labiated plants, 
consisting of more perhaps than 1000 figures, on nine large 
plates finely engraved. 

Lamarck has continued his descriptions of the genus Conus, 
in cephalic mollusca, which he has carried to 124 species. 
Messrs Peron and Lesueur furnished some brief remarks on the 
habitation of marine animals, in which they boast their im- 
mense experience in the southern regions, and affirm “ that 
there is not a single well-known species of marine animals 
which, really cosmopolite, is indiscriminately common to all 
parts of the globe.” The same authors make some observa- 
tions on the habitation of the sea-bears, (Phoca ursina,) sea- 
calves, and lions. As to the difficulty of some of these marine 
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animals being found in fresh water, it is obviated by denying 
roundly the identity of the species. This, it will be admitted, 
is both a short and easy mode of deciding a disputed question. 
M. Geoffroy thinks proper to place two species of animals de- 
scribed by Mr. Harris, Li innean Trans. vol. 9, as Didelphis cy- 
nocephala and D. ursina, in the genus” Dasyurns. M. De 
Candolle confirms the title of Georgina, given by Wildenow to 
the genus Dahlia of Cavanilles, as another genus had previ- 
ously received that name. 

The 89th and 90th parts of this collection are chiefly oc- 
cupied with chemical and mineralogical papers. M. Vau- 
quelin relates a very operose analy sis of Platina from St. Do- 
mingo, in which he discovered all the other metals that are ge- 
nerally found united with that from Choco, South America. 
These are copper, iron, chromium, osmium, iridium, rhodium, 
and palladium. In the quartzose sand, and the ferruginous 
sand, both attractable and unattractable by the magnet, he 
supposes that there was some titanium, but he perceived no 
gold. This platina ore was found in the river Tacky, near the 
mountains of Sibao, St. Domingo; it is, as usual, in small 
grains of different forms and dimensions. A 462d part of the 
whole was attracted by the magnet; the remainder was boiled 
in muriatic acid, when it appeared that jth part was ferru- 
ginous, either soluble in acid, or attractable by the magnet. 
The other metals were disengaged by nitro-muriatic acid, when 
the iridium and chromat of iron crystallized like needles. The 
author thinks that the iridium was alloyed with the platina in 
the mine, and only assumed the needle form as the platina dis- 
solved ; osmium was detected by saturating the above acid with 
potash and galls, and the muriat of platina was soluble in al- 
cohol. In this stage M. V. could not discover the red salt 
spoken of by Sniadesky, who imagined that he had discovered 


another new metal in platina, which he called vestium The 


alcohol being distilled off, the residuum was precipitated by sal 
ammoniac. This triple salt was of a yellowish orange; the 
mother-water diluted, yielded iron on the magnet, which was 
dissolved in nitric acid to separate the iron and copper; the 
precipitate from this was dissolved in dilute nitro-muriatic acid, 
in order not to dissolve the iridium. The remainder was again 
boiled in alcohol and precipitated several times to disengage the 
respective metals, when it appeared that this mine of platina 
contains one-fifth of foreign matter. 

Laugier has submitted to chemical examination the yellow 
resin of the Xanthorhea hastilis, (yellow- gum-tree) and Mastic, 
which the New Hollanders use to cement stones in their 
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hatchets or pikes. ‘The tree whence this yellow resin is de- 
rived, is conjectured to be the same as the celebrated eagle- 
wood of ‘the Malays, which they still prize so highly and con- 

cea]. "The yellow matter is a gum-resin, consisting of a large 
portion of resin combined with a small portion of spongy gum 


(which is insoluble in water) of benzoic acid, and of ycllow 


volatile oil, very pungent, and of a very agreeable odour. 
Hence it is considered a : species of balm, greatly resembles 
hees-wax, and smells like the yellow substance found on the 
buds of poplar- “trees, approj riated by bees. The resinous mas- 
tic used by the savages, contains yellow resin 49, pure sand 
37, oxid of iron 7, lime 3, loss 4 100. Thus it ap pears, 
that the untaught New Hollanders » use a composition similar 
to that used by gravers and others in civilized Europe. 

M.A. 1. de Jussieu has made a great number of detached 
remarks on the species to be added to, or separated from, the 
familiesof solancan, bora; gine, convolvulaceons, polmoniaceous, 
biguonian, gentiane, apocinian, sapotean, and ardisiaceous 
jants. Brogniart enters into a minute examination of: the 
“soils which appear to have been formed under fresh 
water.” He also describes the fresh water fossil-shells, 
which he has found so similar to those still living, that no 
general distinction can be made; and, we must add, no- 
thing but the silliest vanity of bestowing new names could in- 
duce any man to seck for ethers, while the subjects are identi- 
cally the same, when respectively deprived of their living con- 
tents. He very jusily observes, that it is impossible to admit 
the hypothesis of the transport of terrene productions to the 
sea, by means of rivers, otherwise vegetables, as well as fresh- 
water-shells, must have been found in it. Earth deposited in 
such a manner must contain much heterogeneous matter in the 
utmost confusion ; but in fresh-water-beds every thing is re- 
gular; lime is almost pure, and the finest or most delicate shells 
are regularly placed and perfect in all their parts. M. Brard 
writes a second Memoir on the lymmean fossils and their com- 
panions in the environs of Paris. This subject is become te- 
dious and even frivolous, as it has ceased to embrace facts of 
any general importance. Lamarck continues his research on the 
conus genus of mollusea, and augments the species to 179, 
with a supplement of nine; he commences a new series in 
the porcelain genus, of which he describes eighteen species. 

M. Deleuze has translated Mr Godon’s Mineralogical Ob- 
servations on the Environs of Boston, from the Transactions 
of the Academy of Boston, as the first mineralogical account 
of any country in the United States of Aenevicn. M. Mirbel, 


pursuing his physiological researches, communicates +. ime briet 
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observations on the family of coniferous vegetables. As the 
‘¢ characters of vegetation have sometimes such an importance 
that they prevail over those of the fructification,” he has di- 
rected his attention to the structure and formation of the cones, 
and the seeds of coniferous plants. He corrects Linneus and 
other botanists, who make the style. of the ovaria of these 
plants direct itself to the heavens instead of the axis of the 
fruit, and who, placing the summit of the grain where its real 
base is, erroneously imagined, that the embryo’ of pines and 
firs is erect. - 
(To be continued.) 
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Precis Historique des derniers Evencinens de la Partie de 0 Est 
de St. Dominigue, &c. 

Historical Summary of the latter Events in the east side of St 
Doningo, from the 10th August, 1808, till the Capitulation of 
the Town of St. Domingo; with Historical, Political, and 
Statisiical Notes on that Part; Reflections on North America, 
and Considerations on South America, and on the Restoration 
of St. Domingo. Dedicated to his Excellency Vice- oe 
Beerts, Minister of Marine and Colonies, &c. By M. Gi 
bert Guillermin, Chief of a Squadron attached to the Stal 
Ornamented with a Portrait of General Ferrand, a View of 
the ancient Palace of Christopher Columbus [Colon], and 
a coloured Plan of the respeciive Positions of the two 
Armies around St. Domingo. Pp. 494, Svo. Paris, I8il. 
Imported by Deconchy. : 


fr this volume contained only a narrative of the French deeds 
of death in St. Domingo, it would be of very little interest to 
Englishmen ; sti it relates events in which British naval and mi- 
litary oflice oy were dee ply concerned, and which even their en- 
vious enemies are obliged to ac knowledge, coufer on them the 
highest honour, But we shall proceed in examining this en- 
tertaining work in the natural order. 

M. Guillermin introduces his narrative by a hasty sketch of 
the condition of St. Domingo, and the usurpation of Toussaint, 
whom he traduces most wantonly, down to 1804, when Gene- 
ral Ferrand became Commander-in-chief. This general, of 
course, Is depicted as the beneficent angel of St. Domingo, 
mii king the people happy, the country prosperous, and im- 
provin ig, or remedying every thing. The Spanish part of this 
island, it will be remembered, was the only spot which adhered 
to Buonaparte’s government; but the perfidious usurpation of 
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the Spanish throne by the tyrant, in 1808, soon awakened the 
national feelings of the Spaniards, and they immediately en- 
deavoured to throw off the French yoke. For this very natural 
conduct they are here accused of base ingratitude to their be- 
nefactors, the French, and particularly to General Ferrand. 
The validity of*the accusation is more likely to be decided by 
feeling than reason; but admitting the beneficence of General 
Ferraud to the Spanish inhabitants of St. Domingo, it does not 
hence follow that their gratitude to him as an individual, should 
compel them to sacrifice the interests and mdependence of 
their country to the caprice of the tyrant, his master. The 
purity and extent, however, of Ferraud’s beneficence to the 
Spaniards may fairly be doubted. M. Guillermin concludes 
his introductory remarks, after observing, that the blind confi- 
dence of this general in their fidelity was the cause of his 
death, and the loss of the coleny, by the following extraordinary 
and paradoxical assertion: ** The despotism of Toussaint, the 
too great goodness of General Kerversau, and the imprudent se- 
curity of General Ferrand, accumulated the elements of insur- 
rection, and successively prepared the volcanic explosion of the 
1Sth of August, 1808.” How these things could prepare rebelli- 
on, seems to be an opinion no less extravagant and bizarre than 
the association of pensions and murderers. A better vause is 
assigned for the disgust and aversion of the Spaniards. Fer- 
rand abolished the civik power of the monks, seized the re- 
venues of their convents, and converted them to his own use 
and that of his government. ‘This plunder was very consider- 
able, and the ruin extensive; it reduced both the monks and 
their dependents to great distress, and robbed those who had 
invesicd all their property in religious establishments, where 
they had taken up their peaceful abode, with the hope of en- 
joying tranquillity during the remainder of their lives. Such, 
indeed, was the beneficence, or rather the extortion of Fer- 
rand, that he contrived to export property from St. Domingo in 
1808 to the amount of 8J millions livres, or 355,000). sterling. 
The captain-general of Porto Rico, Don Toribio Montes, 
informed General Ferrand, very politely on the 2d August, 1808, 
of the Junta of Seville having declared war against Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and the measures he was obliged to adopt in con- 
sequence. Here the author laments that the French officer 
sent to require the oath of allegiance to Joseph Buonaparte, 
from this governor, did not reach him before the messenger from 
the Junta. Ferrand affected not to believe the declaration of 
war, mean while the vigilant and patriotic governor of Porto 
Rico, prepared an expedition against the East of St. Domingo, 
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which was attended with the utmost success. This has enrag- 
ed our author extremely, although he cannot accuse Senor 
Montes of ingratitude. ‘‘ The Porto Rico monks, it is affirm- 
ed, seeing nothing in the regeneration of Spain, ‘but the over- 
throw of those errors, by means of which they domineered 
over the people’s consciences, and the loss of those privileges 
consecrated by the hereditary weakness of their former sove- 
reigns, made every effort, to retard or obstruct its effects.” An 
American, named W alton, is accused of great exertions in stimu- 
lating the people to revolt, in order to find means to pay his 
debts. He was arrested by Ferrand, and accused of ingratitude 
for the favours he had received. The cause of independence 
becoming general, and some English troops having arrived on 
the coast, Ferrand determined to take the field himself against 
the Spaniards, who are always dignified with the title of rebels. 
The citizens of St. Domingo, as usual on such occasions, ex- 
pressed a wish for the general to remain ; but he answered in his 
sentimental bombast, ‘ my departure Is indispensable ; ; another 
might know to punish, but perhaps not to pardon.” M. Guil- 
lermin considers this boast as worthy of a Trajan ; the Spa- 
niards think differently, and the defeat of this braggart, who had 
500 veterans, opposed to about three times their number of an 
undisciplined peasantry, and his silly suicide after a retreat of 
four hours, sufficiently justify their opinion. He shot himself 
with his pistol amidst his officers, who, it would appear, aban- 
doned his corpse. The Spaniards, indeed, are accused, we hope 
falsely. of fixing ‘ General Ferrand’s head on a a pike, and pre- 
senting it tothe English officers, who received with horror this 
bloody trophy of the ingratitude and barbarity of these ferocious 
men !” It is true Ferrand’s proclamation was not a little irritat- 
ing, as it insulted the Spanish name, and accused them of per- 
fidy and ingratitude ; but as they had acknowledged the autho- 
rity of the French government for several years, it was natural 
for the commander to address them as revolted subjects, and 
his conduct, at least so far of it as our author has thought pro- 
r to depict, certainly merited no such barbarous indignity to 
his corpse. Of General Ferrand, however, the author favours 
his readers witha tolerably impartial sketch, with the exception 
of a few pompous phrases, which are now become familiar and 
unmeaning among his countrymen, such as “ the people having 
lost in him a benefactor, and the soldiers a father.’”’ But even 
“¢ General Ferrand had his defects. He had a good heart, was 
emulous of great actions, and-the desire of good: he had acute- 
ness to appreciate individuals, but too much goodness to judge of 
the mass profoundly. He united two things incompatible, sus- 
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picion as a private individual, and blind confidence as a public 
character ; the former rendered him sometimes unjust, the 
latter induced improvidence and apathy. He was an adminis- 
trator rather than a soldier or statesman. Lively and cheer- 
ful in conipany, he was often passionate tn public affairs ; 
his first movement indicated despoticalness, his second 
goodness, and incapable of bearing contradiction he was arbi- 
trary. Industrious and minute, he had less genius to create than 
to execute. A taste for women,and the mania of building, 
were his predominating passions. Abandoning himself readily 
to,foreign impulses whenever they flattered his vanity or pre- 
tentions, he, by principle, contrived to manage those men whose 
characters were oppressive to him, when he could not remove 
them toa distance. He was pleased ina circle of clever, polite 
men, but he esteemed more those who were not so. Affable by 
education, violent by character, and wishing to monopolize al} 
consideration, he publicly proclaimed his decided predilection 
for women, but often slandered them by his manner ; less gene- 
rous than prodigal, he often bestowed his favours b: idly, frugal 
rather by economy than te mperance : he loved to render justice 
to merit less by inclination than compulsion ; as a priv ate indivi- 
dual he was dilfide nt, in the exercise of authority imperious, in- 
constant in his sentiments, obstinate in his ideas, and the slave 
of his prepossessions, he abandoned himseif to them with im- 
eteouen but returned with facility; his weakness’ and his 

rooduess were injurious to diseiplin e, but made him beloved hy 
ths soldier. In short, General Ferrand had valour, a noble air, 
a fine figure, and agreeable manners, which ensured him the 
esteem of all foreigners, and particul: uly the English.” Such 
is the general outline given of this officer's character, in which 
some curious traits of humane nature appear. Were we to 
judge from the miniature portraiture of him’ prefixed to this 
volume, we should reduce the whole ‘to three words, ee sr 
vanity, and sensuality; the cxtremes of these three qualit 
will embrace the whote circle of his character. 

The American embaryo is acknowledged as being one of the 
causes which contributed to the sufferings and subsequent ex- 
pulsion of the French out ef St. Domingo. A fact is here stat- 
ed which merits consid: caaig and iivestigation, particularly as 
the period is not very remo Dering the siege of the town 
of St. Domingo. and after it ‘had d been blockaded by an English 
squadron several weeks, an English merchant.ve ssel, it is as- 


serted, contrived to approach the town under the pretext of 


arranging some commercial business, but really with the design 
of selling her cargo of flour, at the enormous price it then 
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bore, in the besieged and starving town.* The English block- 
ading squadron had been withdrawn some days, and a Spanish 
one left in its place, when a vessel from St. ‘Thomas, on the 
22nd of December, 1808, arrived in the harbour under a flag 
of truce, professing to be employed to “ regulate the affairs of 
some commercial houses, and at the same time to learn the 
situation of the country, in order to be able to introduce provi- 
sions the price of which was excessive. ‘The French, however, 
did not suffer the captain to transact his business, or receive 
the property he came to seek, till after he had discharged 500 
barrels of flour, for which he received the price in. hard cash. 
The vessel sailed again during the night without delay, in obe- 
dience to the conditions under which she entered.” This we 
apprehend, is mercantile patriotism ! This is the mode of re- 
alizing fortunes by trade, in furnishing the enemy with provi- 
sions to enable him to destroy more Englishmen ! How far such 
conduct is different from the Dutch, who sold ammunition to 
the troops besieging their town, we leave the reader to deter- 
mine. ‘The whole stor y may be a fabrication of the enemy, 
although that is not very probable ; but however it may be, it 
certainly ought to be investigated by ministers, and as Mr. 
Yorke has manifested a most laudable and honourable feeling 
for the lives of British seamen, we doubt not his willingness 
to investigate this striking case. 

Captain G. Guillermin, who was several times sent to treat 
with the Spaniards, is particularly virulent and slanderous ; he 
without either justice or truth represents them as cowardly, 
ignorant, and devoid of genius. Unluckily for the author’s 


judgment, he has given professedly a verbatim statement of the 


conversation which took place between Colonel Don Andre 
Saturnin Ximenes, Lieutenant Colonel Don Juan Sanchez y 
Ramirez, and himself, at different interviews, in none of which 
does there. appear that ignorance, incapacity, or barbarity, with 
which he falsely charges them, It is somewhat ludicrous to 
hear this jacobin Frenchman talk of the right of making war, 
whether it belongs to the people or to the sovereign ? and that 
** all resistance to legitimate authority is rebellion, when sub- 


jects, who have but the right of representation, urrogate to 


themselves that of a culpable initiatory right.” Such remarks 





* The population of St. Domingo may be estimated at 8000 souls. 
During the last siege 3300 women and children Jeft it, leaving about 
800 hehind ; adinitting the females to form half the number of French 
and Spanish inhabitants, the above must be very nearly the extent of 
its population, - 
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naturally drew from the Spaniards some reflections on what had 
taken place in France, which embarrassed the author not a 
little. But the most extraordinary composition in this volume 
is two letters from a curate, the reverend father Dr. Bernard 
Correa y Cidron, to Don Juan Sanchez Ramirez, endeavouring 
to persuade him to abandon his cause, that his attempt was 
dreadfully wicked and irreligious, and that passive obedience is 
alone compatible with Christian faith. Senor Sanchez answer- 
ed the second letter of this officious priest with considerable 
spirit and decision, considering the first as a mere effusion of 
the enemy. This patriotic and enlightened officer tells the 
priest, that he is ignorant of the conduct of the French in Spain, 
of their depredations and atrocities on their European fathers, 
mother, brothers, and friends; admonishes him to examine the 
question impartially, forgives him for the abuse he has been 
pleased to heap on him in his letters ; prays that his eyes may 
be opened by the light of heaven, as St. Paul’s were when perse- 
cuting the church of Christ, and concludes with express- 
ing his readiness to receive him with open arms, whenever it 
may please him to join him and assist his cause ; assuring him 
that he should then see such public papers as must prove 
the truths he stated, and expressed his gratitude to three 
other priests who had faithfully assisted him in all his Jabours. 
The author has curtailed much of this excellent letter, which 
doubtless was not very fit for publication under Buonaparte’s 
government. ‘The curate’s reply is a strange mixture of re- 
ligious an@ political arguments with jesuitical morality. Father 
Correa contends that kings may buy and sell, receive or trans- 
fer, subjects at pleasure, that all “ oaths of allegiance carry 
with them this tacit reserve, excepting the wise policy of 
states, and that this policy requires from us to redeem the 
head by abandoning the members.” He continues by giving 
extracts from Bossuet’s “ Politique tirze de l’ Ecriture-sainte ;” 
one of these may be applicable to persons nearer to us than 
the people of St. Domingo. “ L’impiété declarée et meme la 
persecution, n’exempte pas les sujets de l’obéissance qu’ils doi- 
vent aux princes. Le caractére royal est saint et sacré, meme 
dans les princes infidéles, et nous avons vu que Cyrus est 
appelé par Isaie, l’oint du Seigneur.” In addition to these 
expressions, he cites the authority of the council of Constance, 
in 1414, condemning the doctrines of regicide, tyrannicide, 
&c..as “opening the door to fraud, imposture, falsehood, 
treason, and perjury.” 

We have now to notice those facts and events in which 
Englishnnen were engaged. We had occesion to complain of 
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the conduct of a reputed English merchant vessel in sup- 
plying the besieged garrison with flour ; we are happy in hav- 
ng an example of'a contrary nature to record of Captain 
Web, who very properly detained a vessel bearing a flag 
of truce, because she had more provisions on board than were 
necessary for her men. An English officer of artillery, here 
called Cornali, who had visited St. Domingo with dispatches 
from Curagoa, prevailed on Captain Webb to suffer the flag 
of truce to enter, which relieved the starving inhabitants. 
The Spanish commander, Sanchez, justly complained of this 
liberality, and Admiral Rowley sent Captain Webb to Ja- 
maica. ‘The English artillery officer is represented as being 
so much captivated with the French politeness, that he ob- 
served to Captain Webb, “ do not go to St. Domingo, if you 
wish to do your duty rigorously.” Hence we find, throughout 
this volume, that the English character is gencrally respected, 
and the honour of Englishmen praised, while every term of 
reproach is bestowed on the Spaniards. The author is furious 
because the Spaniards made a ludicrous and satirical para- 
phrase of Ferrand’s virulent address, in which he scandalously 
abuses Sanchez individually, as being equally devoid of talents, 
honour, and property. M. Guillermin here forgets both truth 
and decency ; he represents the figure of the Spaniards, as 
oppressed with melancholy and consternation after a slight 
reverse, when he was sent with a flag of truce to them ; these 
effects he pretends to have discovered in their faces, although 
he complains of the rigorous manner that he wes kept even 
during the conversation, blindfolded! This imputation of 
cowardice therefore we must consider like that against the 
officers of the armed brig Sparrow, who are supposed not 
to have been altogether disinterested in their close blockade 
of St. Domingo, because. some pieces of fine mahogany were 
seen on board their vessel. None but a man who was himself 
a plunderer would accuse English naval officers of the 
meanness of collecting even the finest wood for any other 
purpose than that of their fires, or their amusement for draft- 
boards. Such an accusation was unnecessary to heighten 
the sufferings of the town, which he represents as containing 
4000 persons, living upwards of a month on horses, mules, 
apes, dogs, cats, old skins, herbs in the streets, and some 
manioc, or yucca root,* which was shat: teaned seized at the 





* Some idea of the famine during the siege may ‘be formed by the 
following prices of provisions : a pound of flour sold for 8 francs 25 
cent.330 0z. of bread 33 francs, rice 84 ditto per Ib. maize ditto, ditto, 
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yoint of the bayonet. Their distress was no doubt extreme ; 
ut the boasted courage of 500 men and 1200 women, who 
went into the country, and traversed eight leagues seeking 
food, almost unmolested by the Spaniards, should rather he 
considered as an act of desperaion, and the peaceableness 
of the Spanish patriots as proofs of their humanity and not 
of their cowardice. ‘The subsequent details are not of much 
importance, as they contain little that was not previously 
known in this country respectmg the surrender of St. Domin- 
go to Major General Carmichael, on the 7th July, 1809. The 
author, who is often the hero of his own story, has done him- 
self all the justice in his power; and on reading his account 
of his own bravery, we were forced to doubt that the general 
tone of respect to the English officers engaged in the cap- 
ture of St. Boiingo, was not a little owing to his fears, lest 
some of them should comment on his book, by an appeal to 
facts, not very honourable either to his talents or courage. 
Perhaps, however, Major Walker, if still surviving, may think 
yroper to notice some of his boasts. His picture of the 
each and English soldiers indeed appears natural. The 
French bore marks of fatigue, hunger, and military service, 
they were sallow, marched slowly, the body dejected, but the 
attitude soldierlike, the head high, and the look bold and firm ; 
their arms in good condition, without being brilliant, but bear- 
ing marks of the noble use which they had made of them. The 
English, newly arrived from Jamaica, had yet lost nothing of the 
lily and rose for which they are distinguished; an elegant uniform, 
extraordinary precision in handling their arms, an adinirable 
discipline, the brilliancy of their muskets, the vivacity and , 
justness of their movement’, the vigour of health, all announ- 
ced them _soldiers worthy to enter in competition with the 
French, whose courage and indefatigable activity they admir- 
ed.” 
In conclusion, the author attempts to reason on the value of 
St. Domingo, and by arguments, which may possibly be very 
satisfactory to himself, he endeavouts to prove, that France has 





a bottle of rum 273 franes. bad wine 11 ditto, per bottle, Oil 33 francs 
a bottle, sdgar 16£ per lb. fresh beef or pork 11 francs per Ib. asses 
fiesh 4 francs 13 cents, horse ditto, 54 francs, dogs ditto, 2 francs, 55 
cents, acat 11 francs, rats were not sold but eaten when they could be 
caught; a fowl 44 francs, aturkey-cock 110, an egg 1 franc 38 cents, 
skins prepared and seasoned like cheese 23 francs a pound, ham 13 
{rancs, ditto, dog’s suet 11 francs ditto, cheese 11 francs ditto, fish $i 
irancs ditto, acandle 38 franes, &c. &c. 
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gained by the loss of that island, and that England has lost an 
immense sum by its capture. France paid annually 2 mil- 
lions of livres for the right of reigning over 80,000 inhabitants, 
enervated by three centuries of fanaticism and superstition.” 
To prove that England has lost by its capture, he alludes to the 
expense of blockading it 13 months, and that of sending an 
army against it, without remembering, that much more than 
this expense was annually lost by the depredations of French 
privateers. But M. Guillermin has two opinions on this sub- 
ject, one of which is in direct contradiction to the other. 
The latter appears in his very copious notes, which have more 
of a literary cast, and form one fourth of his volume. To 
these we shall now revert, as they contain much the most curi- 
ous and interesting matter. The Spaniards. and their part of 
the island of St. Domingo, first engage his attention, and in his 
notes he is obliged to acknowledge, that ‘‘ the beneficent 
French governments ” was not at all agreeable to them, “ that 
they were more alarmed than encouraged by the active and 
enterprising genius of Frenchmen ; that the sentiment of un- 
founded discontent had taken place of emulation, and the nati- 
onal character had prevailed over the multiplied examples of 
French industry.” Hence they were ready for revolt prior to 
1808.  Indolence, laziness,* a servile condescension to the 
will of monks, formed the principal features in their character. 
Notwithstanding these vices, which belong more to their 
government than to the essence of their “manners, one might 
distinguish some virtues which escaped the influence of preju- 
dices and the calculations of a policy hostile to every species 
of good. The unfortunate traveller found among them the 
utmost attention and hospitality, and had rarely occasion to 
complain of the infidelity of his hosts. Few instances occur 
of attacks on the person or property of those who travelled 
through the extensive country. Spaniard are seen on the 
banks of the rapid river Youne swimming, and dragging with 
equal courage and fidelity, a light skin, to which is attached 
sometimes the life and fortune of a confident traveller, and are 
contented with a very moderate reward as the price of their 
toil.” These facts are not very reconcileable with the vulgar 
charge of laziness. To account for the existence of these 
virtues, assuming it as atruth, that murder and robbery are 

their constant trade elsewhere, he has recourse to the wildest 
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* We suspect the charge of laziness against the Dominican Spani- 
ards, like that against those of the Peninsula, is a vulgar accusation, 


“more destitute of truth than even common prejudices are in generad. 
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speculations on the honesty and peaceable character of the 
first settlers, and accordingly, deduces his own conclusions on 
the effects of equal wealth, and the mixture of Indian with 
Spanish blood. Against the unfortunate Toussaint Louverture 
he seems no less virulent, than against the Spaniards ; he rails at 
the visionary notions of abolishing the trade of negro-slavery, 

proclaims the incapacity of the negroes, aflirms that St. Domin- 
go can be recovered from the blacks at any time with 15,000 
men, who will take care of their health on first arriving in the 
island, (by abstaining from spirits and living in the hilly dis- 
trict) ; declares, and even proves, its vast value and importance 
to France ! and insists roundly, that the most decided coercive, 
measures must be adopted, enveloping his defence of the most 
refined cruelty and despotism, ina kind of metaphysical jargon 
respecting the necessity of “ a re-action* entire, absolute, and 
without modification.” This language will doubtless be agree- 

able to Napoleon. The © liberty of negroes, he aflirms, and the 
existence, ofa colony, is absolutely incompatible. The tempe- 

rature of warm climates is indeed little favourable to the vege- 
tation of the tree of liberty.” These positions he endeavours 
to prove by an appeal to history, and concludes with defending 
the monarchial government, not as absolutely the best possible 
that can be conceived, but as the most general which has 
hitherto existed. Inconsistency i is common to men who ven- 
ture to speak of subjects which they do not understand. The 
negroes are in one page represented as indocile ferocious brutes, 
antl in the next, as ‘ extremely brave, faithful and well disci- 
plined !” ‘The English black regiments are extolled, and as he 
here thinks it necessary to recover the colony of St. Domingo, 
which formerly yielded 500 millions asa balance of trade, it merits 
some sacrifices, and for this purpose he proposes to establish a 
slave-market,and to cede to the black emperor of Hayti and his 
officers the island of Goree, and transport their native troops to 
form there an independent people. ‘Thus he can bear the idea 
of an independent state of negroes in Goree, acting both as 
soldiers and seamen, trading to all parts of the world; yet foolish- 
ly imagines St. Domingo will return to French authority. No 
doubt hishumane plan of re-action, that is of exterminating the 
whole of the actual population, would be effectual. As a re- 


medy to this, he porepes the “extraction or kidnapping of 
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* From an allusion to the terrible examples made by the Dutch in 
Surinam and Demerary on their revolted slaves, we learn what he 
means by this portentous term ‘ re-action,” which signifies neither 
more nor less than indiscriminate slaughter ! 
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negroes from their native country, although marked with the 
seal of reprobation by the partisans of a weeping philosophy, 
should nevertheless be one of the fundamental bases of the 
regeneration of our colonies.” (p- 396. ) 

The last subject we can notice in this work, is the author’s 
remarks on the North Americans. He seems to think a revo- 
lution in that country inevitable, in consequence of the liberty 
of the press ! t There are however more truth, justice, and 
impartiality in his remarks on the people of the United States, 
than most other parts of his book ; he depicts the contests of 
politicians, their ambition and selfishness, with considerable 
accuteness, and shrewdly views the effects of the influx of 
foreigners, stained with every vice, on the manners, and ulti- 
mately on the government. T he American women, he observes, 
are the first to experience these effects. “They have lost all 
their original gravity ;_ the Philadelphians he considers as fair 
and handsome, but deficient in those graces and traits of ex- 
pression in the face, which distinguish the women in the 
great capitals of Europe ; they are amiable without gaiety, cold 
amidst pleasure, free in their manners, and modest in their dis- 
course ; scarcely knowing many of the passtons which agitate 
us, they unite two things almost incompatible, reserve and 
coquetry. They are said to be very selfish and very economi- 

eal, although pleased with luxury. American love is pbleg- 
matic and circumspect with married women, blustering (bru- 
yant) with damsels, and dangerous with coinmon girls (griset- 
ies.) The chastity of the Americans is less a severity of prin- 
ciple than the effect of habit and prejudices !” Excellent mora- 
list ! who can thus designate chastity as the effect of prejudice. 
‘The little faces of the Quakeresses pleased the author exceed- 
ingly. But the most important part of his reflections relates to 
his reiterated assertions, that the changes of manners which 
have recently taken place in the United States, must lead to a 
revolution immediately ; that there is no such thing as public 
spirit in the country, that indifference and cosmopolitanism the 
most shameful have taken place of it, and that the mixed nature 
of the population, destroying the ancient manners, all evident- 
ly tend tomenace the state with a revolution, or a decadence, 
which will make it fall under the domination of some foreign 
power P. 469. Again, ** Every thing evidently announces that 
the existence of North America as an mdependent power is 
but ephemeral, and that it must return to a private state, the 
only one suitable to the mercantile and veal character of its 
inbabitants.” p. 470. We are inclined to think, that there is 
more truth in the above remarks than the generality of either 
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English or Americans believe. He labours, however, to con- 
vince the Americans, that their only hope of independance is 
in Buonaparte, reminds them of their debt of gratitude to 
France, and asks them, what they have to expect, should Eng- 
land succeed in conquering the colossal power of the Euro- 
pean continent. The structure of the buildings at Philadel- 
phia, and the luxury of their furniture, are both judiciously 
criticised by the author; expensive furniture is confined solely 
to the finery of their drawing-rooms, where the poorest Ame- 

rican exhibits the appearance of riches. Their public edifices 
evince this proud parsimony. ‘The magnificent front of the 
bank attracts attention, but its rear betrays the beggarly and 
shocking conceptions of the founders of a temple, dedicated 
to Plutus. The museum has a very expensive appearance, 
but it ill gratifies curiosity. A “ number of portraits of pre- 
tended great men, which ‘America has produced, oc cupies. the 
greater part of it; a public library has 30,000 vols., but in a 
country where the Directory and Commercial Gazettee only 
are read, they are more than sufficient. ‘The author’s remarks 
are much too copious to be here translated, but they are in 
general the most curious and interesting, with the exception of 
historical anecdotes -of the aboriginal inhubitants of St. Do- 
mingo and the Spaniards. As usual with Frenchmen, the names 

of Englishmen or Spaniards are almost wholly unintelligible. 
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An Answer to the prize-question of the Batavian Society, for 
Literature and. Poetry, requiring a demonstration of the rich- 
ness and excellence of the Dutch language, and an indication 
of the means to prevent its progressive alteration, By Mat- 
thew Siegenbeck, Professor of [loquence and Dutch Litera- 
ture in the University of Leyden. A memoir crowned by 
by the Society. Pp. 273, 8vo. Leyden. Ingported by 
Boosey. 


“THERE is no evil without some good;” Buonaparte has 
attempted to annthilate the Dutch language, and the people 
have seriously directed their talents, and attention to prove its 
merits, devise rules for its improvement, and institute princi- 
ples to prevent its decay or corruption. * To prove the riches 
and excellence of the Dutch language, and indicate the means 
of obviating its progressive alteration,” was the patriotic sub- 
ject proposed as a prize dissertation by the Batavian society, 
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This volume must be particularly vexatious to Buonaparte, 
who will b: embarrassed to fiad any pretext for its condem- 
nation. M. Siegenbeck and the society, appear equally to feel 
the necessity of such a work, and the impulse of patriotism, 
aided by the solicitations of his learned countr ymen, have 

induced him to undertake the glorious task. After justly 
lamenting the decadence of national literature, which led to 
political subjugation, he makes some correct observations on 
the ditference between the richness and the beauty of a lan- 
guage, instancing the French, which is not deficient in beauty, 
although extremely poor. M. Siegenbeck, however, seems to 
think, that the richness of a language does not consist in the 
great number of different words to designate the same object, 
as that would lead rather to turgescency and embarrassment ; 
but that a language is rich when it possesses a suitable variety 
of expressions, to render all the diversified shades and modi- 
fications of every principal idea, when this variety of expres- 
sion can adopt itself to all the different tones which it may be 
necessary to assume, and when it has the faculty of increasing 
its riches, from its own resources. We must confess that we 
are far from apprehending any thing of turgidity in the variety 
of words used to desiguate objects nearly similar, When a 
language has two or more words to designate the same object, 
they are almost always derived from different languages, and, 
consequently, carry with them an idea, or have an import, not 
precisely the same. It is, indeed, a truth now generally 
admitted, that no two words are identically synonymous, and 
if so, their multiplicity in a language must add to the mental 
expansion and philosophical knowledge of its speakers, as well 
as to its native richness. But the richness of a language is 
not confined merely to words, but equally extends to phrases, 
as Capmany has satisfactorily demonstrated, that the same 
sentence can be expressed in six different manners in Spanish, 
and only one in French. Our author takes Greek and Latin 
as the standard of richness; there are modern languages 
which surpass them in this respect, and Thelwall has_ sufli- 
ciently proved, that the English excels both in the compres- 
sibility of expression, and consequently 1 in the variety, properly 
so called as change of termination only cannot be justly 
denominated, variety. M.Siegenbeck cites Hooft’s Translation 
of ‘Tacitus, Wassenb ergh and "Boscha’s Lives of Plutarch, and 
happily translates himseif some fine passages from Demosthenes 
and Cicero, to evince the richness of his native tongue. His 
second chapter is devoted to the excellence of the Dutch 
language, in which he eagerly endeavours to prove, that it is 
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very ancient, that it. is not derived from the German, bat 
is a twin sister of it, and equally honorable to their common 
parent. Hence the Dutch is an original language, which has 
not borrowed from others its riches, but which owes them to 
itself, and from this results its particular perspicuity and 
energy. The Dutch, in the composition of words, particularly 
consults euphony, and places the accent on the most impor- 
tant or capital part of each word. It rivals, if not surpasses, 
the Greek, in the characteristic propriety of its articles, and is 
equally suitable to eloquence and to poetry. To eloquence it 
is peculiarly adopted by its plainness, energy, elegance, and 
oratorical variety; to poetry, by its abundance of picturesque 
or descriptive expressions, the variety and freedom of its 
genius, its fitness for imitative harmony, and its flexibility, in 
being alternately sublime, graceful, and natural. M. Siegen- 
beck proves all these attributes, by extracts from the most 
distinguished Dutch authors, in verse and prose, as Hooft, 
Cats, Poot, Antonides, Vondel, Brandt, Wagenaer, Bilderdyk, 
Nieucolend, &c. 
The third chapter is dev oted to a subject which may affect 
all languages, the means of preventing progressive corruption, 
applied to that of Holland. We blush to own, that many of 
the author’s remarks are as applicable to the people of this 
country, as to those of his own. He recommends attention 
to the literary histury of the country, a very important study 
which should be introducedsinto schools ; good selections, 
judicious compilations of elegant extracts, portable editions of 
national classics, the Dutch theatre reformed and purified, 
the barbarisms admitted at the bar as well as in the administra- 
tive and diplomatic style suppressed, and equivalent national 
expressions adopted in their place. Here the state of Hoi- 
land is no worse than England, and if any plain man examines 
the diction of our commonest law papers, even those which 
from their nature should be intelligible to every person capable 
of reading his bible, he must acknowledge his total ina- 
bility to understand them. Good dictionaries compiled, and 
the lawless introduction of Germanisms and Gallicisms pro- 
hibited, he thinks essential to the preservation of the Dutch 
language. The dictionary of Weiland recently published, 
merits particular approbation in this respect, and some ex- 
pectations are awakened by the class of national literature in 
the Dutch Institute. As we are among those who do not 
wish to see the copious and original literature of Holland 
perish under French deceptiveness and narrow-minded smooth- 
ness, we rejoice in the appearance of this publication, and 
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are gratified to find that the apprehensions which we expressed 
four years ago, are now likely to be removed by the native 
patriotism, talents, and industry of the Dutch philosophers, 
and patriotic men of learning and literature. 
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Brazilian Courier ; or Literary Magazine. Vols. 2, 3, and 4, for 
the years 1809 and 1810, 8vo. Lewis, Paternoster Row, 
London. 


As friends to civjl liberty and science we rejoice in the growing 
popularity of this meritorious publication; its circulation in 
South America, in Portugal, and even in this country, must 
necessarily extend the dominion of reason, and stimulate men 
to reflect on the events of the times, whether of a military, 
commercial, or political nature. ‘The approbation which we 
felt obliged to bestow on the first volume, is equally merited by 
those before us, and the editor’s remarks on the Portuguese 
government and policy, either in Brazil or in Portugal, are still 
judicious, patriotic, and candid. Hence their extensive influ- 
ence, which certain individuals are equally afraid to suffer or 
to resist. Numerous abortive attempts, indeed, have been 
made to refute the author’s reasonings or reflections ; yet we 
hope the partizans of France, or the Regency, will continue 
their exertions in this manner, and found their claims to respect 
on sound reason and fair argument; then may the Portuguese 
rejoice, for they will have gained true freedom, the liberiy of 
the mind. Whenever the Portuguese government professes 
to be founded on reason and justice, whenever it looks to logi- 
cal argument for public approbation and support, instead of 
authority and inherent infallibility, Portugal will become a free, 
prosperous, enlightened. populous, and great country. The 
moment that men really begin to reason, that moment the 
bonds of bigotry aud superstition must vanish; even passions, 
prejudices, and vicious habits, must submit to the joint effects 
of time and reason. Those who have been so fortunate as to 
contribute to the introduction of this noble faculty into the 
datly use of men, who may have aroused their torpid and me- 
chanical countrymen to a consciousness of their own dignity, 
or held up the mirror of truth, and exalted the voice of science, 
roust for ever be remembered as the benefactors, uot merely of 
their native country, but of their species. It is, however, only 
in countries like Spain, Portugal, and South America, where 
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modern knowledge and literature have made but little progress, 
that literary labourers can hope to effect so much real and per- 
manent advantage to their fellow men. In them, perhaps, 
quantity is more beneficial than quality, as affording the great- 
est stimulus to curiosity ; for, where authority has during ages 
superseded law, ceremonious customs taken place of spiritual 
* worship,’ mechanical habits have destroyed science, and 
superstition has triumphed over reason and judgment, the onl 
possible service that can be rendered to men under such unfor- 
tunate circumstances, is to awaken their minds, and induce 
them to assume the character not merely of rational, but of 
reasoning beings. This, we think, the editor of the Correio 
Braziliense has ably and successfully attempted. We are not 
ignorant, indeed, of the efforts made to obstruct, or counteract 
the utility of his labours, but we have also learned some of 
their beneficial effects both in Lisbon and Rio Janiero, and 
among them an incident not a little ludicrous has occurred. We 
must, however, leave general remarks to enter into particulars. 
In the 2d vol. we find an interesting account, illustrated with 
a well-engraved plan of the battle of ‘Tudela; at p. 76 we have 
some excellent reflections on the Buonapartes, and particularly 
Joseph the drunkard, as well as Napoleon, who is considered 


“* O peior da infame grey 
Sem fé, sem Religiao, sem ley.” 


A facetious satire on the Franco: mania, and the remarks on 
the difficulty of making a commercial treaty between Brazil 
and England, do honour to the talents of their author. The 
account of the battle of Coruna is illustrated with a good plan 
of that city and adjacent country; a well-graved plan of the 
battle of Vimiero, and the particulars of that action, must also 
be interesting to all readers ; the reflections on Portugal, espe- 
cially on the adverse establishment of a Regency instead of a 
Cortes (pp. 261-5), deserve the attention of all those who have 
power to reform, of to investigate that government. An article 
stating the general amount of the arms, ammunition, clothing, 
money, &c. sent from England to Spain and Portugal, proves 
the author’s candour and national gratitude; it is followed by 
some reflections on the frequent imputations of treachery which 
should be generally read by all parties. An original account of 
the capture of Oporto, sent to the editor by an eye-witness, 

. 512; the reflections on Portugal, (pp. 528-31) in which the 
Rezency is accused of manifesting its energy in making prison- 
ers, admitting secret denunciations, and perpetuating quarrels 
among the Portuguese, we should be happy im being able con- 
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scientiously to contradict. British merchants trading to the 
Brazils should read the observations on Portuguese property 
detained in England, p. 577-80, and also the remarks on the 
new laws and decrees of Brazil. Pp. 637-42. 

In the,3d vol. there is a good plan of the battle of Aspern 
and of Vienna; as few Portuguese works are illustrated with 
plates or maps, those we have noticed must be highly inte- 
resting to the readers of this Correio, either in Portugal or Bra- 
zil. At p. 105, a memorable example occurs of the ruinous 
consequences of establishing and punishing imaginary crimes. 
A man of talent afd spirit was appointed to procure the cochi- 
neal insect and plant in Mexico, and transport them to Brazil, 
where they were to be cultivated. The plants and insects 
reached Madeira, but their unfortunate guardian was immured 
in the prisons of the Inquisition, under the imputation of being 
a freemason, and they at! died! .Thus, to punish freemasonry, 
the cuuntry was to be deprived of an important branch of com- 
merce, ‘These measures we find are still adopted by the Re- 
gency, and neither the influence of the English civil and mili- 
tary officers, nor the authority of the Prince, can stop them. 
Latterly, it would appear, that the agents of the diabolical In- 
quisition have somewhat relaxed in their vigour; but the public 
can have no security while a vestige of their power remains. 
We have before recommended this subject to the attention of 
members of Parliament, and every day tends to convince us 
more and more, that there is no other means of checking the 
outrages of this tribunal, but by raising the general voice of 
execration against it and all its partizans. ‘The British minis- 
ters can do no more than they have already done, without in- 
curring the imputation of interfering with the internal govern- 
ment of the country; but the British Parliament can exhibit 
it to the whole civilized world, in a manner which might, nay 
must, counteract much of its baleful influence. The editor, 
with a laudable feeling for the honour of his country, is 
ashamed to detail minutely the horrid proceedings of the inqui- 
sitors, and the sufferings of their numerous victims. Among 
the works reviewed by the editor, that which appeared in 
Oporto under the influence of Soult, tn which he expressed his 
desire of becoming king of Portugal, is examined at consider- 
able length. It was this work which excited Buonaparte’s jea- 
lousy so seriously. In this vol. and the 4th, Senhor da C. has 
published a series of Essays in the form of a parallel between 
the British and Portuguese constitutions. ‘These we consider 
so important to the Portuguese, and so honourable to the 
talents and learning of the author, that we shall notice them 
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modern knowledge and literature have made but little progress, 
that literary labourers can hope to effect so much real and per- 
manent advantage to their fellow men. In them, perhaps, 
quantity is more beneficial than quality, as affording the great- 
est stimulus to curiosity ; for, where authority has during ages 
superseded law, ceremonious customs taken place of spiritual 
worship,’ mechanical habits have destroyed science, and 
superstition has triumphed over reason and judgment, the only 
possible service that can be rendered ta men under such unfor- 
tunate circumstances, is to awaken their minds, and induce 
them to assume the character not merely of rational, but of 
reasoning beings. This, we think, the editor of the Correio 
Braziliense has ably and successfully attempted. We are not 
ignorant, indeed, oi the efforts made to obstruct, or counteract 
the utility of his labours, but we have also learned some of 
their beneficial effects both in Lisbon and Rio Janiero, and 
among them an incident not a little ludicrous has occurred. We 
must, however, leave general remarks to enter into particulars. 

In the 2d vol. we find an interesting account, illustrated with 
a well-engraved plan of the battle of ‘Tudela; at p. 76 we have 
some excellent reflections on the Buonapartes, and particularly 
Joseph the drunkard, as well as Napoleon, who is considered 


“* O peior da infame grey 
Sem fé, sem Religiao, sem ley.” 


A facetious satire on the Franco- mania, and the remarks on 
the difficulty of making a commercial treaty between Brazil 
and England, do honour to the talents of their author. The 
account of the battle of Coruna is illustrated with a good plan 
of that city and adjacent country; a well-graved plan of the 
battle of Vimiero, and the particulars of that action, must also 
be interesting to all readers ; the reflections on Portugal, espe- 
cially on the adverse establishment of a Regency instead of a 
Cortes (pp. 261-5), deserve the attention of all those who have 
power to reform, or to investigate that government. An article 
stating the general amount of the arms, ammunition, clothing, 
money, &c. sent from England to Spain and Portugal, proves 
the author’s candour and national gratitude; it is followed by 
some reflections on the frequent imputations of treachery which 
should be generally read by all parties. An original account of 
the capture of Oporto, sent to the editor by an eye-witness, 

. 512; the reflections on Portugal, (pp. 528-31) in which the 
Hheguncy is accused of manifesting its energy in making prison- 
ers, admitting secret denunciations, and perpetuating quarrels 
among the Portuguese, we should be happy in being able con- 
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scientiously to contradict. British merchants trading to the 
Brazils should read the observations on Portuguese property 
detained in England, p. 577-80, and also the remarks on the 
new laws and decrees of Brazil. Pp. 637-42. 

In the,3d vol. there is a good plan of the battle of Aspern 
and of Vienna; as few Portuguese works are illustrated with 
plates or maps, those we have noticed must be highly inte- 
resting to the readers of this Correio, either in Portugal or Bra- 
zil. At p. 105, a memorable example occurs of the ruinous 
consequences of establishing and punishing imaginary crimes. 
A man of talent and spirit was appointed to procure the cochi- 
neal insect and plant in Mexico, and transport them to Brazil, 
where they were to be cultivated. ‘The plants and insects 
reached Madeira, but their unfortunate guar dian was immured 
in the prisons of the Inquisition, under the imputation of being 
a freemason, and they all died! .Thus, to punish freemasonry, 
the country was to be deprived of an important branch of com- 
merce. ‘These measures we find are still adopted by the Re- 
gency, and neither the influence of the English civil and mili- 
tary officers, nor the authority of the Prince, can stop them. 
Latterly, it would appear, that the agents of the diabolical In- 
quisition have somewhat relaxed in their vigour; but the public 
can have no security while a vestige of their power remains. 
We have before recommended this subject to the attention of 
members of Parliament, and every day tends to convince us 
more and more, that there is no other means of checking the 
outrages of this tribunal, but by raising the general voice of 
execration against it and all its partizans. The British minis- 
ters can do no more than they have already done, without in- 
curring the imputation of interfering with the internal govern- 
ment of the country; but the British Parliament can exhibit 
it to the whole civilized world, in a manner which might, nay 
must, counteract much of its baleful influence. ‘The editor, 
with a laudable feeling for the honour of his country, is 
ashamed to detail minutely the horrid proceedings of the inqui- 
sitors, and the sufferings of their numerous victims. Among 
the works reviewed by the editor, that which appeared in 
Oporto under the influence of Soult, in which he expressed his 
desire of becoming king of Portugal, is examined at consider- 
able length. It was this work which excited Buonaparte’s jea- 
lousy so seriously. In this vol. and the 4th, Senhor da C. has 
published a series of Essays in the form of a parallel between 
the British and Portuguese constitutions. ‘These we consider 
so important to the Portuguese, and so honourable to the 
talents and learning of the author, that we shall notice them 
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in a distinct article on some future occasion. Englishmen will 
perhaps be surprized at the numbef and closeness of the ana- 
tories which exist between the constitutions of the two coun- 
tries, which are commonly supposed te be totally dissimilar. 
In the 4th volame, the editor ve ry satisfactorily vindie, tes his 
countrymen against some very ignorant and silly remarks in 
“ Bell’s Weekly Messenger,” in which the compiler of that 
tissue of sonorous, but unmeaning words, displays the most 
consummate ‘ignorance of the history of Ungland as well as 
of Portugal, in opposing the measure of paying and clothing a 
certain number of Portaguese soldiers. It would, however, 
greatly exeeed our limits to mention all the original remarks in 
these volumes, which certainly deserve the attention of every 
person who knows any thing of the Portuguese language, or 
who wishes to become: acquainted with one of the best lan- 
guages in Europe. The author's style is precisely that which 
is most generally useful, simple, perspicuous, neat, and impres- 
sive. His expositions of the tyranny, immorality, and diabo- 
lism of Buonaparte, are animated, energetic, and convincing. 
His reprobation of the * French party in Brazil,” evinces his 
true patriotism; on this subject he is Copious, argumentative, 
always interesting, and often highly instractive and scientific. 
He merits the thanks of the public for the ‘Hst of vulgar 
names, specific gravity, &c. of the different kinds of timber 
which the Brazils produce. If he pursues this plan, he will 
soon render essential service to manufactures. It 1s possible 
also, that the Brazilian government may shortly perceive its 
true interests, and furnish the editor with some information 
respecting the agriculture, natural history, statistics, imports 
and exports of that hitherto unexplored country. Some agri- 
cultural works have already been announced, which are perhaps 
owing to the interest and taste excited by the Correio Brazi- 
liense. Hence we may be permitted to hope, that the details 
of sanguinary battles, of carnage, and of inquisitorial prisons, 
will be succeeded by those of the peaceful arts, of civilization, 
literature, and philosophy. The editor, in reply to our remarks 
ina former Appendix, respecting new publications in the Por- 
tuguese language, declares that none worthy of attention has 
escaped his notice since the appearance of his work. We re- 
gret this extremely. It is impossible to keep up the spirit of 
any country without the aid of literature, and it is equally difh- 
cult to find great literary efforts where the love of truth, jus- 
tice or science, is considered a qualification for Inquisition 
dungeons, or Septembrizades. Sehnor da C. has already dove 
much for the general interest of his native and his adopted 
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country ; his talents and principies must ensure him the esteem 
of every good and enlightened man, while it is incumbent on 
both Portuguese and English to patronize his literary labours 
as the best means of effecting some general good, and at the 
same acquiring individual advantage. 
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Confession of General Buonaparte to the Abbe Maury, &c. dedi- 
cated to General Kleber, by General Sarrazin, Sormerly"chief 
of the staff of General Bernadotte in the armies of Germany and 
Italy. Ornamented with a portrait of General Kleber, painted 
by Gerard at Paris, and engraved hy Heath. pp. 315, 8vo. 
The author, 48, F rith-street, Soho, London. 


Tuts is unquestionably one of the most singular works which 
has appeared in modern times. The public are now well ac- 

quainted with the name and situation of General Sarrazin; 

nearly all the most ignorant or most prejudiced newspaper 
writers have bestowed on him the contents of their vituperative 
vocabulary. The greatest kuave, or the most perfidious, can 
exclaim, “ I love the treason, but despise the traitor,” as well 
as the most honourable man. The merit of the maxim should 
not be attributed to every one who thinks proper to repeat it. 
Neither should General Sarrazin be condemued without a 
patient investigation of his case. We know too much, how- 
ever, of popular prejudice and vulgar precipitation, to expect 
any impartial reflection at prescnt., It-would, therefore, be in 
vain to mention the .peculiar oy aoe which led him to 
to this country, his affection to his English wife and her friends, 
the solicitations or encouragement “he received from those 
friends to visit England, the hostility of Buonaparté to him for 
his supposed English bias, &c. all these circumstances a refiect- 
ing man would weigh, but a prejudiced one despise. We must, 
however, be pardoned for thinking that he has been unwor- 
thily and impoliticly treated. We say nothing of his demands ; 
some of them are doubtless inadmissible ; but they should be 
appreciated by officers equal to the task, and his services re- 

warded accordingly. In some of his remarks on the war in the 
Peninsula he was either precipitate or repeated as his own 
opinion that of the enemies of this country. ‘This we suspect, 
is “the head and front of his. offending.” Yet there are a 
inanly firmness in ali his opinions, a frankness of manners and 
apparent love of truth, which could.scarcely exist in a man 
radica!}y depraved. But, for the reasons we dees already men- 


tioned, we must turn from the author to his book. 
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We should have given a very copious analysis of the curi- 
ous contents of this volume, had not a translation of it been 
published by the author, with the view of improving his reduc- 
ed finances since his arrival in London. Those, therefore, 
whom it may particularly interest, and they are very numerous, 
may be indulged with the entire work in English. Gene- 
ral Sarrazin introduces Buonaparte, in consequence of the dis- 
astrous event by fire in the house of the Austrian ambassador, 
at confession to Abbe Maury. ‘The newly converted penitent, 
of course, relates the history of his criminal life to the holy 
father, details his murders, robberies, seductions, poisonings, 
&c. with religious fidelity and unfeigned sorrow, which the 
supple-capped renegado artfully manages to his own pur pose, 
ventures to hint at restoration, suggests the necessity of giving 
the throne of France to the Bourbons, and betaking himself to his 
iron crown in Italy, with many other salutary measures for the 
permanent tranquillity of Europe, and the particular good of 
France. On the other hand, Buonaparte relates the tricks and 
frauds of his officers, developes his notorious conscription, 
unfolds his system of finance, laments the general decay of 
every branch ot trade, aud avowshis irreligion, cruelty, liberti- 
nism, immorality, rage for licing, brutality,” &c. ‘The priest at 
length ventures to give him the council above mentioned, and 
depicts to him the glory of reigning over Italy, while France 
should enjoy her lawful sovereigns. 


** Qu’ importe, lorsqu’ on dort dans la nuit du tombeau, 
D'avoir porté le sceptre ou trainé le rateau. 

L’on n'y distingue point l’orgueil du diademe, 

De I’esclave et du roi, la poussiere est la meme. 

Le vice seul est bas, la vertu fait le rang, 

Et l'homme le plus juste est aussi Je plus grand.” 


Buonaparte’s confession being interrupted by the approach 
of his Louisa, Maury and Berthier enter into conversation, in 
which the former draws from the latter many curious, extraor- 
dinary, and almost incredible military details = The author 
gives thiS account, as derived from the most authentic sources, 
or as being the general opinion of the best-informed people in 
France. Certainly many of the stateinents here given surpass 
any thing which we have hitherto seen respecting France, and 
Frenchmen, particularly that of the battle of Wagram. By the 
statement here given it would appear, that the emperor of 
Austria actually consented to sell that most sanguinary battle, 
merely to deceive the Englishagents, and geta remittance from 
England ! It is also intimated, that Soult, from his conduct at 
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Oporto, wishes to make himself king, and that he would if pos- 
sible influence several officers to join him. Such a disposition 
to extricate himself from the yoke of Buonaparte should not be 
overlooked. The Spaniards could make him a real prince in 
South America. . 

After the confession and conversation with the degraded 
Maury, General Sarrazin subjoins biographical memoirs of 
Alexander Berthier, Napoleon Buonaparte, and General Kleber. 
We are sorry that he has not been able to adduce some facts or 
circumstances tending to prove more fully that Kleber was 
assassinated by the orders of Buonaparte, and under the direc- 
tion of the odious Menou. It is still but an accusation more 
probable than authentic. The portrait of Kleber prefixed to 
this volume is well etigraved ; he was certainly one of the finest 
soldiers in Europe, or perhaps the world, when living. His 
stature, which was above 6 English feet, his proportionate 
figure, and his immense cocked hat, all rendered him the most 
picturesque object that could well be imagined. It is un- 
necessary to say more than, that General Sarrazin’s work 
merits the attention of every Briton. 
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Posidonii Rhodu, Relique Doctrine. Collegit atque illustravit 
Janus Bake. Accedit D. Wytenbachii annotatio, pp. 303, 
8vo. Leyden. Imported by Boosey... 








Tue relics of Grecian philosophers are always worthy the in- 
vestigation of learned men, as furnishing something honourable 
to human nature, and favourable to morality and intellectual 
science. To collect and illustrate their opinions and princi- 
ples may be ranked among the noblest offices of human inge- 
nuity, while such labours, directed to explore the rites of a 
stupidly ebscene mythology, must be considered as the lowest 
degradation of learning. It is, indeed, impossible to observe 
the genius manifested in the works of the ancients, without 
admiration, and not less so to reflect on their extravagance, 
without indignation at the same people, who could raise temples 
to deities, to whom they ascribed the most degrading passions, 
and neglect thestrue God. The heathen mythology has been 
most justly satirized in the Classical Journal, No, 8, p. 362-9, 
A considerabie number of its absurdities are enumerated in the 
following lines: ” 


«‘Corpua Diance resonant, et tympana Bacchi, 
Cymbalaque Idaz matris,Corybantiaque era 
Timnitum ingeminant, Dodonzique libetes 
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Implent horrisonis sacras clangoribus edes. 
Sedibus exturbata ruunt simulacra Deorum ; 
Phidiacaque manu vel Magnz Matris imago 
Tunditur, aut Veneris referentia marmora formam, 
Aut Jovis iracunda ora, aut animosa Minerve. 
Splendida Mercurii simulacra, Dezque triformis, 
Junonis, Cererisque, et Martis ahenea signa, 
Tergeminzque cadunt Hecates, foedique Priapi. 
Capripedum genus omne ruit, ruit Arcadius Pan, 
Et Satyri obscoenis deformes ora cachinnis.” 


The researches of M. Bake are of a very different nature. 
The aphoristic wisdom of the Stoics, and their arduous morality, 
are well worthy of investigation. ‘The works and philosophy 
of Posidonius are very imperfectly known, although well de- 
serving the most serious deliberation. Posidonius was a 
native of Apamea, in Syria, and was born about the year of 
Rome 619; he evinced his love of science at an early age, and 
toextend his knowledge soon left his native country, where it 
is uncertain if he ever returned. His first Journey was to 
Athens, where he became a disciple of Panetivs. He proba- 
bly continued as a pupil of this Stoic professor till his twenty- 
third year, when he succeeded his master, who died in 642, 
A. U.C. Following the example of Aristotle, Zeno, Chrysip- 

hus, &c. he set out on his travels, visited Spain, France, 
Liguria, Italy, Sicily, Dalmatia, and Illyria, after which, 
stored with the knowledge of so many countries, he established 
himself in Rhodes, which thence became the rival of Athens. 
He was also chosen one of the prytanes, or chief magistrates. 
In 668, the Khodians sent him as ambassador to Rome, under 
the seventh consulate of Marius. About 676 Cicero became 
his pupil and friend in Rhodes; several other celebrated Ro- 
mans had the same honour, as Velleius, Balbus, Cotta, and, 
most probably, Marcus Junius Brutus, as Plutarch says, 
that he attended the schools of all the Greek philosophers. 
Such, indeed, was the reputation of Posidonius, that the Great 
Pompey visited him on his return from Syria, to hear his dis- 
courses. When he arrived at the house of Posidonius, he 
forbade his lictor to knock, as was usual, at the door. Thus 
the hero, who had conquered the eastern and western world, 
paid homage to philosophy, by lowering the fasces at the gate 
of the Rhodian professor. When he was informed that he suffered 
under the gout, he visited him in his confinement, and express- 
ed his regret at not being so fortunate as to hear his lectures. 
On this Posidonius, like a true Stoic, forgetting his pain, gra- 
tified his guest by delivering a course of lectures, the subject 
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bf which, according toCicero, (Tusc. Quist.) was to prove, that 
nothing is good which is not honourable. In one of those dis- 
courses, it is said, he recommended to this celebrated warrior 
the precept of Homer, 


‘Aliy aguratssd, not vartigosyo) tuueves wAAwy. 


Suidas says, that Posidonius was brought again to Rome by 
Marcellus, in thé year 703, (about 52 before Christ) the 
same year in which he died, at the age of eighty-four. His 
chief Greek disciples were Phanees Jason and Asclepiodotes. 
His docttine, like that of his master Panetius, was mollified 
stoicism, Cast in the Socratic mould. He studied natural, as 
well as moral, science ; and, in order to represent the celestial 
agerrars he constructéd, says Cicero, (De Nat. Deor.) a 

ind of planetarium, by means of which he exhibited the 
apparent motion of the sun, moon, and planets, round the 
earth. Diogenes Laertius mentions one of his valuable works, 
entitled, Meowordas Exerai, which is lost; this is the more to 
be regretted, as Posidonius indulged the practice of quoting 
numerous sentiments from the poets and historians ; and, doubt- 
fess, that work contained many flowers of literature which has 
perished in the wreck of ages. 

M. Bake divides his work into distinct chapters, in order to 
examine more methodically all that remains of the writings of 
Posidonius on physics, morals, and dialectics. The remarks 
on principles, causes, matter, gods, divination, destiny, the 
soul, vacuum, time, the world, and its destruction, knowledga 
of the stars and the earth, celestial bodies, meteors, history, 
and geometry, ate still curious. In moral philosophy, the 
author considers virtue, good and evil, duties, and the passions. 
The chapter on dialectics is very brief, chiefly treating of the 
dispute between Posidonius and Hermagoras, with some re- 
marks and definitions respecting poetry. In the fifth chapter, 
the author enumerates all the known writings of Posidonius, 
none of which now remain; these are entitled, On the nature 
of the Gods, five books; on divination, fivé books; heroes or 
demi-gods and demons ; a treatise of physics, fifteen books ; 
the world, (a work of doubtful existence ;) an explanation of 
Plato’s Timeeus; on a vacuum; meteors, seventeen books; 
principles of meterology, abridged by Geminus of Rhodes ; 
on the magnitude of the sun; the ocean; the soul; a treatise 
against Zeno of Sidon; a treatise on morals; Ugleelxe, or 
adhortation ; on duties, in several books; on the, analogy be- 
tween our virtues and the faculties of our mind; on the 
criterium, or distinguishing character of truth; an introduction 

Appenpix, AntisaAc, Rev. Vol, 40, Kk 
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to dialectics ; and a great historieal work, of which forty-nine 
books have been quoted, and which it is probable contained 
the history of Pompey ; a treatise on tactics, and also a collec- 
tion of letters, are mentioned. M. Bake, in another chapter, 
particularizes thirteen other persons of the same name, who 
must not be confounded with the professor of Rhodes. Wyt- 
tenbach’s annotations on the work of his pupil are more vain- 
glorious than illustrative of Bake’s researches; they display, 
however, areal friendship for the author, who is here admo- 
nished to perseverance. The general misery in which all 
Dutchmen are actually immersed, sufficiently accounts for 
those expressions of uneasiness which occur even in this work 
on classic antiquity. This volume is another proof of Buona- 
parte’s hostility to literature and literary men. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
i 


Pisces officielles, &c. Official papers relative to the prelimina- 
ries of London, and treaty of Ameins, pp. 264, 8vo. Paris. 


Tue contents of this volume are now totally obsolete ; the prin- 
ciples or rather circumstances which occasioned the discussions 
are such as will not probably occur again, and even if they 
should, these papers will be of very little utility. It is however 
evident that Buonaparte could usurp, with much better grace 
than the English minister could defend, the principles of civil 
iustice and the natural independence of nations. His infamous 
uttack on Switzerland, his conduct to Holland, and his anti- 
commercial measures, enforced not only in France but in all 
the adjacent countries, whose nominal independence he could 
easily controul, ave here scarcely mentioned or even glanced 
at, except in one of Lord Hawkesbury’s letters ; they are allud- 
ed to in very inadequate terms. It is somewhat ludicrous to 
observe the typographical distinction of small capitals to the 
words “ PREMIER ConsUL,” while the legitimate sovereigns 
of Europe receive no such marks throughout this volume. 


Almanack Imperial, &c. Imperial Almanack for the year 1509, 
presented to his Majesty the emperor and king (Buonapart¢) 
by Testu. pp. 898, Paris. 


TnosE whoseck to raise a clamour respecting the English red- 
book, should consult this ponderous volume, and hence learn 
something of the number of placemen and pensioners which 
exist in regenerated France, under their worthy friend and 
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master, Buonaparte. In looking over the appalling lists of 
lawyers, we fiud upwards of 4,300 licensed advocates in the in- 
fericr courts of inquiry, for commencing the first process. 
These good gentlemen attend about 260 tribunals, where there 
are not less than 2500 imperial judges, imperial attorney-gene- 
rals, inagistrates, &c. all enjoying salaries for settling the liti- 
gations of the peasantry, and inquiring whether it is necessary to 
send them to a higher tribunal.» There are also above 35 tribu- 
nals of appeal, containing each from 20 to near 200 lawyers, 
imperial judges, attorneys, &c. besides their licensed advocates. 
If we include the lawyers i in the criminal tribunals, the mayors, 
justices of peace, registers, and prefects, &c. it will be found 
that one man in every 70 in France is a pen sioned lawyer ; 
that one in every 60 is a tt ax-gatherer, commissioner of taxes, or 
lottery-office-keeper : and that one in every seven isa soldier. 
This application of men’s time and talents serves to shew the 
real state of society in France. As a sequel to this view, we 
here find about 34 academies or colleges, with their dependant 
schools and lyceums, estabiished over France ; but in almost all 
of them there are only blanks opposed to the appellations of 
rector, dean, censor, inspector, professor, &e. so that these 
academies have really no other existence than in this imperial 
almanack, the salaries appointed to their vacant professorships 
are appropriated by Buonaparte to the glorious purpose of sub- 
jugating Spain. One instance however may convey a more 
distinct idea of this almost total want of instruction under the 
empire of Buonaparte. ‘he Academies of Aix, including the 
lyceums at Marseilles and Nice, should have 45 professors, 
in the faculties of theology, civil- -tights, science, and polite lite- 
rature, but cnly 15 of them are appointed, and even these are 
chiefly lawyers to explain the Napoleon code. Yet in the list 
of the population we find 21,000 persons in Aix, in Marseilles 
96,463, and in Nice 18,473, such is the flourishing progress 
of the French in knowledge and moral honesty. 


La Nouvelle Arcadie, &c. 


The new Arcadia, or the interior of two Families. By Augustus 
Lafontaine, author of Family Quarrels, &c. 4 vols. 12mo., 
Colburn. 1810. 


M. Laronratnye, without discovering any great efforts of . the 

imagination, or powers of invention, can depict family incidents 

with considerable effect. It is still however plain, that he has 

studied attentively in the English school, and that his characters 

and their sentiments are often more English than German. In 
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this new Arcadia, (a name by the way not very apposite, as it has 
little of pastoral life) a captain, who has almost every thing in 
common with an English seaman, and a field marshal, are the 
heads of the two families ; the former is poor but generous, 
noble and virtuous, the latter rich, but ambitious, with an honest 
heart. The temporary disgrace of the marshal, the proved 
friendship of the captain, ahd the mutual love of their sons and 
daughters, with their happy union, terminate these volumes 
as happily any of Goldsmith’s. ‘They contain also many judi- 
cious reflections and traits of character, which may amuse and 
instruct ‘novel readers. Although extending to 4 volumes, the 
attention is neither fatigued nor expectation disappointed, and 
the interest is well supported, without introducing too many 
melting incidents. In this respect, this new Arcadia wil! 
amuse more and affect the feelings less, than Madam Duvali’s 
letters of Emilie de Montvers, which are of the larmoyant kind. 


Middleton’s Letter. 


Letter from Rome, shewing an exact conformity between Popery 
and Paganism: or religion of the present Romans, derived 
from that ef their heathen ancestors. 

{ The importance of the truths contained in the following 
letter, which cannot now be procured in the booksellers’ shops, 
must recommend it to the attention of our readers at the pre- 
sent period, when the votaries of popish idolatry are so anxi- 
ous to be placed over Protestants, without the sacred tie of an 
oath, which has been deemed necessary to official situations in 
allages, even by the atheistic Republicans of France. It was 
written at.a time, when the heat of religious controversy had 
long subsided, and must be considered as the most just and. 
impartial review of the popish rites and ceremenies which 
has ever appeared.] 














Preface. 


‘* A late writer of a popish book, intituled, The Catholic Christ- 
ian Instructed, &e. has thought fit, in a preface to that work, to 
attempt a confutation of my Letter from Rome ; ‘ which every rea- 
der’ he says, ‘ wheth®r protestant or papist, would expect, that he 
should take some notice of, as it is directly levelled at their ceremo- 
nies, and has been so well received, as to pass throug® three editions 
within the compass of a few years.’ : 

‘€ T cannot think it strange, that aman, whose avowed design and 
sole employment. amongst us is, to make converts to the Romisi 
Church, should treat a work with some acrimony, that was published 
with no other view, than to blast his hopes, and obstruct his endea- 
vours, to delude the people of this nation: but it gives me a sensible 
pleasure to observe, what these missionaries of Rome are forced to 
confess, that my little performance is areal obstacle to their desigas; 
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and that one of the first steps necessary towards advancing the popish 
interest in England, is to overthrow the credit, both of the letter and 
its author. 

‘*Qur Catholic therefore, in the execution of this task, sets out 
with a general accusation against ine of foul play, and disingenuity, 
and a resolution to suppress the truth; because my charge against 
them is grounded only, he says, ‘en certain ceremonies and obser- 
vances of less moment, without taking notice of the substantial parts 
of their religion ; their belief of the scriptures ; of the three creeds ; 
of the Trinity ; the Eucharist sacrifice, &c. which none wil] pretend 
to be derived to them from the pagans.’ This is artfully thrown out, 
to confound the true state of the question ; and to prepossess the rea- 
der with a notion, that, instead of Popery, I am attacking christia- 
nity itself, and sustaining the cause of infidelity, not of protestan- 
tism : but every man of sense will discern the fallacy, and observe, 


that it is popery alone, with which I am engaged ; or that system of © 


ceremonies and doctrines, which is peculiar to the Romish Church, 
as distinguished from other Christian Churches: the source of which 
I have undertaken to lay open, and by an historical deduction of facts, 
to trace its origin in a direct line, from Pagan down to popish Rome. 

‘* In the farther support of this charge, I shall now proceed to ex- 
amine our author’s exceptions to it, in the order as they lie in his pre- 
face, and vindicate al] the particular proefs of it, alleged in my let- 
ter, to which he has thought proper to give any answer: the chief of 
which, as he tells us, are, ‘ incense, holy water, lamps aud candles, 
votive offerings, images, chapels on the waysides and tops of hills, 
processions, miracles.’ On these I shall join issue with him; and 
endeavour to shew, that his defence of them is not only frivolous and 
evasive, but tends rather to confirm, than to confute the inference, 
which I have drawn from them. 

“ As to several of these articles, he makes one general apology ; 
that I ‘ am mistaken, in thinking every ceremony used by the hea- 
thens, to be heathenish, since the greatest part were borrowed from 
the worship of the true God ; in imitation of which, the devil affect- 
ed to have his temples, altars, priests, and sacrifices, and all other 
things, which were used in the true worship.’ This he applies to the 
case of incense, lamps, holy water, and processions ; and adds, that 
‘if I had been as well read in the Scriptures, as I would seem to be 
in the heathen poets, I should have found the use of all these in the 
temple of God, and that by God’s appointment. 

‘¢ T shall not dispute with him about the origin of these rites; whe- 
ther they were first instituted by Moses, or were of prior use and an- 
liquitity among the A2gyptians. The Scriptures favor the last; which 
our Spencer strongly asserts, and their Calmet and Huetius ajlow: 
but should we grant him all, that he can infer from his argument, 
what will he gain from it? Were not all those beggarly elements 
wiped away by the spiritual worship of the Gospel? Were they not 
all annulled, on account of their weakness and unprofitableness, by 
the more perfect revelation of Jesus Christ? If then I should ac- 
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knowledge my mistake, and recall my words ; and instead of pagan, 
call them Jewish ceremonies, would not the use of Jewish rites be 
abominable still in a Christian Church, where they are expressly abo- 
lished and prohibited by God himself? 

‘¢ But to pursue his argument a little farther: while the Mosaic 
worship subsisted by divine appointment in Jerusalem, the “evil like- 
wise, as he tellsus, had temples and ceremonies of the same kind, 
in order to draw votaries to bis idolatrous worship: which, after the 
abolition-of the Jewish service, was carried on still with great pomp 
and splendor; and above ali places, in Rome; the principal seat of 
his worldly empire. Now it is certain, that in the early times of the 
Gospel, the Christ:ans of Rome were celebrated for their zealous ad- 
herence to the faith of Christ, as it was delivered to them by the apos- 
tles, pure from every mixture either of jewish or heathenish super- 
stition ; till after a succession of ages, as they began gradually to de- 
viate from that apostolic simplicity, they introduced at different times 
into the Church the particular ceremonies in question. Whence then 
can we think it probable, that they should borrow them? From the 
pagan or the jewish ritual? From a temple, remote, despised and 
@emolished by the Romans themselves ; or from temples and altars 
perpetually in their view, and subsisting in their streets; in which 
their ancestors and fellow-citizens had « constantly worshipped? ‘The 
question can hardly admit any dispute: The humor of the people, as 
well as interest of a corrupted priesthood would invite them, to adopt 
such rites, as were native to thesoil, and found upon the place; and 
which long experience had shewn to be useful, to the acquisition both 
of wealth and power. Thus, by the most candid construction of this 
author's reasoning, we must necessarily call theirceremonies Jewish ; 
or by pushing it to its full Jength, shall be obliged to call them devil- 
ish. 

‘* He observes ; that I begin my charge with the use of incense, 
as the most notorious proof of their. paganism, and, like an artfu) rhe- 
torician, place my strongest argument in the front. Yet he knows 
that I have assigned a diiferent reason, for offering that the first: be- 
cause it is the first thing that strikes the senses, and surprises a stran- 
ger, upon his entrance into their Churches, But it shall be my strong- 
est proof, if he will dave it so, since he has brought nothing, I am 
sure, to weaken the force of it. He tells us, that there was an altar 
of incense in the temple of Jerusalem; and is sur prized, therefore, 
how I can call it heathenish : Yet it is evident, from the nature of that 
institution, that it was never designed to be perpetual ; and that dur- 
ing its continuance, God would never have approved any other altar, 
either in Jerusalem, or any where else. But let him answer directly 
to this plain question ; was there ever a temple in the world, not 
strictly heathenisb, in which tlfere were several altars, all smoaking 
with incense, within one view, aud at one and the sametime? It is 
certain, that he must answer in the negative: Yet it is as certain, 
that there were many such temples in Pagan Rome ; and are as many 
stiJl in Christian Rome: and since there never was ai example of it, 
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but what was paganish, before the times of popery, how is it possible 
that it could be derived to them from any other source? or when we 
see so exact a resemblance in the copy, how can there be any doubt 
about the original ? 

«© What he alleges therefore in favor of incense, is nothing to the 
purpose ; ‘ that it is used inthe Jewish, and is of great antiquity in 
the Christian Church ; and that it is mentioned with honor in the 
scriptures ;’ which frequently compare it to prayer, and speak of its 
sweet odours ascending up toGod, &c. which figurative expressions, 
he says, ‘ would never have been borrowed by the sacred penmen 
from heathenish swperstition :’ as if such allusions were less proper, 
or the thing itself less sweet, for its being applied to the purposes of 
idolatry; as it constantly was, in the times even of the same penmen, 
and according to their own accounts, on the altars of Baal, and the 
other heathen idols: and when Jeremiah rebukes the people of Ju- 
dah for burning incense to the queen of heaven, one can hardly help 
imagining, that he is prophetically pointing out the worship now paid 
to the virgin ; to whom they actually burn incense at this day under 
that very title. 

** But if it bea just ground for retaining a practice in the Christiam 
Church, because it was injoined to the Jews; what will our Catholic 
say for those usages, which were actually prohibited to the Jews, and 
never practised by any, but by the heathens, and the papists ?>—All 
the /Epyptian priests, as Herodotus informs us, had their heads shaved 
and kept continually bald.* Thus the emperor, Commodas, that he 
might be admitted into that order, got himself shaved, and carried 
the God Anubis in procession. And it was on this account most 
probably, that the Jewish priests were commanded, not to shave 
their heads, nor to make any baldness on them. Yet this pagan ra- 
sure, or tonsure, as they chuse to call it, on the crown of the head, 
has long been the distinguishing mark of the Romish priesthood. It 
was on the same account, we may imagine, yo the Jewish priests 
were forbidden to make any cuttings in their flesh; since that like- 
wise was the common practise of certain priests, and devotees among 
the heathens, in order to acquire the fame of a more exalted sanctity. 
Yet the same discipline, as I have shewn in my letter, is constantly 
practised at Rome. in some of their solemn seasons and processions, 
in imitation of those pagan enthusiasts : as if they searched the scrip- 
tures, to learn, not so much what was injoined by the true religion, 
as what had been useful at any time in a fa'se one, to delude the mul- 
titude, ‘and support an impostute. 

‘** Qur author makes the same apology for holy water, that he has 
just made tor incense; that in the Mosaic law, we find the mention 
of a water sanctified for religious uses; which cannot therefore be 








* Herodot.]. 2. 30. Qui grege linigero circumdatus et grege 
calvo. Juv. 6.33. 4 Sacra Isidis coluit, ut et caput raderet & Anubin 
portaret. Lamprid. in Commod. 9. ' 
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called heathenish ; and that I might, with as good agrace, have 
proved the sacrament of baptism to be heathenish, as their use of holy 
water. It is surprising to hear such a defence from any one, who calls 
himself a Christian. The sacrament of baptism was ordained by 
Christ, in the most solemo manner, and for the most solemn purpose, 
as the essential rite of our initiation into his Church ; while there is 
not the least hint in any part of the Gospel, that any other water was 
either necessary, or proper, or useful in any degree to the washing 
away of sin. But our author's zeal seems to have carried him here 
beyond his prudence ; and he forgets what ground he is treading, if 
he fancies, that he can defend, in this protestant country, what he 
might affirm with applause in a popish ; that the institutions of Christ 
stand upon no better foundation, than the injunctions of the pope, or 

at least of the popish Church. 

‘« T have mentioned one use of their holy water, in a festival at 
Rome, called the benediction of horses, which seems to perplex him, 
He dares not deny the fact, yet labors to render it suspected, and de- 
clares; * that though he had spent the greatest part of his life abroad, 
he had never scen or heard of any such thing.” Bunt, whatever he 
thinks, or would seem rather to think of it, I know the thing to be 
true from the evidence of my own eyes: yet as I had no desire, that 
the reader should take my bare word fer that, or any other fact in the 
letter, I took care tu add such testimonies of it, as every one wil! al- 
low to be authentic. But if he really be a stranger to so extraordinary 
a practice, he must be an impraper advocate of a cause, of which he 
owns himself to be ignorant. The learned Mabillon, as I have ob- 
served, intimates his surprize at this, as well as many other parts of 
their worship, which he ha never seen, till he travelled in Italy ; 
but instead of defending, chuses either to drop them in silence, or ta 
give them up as superstitious : which might have been the case also 
of our Catholic, if he had been better informed of the facts, which 
he has undertaken to vindicate. But if these men of learning, and 
teachers of religion, know so little of what is done at Rome, how 
easy must it be toimpose upon the poor catholics in England, and 
keep them in the dark, as ta the more exceptionable parts of their 
worship, which are openly avowed and practised abroad, to the scan- 
dal of the candid, and moderate even of their own communion. 

‘© But though our Catholic seems so much ashamed of this bene- 
diction of horses, in their Church, I can give him such light into the 
origin of it, as will make him proud of it probably for the future ;— 
from a story, that I have observed in St. Jerom; which shews it to 
be grounded en a miracle, and derived froma saint: I mean St. Hila- 
rion; the founder of the monastic orders in Syria and Palestine.* 





* Necdum enim tune monasteria erant in Palestina ; nec quisquam 
Monachum ante sanctum Hilarionem in Syria noverat. Ille fundator 
et eruditor hujus conversationis et studii in hac provincia fuit. Hieron 
Op. T. 4. par, 2. p. 78, Ed. Ben. 
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** The story is this: ‘ A citizen of Gaza, a Christian, who kept 
a stable of running horses for the Circensian games, was always beat- 
en by_his antagonist, an idolater, the master of a rival stable. For 
the idolater, Uy the help of certain charms, and diabolical impreca- 
tions, constantly damped the spirits of the Christian's horses, and 
added courage to his own. The Christian therefore in despair, ap- 
plied himself to St. Hilarion, and implored his assistance: but the 
saint was unwilling to enter into an affair so frivolous and profane ; till 
the Christian urging it as a necessary defence against these adversaries 
of God, whose insults were levelled not so much at him, as at the 
Church of Christ; and his intreaties being seconded by the monks, 
who were present; the saint ordered his earthen jug, out of which 
he used to drink, to be filled with water and delivered to the man ; 
who presently sprinkled his stable, his horses, his charioteers, his 
chariot, and the very boundaries of the course with it. Upon this, 
the whole city was in wonderous expectation: the idolaters derided 
what the christian was doing ; while the Christians took courage, and 
assured themselves of victory; till the signal being given for the race, 
the Christian’s horses seemed to fly, whilst the idolater’s were laboring 
behind, and left quite out of sight; so that the pagans themselves 
were forced to cry out, that their god Marnas was conquered at last 
by Christ."* Thus this memorable function, borrowed originally 
from the pagan sprinklers of the Circensian games, appears to be as 
ancient almost in the Church as monkery itself, and one of the first 
inventions, for which popery stands indebted to that religious institu- 
tion. 

“© As to the lamps and candles, which are constantly buring before 


the altars of their saints, he tells us once more; ‘ that though the de-, 


vil had procured them to be set up in his temples, yet they were ap- 

inted originally by God for the service of his tabernacle ; and were 
not therefore borrowed from the heathenish, but the Mosaic worship.’ 
To which I need not repeat, what I have already said on the forego- 
ing articles. I had deduced the origin of these lamps from Egypt, up- 
on the authority of Clemens Alexandrinus: but he declares, that 
Clemens says no such thing; but does not think fit to tellus, what it 
is that he has said, nor how near it approaches to the interpretation, 
which I have given of it, Clemens expressly ascribes the invention of 
Jamps to the Egyptians, in which he is followed by Eusebius; and 
since lamps were used in all the pagan temples from the earliest times, 
of which we have any notice, I take it for a necessary consequence, 
that the Egyptians were the first, who made use of them likewise in 
their temples. But let that beas it will, this at least is certain, that 
the use of them in Christian Churches was condemned by many of 
the primitive bishops and presbyters, as superstitious and heathenish. 
But all these our Catholic makes no scruple to brand with the title of 
heretics ; though many of them, perhaps, might more truly be cdil- 
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ed the protestants of the primitive Church ; particularly Vigilantius; 
who, by all that I have been able to observe about him, i: neurred the 
charge of heresy for no other crime, than that of writing against 
*‘ monkery ; the celibacy of the clergy ; praying for the dead; wer- 
shipping the reliques of martyrs ; and Jighting up candles to them, 
after the manner of the pagans."* But St. Jerom has given the most 
rational definition of heresy, where he says, ‘ that those, who int: 
pret Scripture to any sense, repugnant to that of the Holy Spirit 
though they should never withdraw themselves from the Church 

may be justly called heretics.’t By which critetion, the Ronish 
Church will be found muck more heretical, than any of those, who, 
either in ancient or modern times, have separated themselves from its 
communion on the account of its doctrines. 

‘* My next instance of their paganism is, the number of their do- 
naria, or votive offerings, hanging around the altars of their saints: 
where our author, having nothing to allege from Scripture, nor any 
example from antiquity, but what is purely heathenisk, is forced to 
change his tene, and to declare, ‘ that things innocent in themselves 
cannot be rendered unlawful, for having been abused by the heathens ; 
and that it cannot be disagreeable to the true God, that those, who 
believe themselves to have received favors from him by the prayers 
of his saints, should make a public acknowledgment of it. * But can 
a practiso-be called innocent, which is a confessed copy of paganish 
superstition ? which tends to weaken our dependence on God, and to 
place it on these, who are not probably in a condition, either to hear, 
or to help us?{ which imprints the same veneration for the Christian 
saints, that the pagans paid to their subordinate deities ; and transfers 
the honor due to God, to the altars of departed mortals? Such a wor- 
ship, I say, sofarfrom being innocent, must necessarily be con- 
demned by all unprejudiced men, as profane and idolatrous ; as it will 
more evidently appear to be, from our consideration of the next arti- 
ticle, their worship of Images. 

** Ou this head, our Catholic pours out all his rage against me ; — 
charges me ‘ with slander and misrepresentation, and notorious un- 
truths; says, that I am no better friend to Christianity, than to po- 
pery ; that I imitate the ancient heretics, and copy my arguments 
from the apostate Julian :’ by which he shews, in what manner he 
would silence me, if he had me under his discipline: but I can 
easily forgive his railing, while I find myself out of his power; and 
rejoice, that we live in a country, where he can use a liberty, which 


no popish government would indulge to a protestant. ‘The ground of 


all this clamor is, my treating their image worship as idolatrous: 
yet he does not pretend to contradict my facts, but the inference only 
that I draw from them ; and since he cannot overthrow my preinises, 
is the more enraged at my conclusion. 
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* Hieron. Oper. T. 4. part 2. p. 275, 282. Edit. Benedict. it. 
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“1 had defined Idols, upon the authority of St. Jerom, to be 
images of the dead; where he is simple enough toimagine, that I in- 
cluded in my definition, all images and pictures whatsoever of the 
dead ; and calls it therefore a brat of my own, which I falsely father 
upou St. Jerom. Yet every man must see, that I could mean no 
other images, but such as I was there treating of ; such, as had tem- 
ples, altars, and a religions worship instituted to them ; for such are 
all the images of the popish Church; and of al] such images of the 
dead, J shall affirm again with St. Jerom, that they are true and pro- 
per idols. 

It is not my present design to enter into a formal discussion on the 
nature of idolatry, which, according to every sense of it, as our divines 
have fully demonstrated, is now exercised in Popish Rome, upon the 
very same principles on which .it was formerly practised in Pagan 
Rome. ‘The purpose of the following letter is to illustrate this argu- 
ment by the more sensible evidence of fact ; and in spite of the cavils 
and evasive distinctions of their schools, to shew their worship of 
images or of saints, call it which they will, to be properly and actually 
idolatrous. Bat our author defines idols ‘ to be such images only as 
are set up for Gods, and honoured as such ; or in which some divinity 
or power is believed to reside by their worshippers ; who accordingly 
offer prayers and sacrifice to them, and put their trast in them.’ Such, 

says he, were the idols of the Gentiles ; and such, I shall venture to 
say, are the idols of the Papists. For what else can we say of those 
miraculous images, as they are called, in every great town of Italy, 
but that some divinity or power is universally believed to residein 
them? Are not all! their people persuaded, and do not all their books 
testify, that these images have sometimes moved themselves from one 
place to another; have wept, talked, and wrought many miracles? 
And does not this necessarily imply an extraordinary power residing in 
them ? In the high street of Loretto, which leads to the holy house, 
the shops are filled with beads, crucifixes, Agnus’s Dei’s, and all the 
trinkets of Popish manufacture ; where I observed printed certificates, 
or testimonials, affixed to each shop, declaring all their toys to have 
been touched by the blessed image ; which certificates are provided 
for no other purpose, but to humour the general persuasion, both of 
the buyer aud the seller, that some virtue is communicated by that 
touch, from a power residing in the image. 

In one of the churches of Lucca, they shew an image of the vire 
gin with the child Jesus in her arms, of which they relate this story : 
** That a blaspheming gamester, in rage and despair, took up a stone, 
and threw itat the infant; but the virgin, to preserve him from the 
blow, which was levelled at his head, shifted bim instantly from her 
right arm into the left, in which he is now held, while the blasphemer 
was swallowed up by the earth upon the spot, where the hole, which 
they declare to be unfathomable, is still kept open, and enclosed only 
with a grate, just before the altar of the image. The virgin, how- 
ever, received the blow upon her shoulder, whence the blood suddenly 
issued, which is preserved ina chrystal, and produced, with the greatest 
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ceremony, by the priest in his vestments, with tapers lighted, while al] 
the company kiss the sacred relique on their knees."* Now, does not 
the attestation of this miracle naturally tend to persuade people, that 
there is an actual power residing in the image, which can defend itself 
from injuries, and inflict vengeance on all, who dare insult it ? 

One of the most celebrated images in Italy, is that of St. Dominic, 
of Surriano in Calabria, which, as their histories testify, was brought 
down frqm heaven about two centuries ago by the virgin Mary in per- 
son, accompanied by Mary Magdalene and St. Catharine. Before 
this glorious picture, as they affirm, ‘‘ great numbers of the dead have 
been restored to life, and hundreds from the agonies of death ; the 
dumb, the blind, the deaf, the Jame, have been cured, and all sorts 
of mortal wounds miraculously healed ;” all which facts are attested 
by public notaries, and confirmed by the relations of cardinals, pre- 
lates, generals, and priors of that order ; and the certainty of them so 
generally believed, that from the gth of July to the oth of August, 
the anniversary festival of the Saint, they have always counted above 
a hundred thousand pilgrims, and many of them of the highest qua- 
lity, whocome from different parts of Europe, to pay their devotions, 
and make their offerings to this picture.t 

*€ Aringhus, touching upon this subject, in his elaborate account of 
Subterraneous Rome, observes, ‘‘ that the images of the blessed virgin 
shine out continually by new and daily miracles, to the comfort of 
their votaries, and the confusion of all gainsayers. Within these few 
years, says he, under every pope successively, some or other of our 
sdtted images, especially of the more ancient, have made themselves 
illustrious, and acquired a peculiar worship and veneration by the ex- 
hibition of fresh signs ; as it is notorious to all, who dwell in this city. 
But how can I pass over in silence the image of St. Dominic, so con- 
. Spicuous at this day, for its never-ceasing miracles ; which attract the 
resort and admiration of the whole christian world. This picture, 
which, as pious tradition informs us, was brought down from heaven 
about the year of our redemption, 1530, is a most solid bulwark of 
the church of Christ, and a noble monument of the pure faith of 
Christians, against all the impious opposers of image worship. The 
venerable image is drawn indeed but rudely, without the help of art 
or pencil ; sketched out by a celestial hand, with a book in its right, 
and a lily in its left hand ; of a moderate stature, but of a grave and 
comely aspect, with a robe reaching down to the heels. Those who 
have written its history, assert, that the painters, in their attempts to 
copy it, have not always been able to take similar copies ; because it 
frequently assumes a different air, and rays of light have been seen by 
some to issue from its countenance ; and it has more than once re- 
moved itself from one place to another. The worship, therefore, of 
this picture bas become so famous through al] Christendom, that mul- 
titudes of people, to the number of a hundred thousand and upwards, 





* See Mr. Wright's Travels at Lucca. 
+ La vie de St. Dominic. p. 592; 4to. a Paris. 1647. it. p. 602 
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flock annually to pay their devotions to it, on the festival of the Saint : 
and thougli it be strange which I have now related, yet what I'am 
going to say is still stranger, that not only the original picture made not 
by human, but by heavenly hands, is celebrated for its daily miracles, 
but even the copy of it, which is piously preserved in this city, in the 
monastery called St. Mary's above the Minerva, is famous also in these 
our days, for its perpetual signs and wonders, as the numberless votive 
offerings hanging around it, as the bracelets and jewels which adorn it, 
testify.* 

“ All their apologists indeed declare, what our Catholic also says on 
this head, ‘ that they do not ascribe these miracles to any power in the 
image itself, but to the power of God, who is moved to work them by 
the prayers and intercession of his Saints, for the benefit of those who 
have sought that iutercession before their pictures or images ; and in 
order to bear testimony to the faith and practice of the church in this 
particular article.t But how can we think it possible that the deity 
can be moved to exert his power so wonderfully tor the confirmation 
of such ridiculous stories of pictures and statues sent down from 
heaven ; which, while they blasphemously impute to the workman- 
ship of saints or angels, or of God himself,+ are yet always so rudely 
and contemptibly performed, that a moderate artist on earth would 
be ashamed to call them his own? Oris it at all credible, that the 
saints in heaven should be as busy and ambitious as their votaries are on 
earth, to advance the peculiar honours of their several altars, by their 
continual intercessions at the throne of grace? Or that their whole 
care above, if they really have any, which reaches to things below, 
should be employed, not for the general advancement of religion and 
piety among men, but of their own private glory and worship, in pre- 
ference to all their competitors? No; the absurdity of such notions 
and practices makes it necessary to believe, that they were all occa- 
sionally forged for the support of some lucrative scheme ; or to revive 
the expiring credit of some favourite superstition, which had been 
found highly beneficial to the contrivers of such forgeries. For the 
very effect, of which they boast, as a proof of the miracle, betrays the 
fraud ; and the multitude of pilgrims and offerings, to which. they ap- 
peal, instead of demonstrating the truth of the fact, does but exposs 
the real ground of the imposture. 

But to return to my antagonist : if we should ask him once more, 
whether there ever was a temple in the world, not purely heathenish, 
in which there were any images, erected on altars, for the purpose of 
any religious worship whatsoever ; he must be obliged to answer in 
the negative. He would be forced likewise to confess, that there were 
many such temples in Pagan Rome, and particularly the Pantheon, 
which remains still in Christian Rome, on whose numerous altars as 
there formerly stood the images of as many Pagan divi or idols, so 
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* Aring. Roma Subterran. Tom. 2. p. 464. § 13. 4 Cathol. 
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there are. now standing the images of as many Popish divi or saints, to 
whom the present Romans pay their vows and offer prayers, as their 
inclinations severally lead them to this or that particular altar : and no 
man will pretend to say, that there is not the greatest conformity be- 
tween the present and the ancient temple ; or that it would not be 
difficult to furnish out a private room more exactly to the taste of the 
old Romans, than this Popish church stands now adorned with all the 
furniture of their old Paganism. 

«© We are informed by Plato, that there were images in the temples 
of Egypt from the earliest antiquity ;* and it appears evidently from 
scripture, that they subsisted there, as well as in Palestine, before the 
time of Moses. The strict prohibition of them, therefore, to the 
Jews, while seveial other rites of the Heathens were indulged to 
them, in condescension to their peculiar circumstances and carnal 
affections, carries a strong intimation, that images are, of all things, 
the most dangerous to true religion ; as tending naturally to corrupt it, 
by introducing superstition and idolatry intothe worship of God. The 
christian emperors, as I have intimated in my letter, strictly prohibited 
their Pagan subjects to light up candles, offer incense, or hang up gur- 
lands to senseless images ; for these were then reckoned the notorious 
acts of genuine Paganism. Yet we now see all these very acts per- 
formed every day in Popish countries, to the images of the Popish 
saints. In a word, since there never was an image in the temple of 
the true God, in any age of the world, yet a perpetual use of them in 
all the temples of the heathens, it is in vain to dispute about their 
origin ; the thing is evident toa demonstration ; they must necessarily 
be derived to the present Romans, from those who always used, and 
not from those who «lways detested them ; that is, from their pagan, 
not their christian ancestors. They may quibble, therefore, as long 
as they please, and talk of their «lecrees and canons, contrived to 
amuse the public, and elude the arguments of Protestants by subtle 
and specious distinctions ; while every traveller who sees what passes 
at the shrine of any celebrated saint, or miraculous image in Ltaly, will 
be convinced, by ocular demonstration, that their people are trained, 
instructed, and encouraged to believe, that there is a divinity or 
power residing in those images, and that they actually offer up prayers, 
and put their trust in them. 

For if there is no such belief amongst them, as this Catholic affirms, 
for what purpose do they expose those images so solemnly, and carry 
them about processionally, on all occasions of public distress ? Is 
there any charm in a block of wood or stone, to produce rain, or avert 
# pestilence? Or can senseless images have avy influence towards 
moving the willof God? No; their priests are not so silly as to ima- 
gine it : the sole end of producing them is, not to move God, but the 
populace, to persuade the deluded multitude, that there is a power in 
the image, that can draw down blessings upon them from heaven: a 
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* Plat. de Legib, 1, 2. p. 656. Max. Tyr. Diss. 
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doctrine, that repays all their pains of inculcating it, by, a perpetual 
supply of wealth to the treasury of the church. This, therefore, as it 
appears from undeniable tacts, isthe universal belief of all Popish 
countries; grounded, as they all assert, on the evidence ‘of perpetual 
miracles, wrought by the particular agency of these sacred images, of 
which I could produce innumerable instances from their own books. 

** Inacollegiate church of regular canons, called St. Mary of Im- 
pruneta, about six miles from Florence, there is a miraculous picture 
of the Virgin Mary, painted by St. Luke, and held in the greatest ve- 
neration through all ‘Tuscany ; which, as oft as that state happens to 
be visited by any calamity, or involved in any peculiar danger, is sure 
to be brought out, and carried in procession through the streets of 
Florence, attended by the prince himself, with all the nobility, ma- 
ristrates, and clergy, where it has never failed to afford them present 
relief in their greatest dithculties. In testimony of which they pro- 
duce authentic acts and records, confirmed by public inscriptions, set- 
ting forth all the particular benefits miraculously obtained from each 
procession ; and the several offerings made on that account to the sacred 
image, for many centuries past, down to these very times: from the 
notoriety of which facts it became a proverb over Italy, that the Flo- 
rentines had got a Madonna, which did for them whatever they 
pleased.* . 

‘‘ Among the numerous inscriptions of this sort, there is one in the 
church of Impruneta, to this effect ; ‘ That the sacred image being 
carried with solemn pomp into Florence, when it was visited by a pes- 
tilence for three years successively, and received with pious zeal by 
the great duke Ferdinand I, and the whole body of the people, who 
came outto meet it, and having marched about the city for three days 
in procession, the fierceness ot the pestilence began miraculously to 
abate, and soon after entirely ceased. Upon which the magistrates ot 
health, by a general vow of the citizens, made an offering of ten 
thousand ducats of gold, to be employed in providing portions for 
twenty young women of Impruneta, to be disposed of annually in 
marriage, and placed that inscription as a monument of so signal a be- 
nefit.. A.D. 1633.7 

During the time of these processions, they always inscribe certain 
hymns, or prayers, or elogiums of the virgiu, over the doors and other 
conspicuous places of each church, where the image reposes itself for 
any time ; in order to raise the devotion of the people towards the 
sacred object before them. In a procession made A. D. 1711, the 
following inscription was placed over the principal gate of one of their 
great churches : ‘ the gate of celestial benefit. The gate of salvation, 
Look up to the virgin herself, Pass in to me, all ye who desire me. 





a - - 


* Vid. Memoire Istoriche della Miracolosa Immagine &c. in Firen, 
1714. 4to. passd in proverbio per tutta l'Italia ; ches Picrentini banne 
una aren, che fa a lor modo. ib. p. 85. 

+ Ibid. p. 202. 
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Whosoever shall find me, will find life and draw salvation from the 
Lord. For there is no one who can be saved, O most holy virgin, but 
through thee. There is no one, from whom we can obtain mercy, 
but through thee.’ In the conclusion are these expressions : ‘ Mary 
indeed opens the bosom of her mercy to all ;so that the whole uni- 
verse receives out of her fulness. ‘Lhe captive redemption ; the sick 
a cure ; the sad, comfort ; the sinner, pardon; the just, grace ; the 
angel, joy ; the whole trinity, glory."* | Now, what can we say of a 
devotion so extravagant and blasphemous, but that it is a revival of the 
old heresy of the Collyridians ; maintained by a sect of silly women, 
who fell into their foolish error or madness, as Epiphanius calls it, 
through an excess of zeal towards the blessed Virgin, whom they re 
solved to advance into a goddesss, and to introduce the worship of her 
as such into the Christian church.t 

“* T cannot dismiss the story of this wonderful picture, without giv- 
ing the reader some account of its origin, as it is delivered by their 
writers, not grounded, as they say, on vulgar fame, but on public 
records and histories, confirmed by a perpetual series of miracles.— 
‘ When the inhabitants of Impruneta had resolved to build a Church 
to the Virgin, and were digging the foundations of it with great 
zeal, ona spot marked out to them by heaven; one of the labourers 
happened to strike his pick axe against something under ground, from 
which there issued presently a complaining voice or groan. The 
workmen, being greatly amazed, put a stop to their work for a while, 
but having recovered their spirits after some pause, they ventured to 
open the place, from which the voice came, and found the miracu- 
lous image.’t Thiscalls to my mind a pagan story, of the same 
stamp, and in the same country, preserved to us by Cicero, concern~- 
ing the origin of divination: ‘ That a man being at plough in a cer- 
tain field of Etruria, and.happening to strike bis plough somewhat 
deeper than ordinary, there started up before him out of the furrow, 
a deity, whom they called Tages. The ploughman, terrified by so 
strange an apparition, made such an outcry, that be alarmed all his 
neighbours, and in a short time drew the whole country around him ; 
to whom the god, in the hearing of them all, explained the whole 





**Janua colestis beneficii. Janua Salutis. Ipsam Virginem at- 
tendite. Transite ad me omnes qui concupiscitis me.—Qui me in- 
Venerit inveniet vitam et hauriet salutem a Domino. Nemo enim est 
qui salvus fiat, O Sanctissima nisi per Te. Nemo est qui liberetur a 
malis nisi per Te. Nemo est cujus misereatur gratia nisi per Fe. 

Maria profecto omnibus misreicordiz sinum aperit ut de plenitudine 
ejus accipiant Universi. Captivus redemptionem, A®ger curationem, 
Tristis consolationem, Peccator veniam, Justus gratiam, Angelus leti+ 
tiam, Trinitas gloriam. Ibid. 234. 

* Ovros yao of rive Biddexorvles tives iol, AN’ H yuvdixes ; a) auth Aig eoker 
Grd yuvcixiy 6 AmBoroe iEeuciv. Eph. adv. Her. Voi. I. p. 1058. Edit. Par. 1624. 
ay] Sa5 tavtyy magsicdyew igmudaxdtas, xa) omsdatorvlac, &c. ibid. p. 1054. 


¢ Ibid. p. 53, &e. 
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art and mystery of divination: which all their writers and records 
affirmed, ‘ to be the genuine origin of that discipline, for which the 
old Tuscans were afterwards so famous." Now.these two stories, 
forged at different times, in the same country, and for the same end 
of supporting an idolatrous worship, bear such a resemblance to each 
other, that every one will see the one to have been a bungling imita- 
tion of the other; and we may say of the popish Madonna, what 
Cicero says of the pagan Tages, that none can be so silly as to believe 
that a God was ever dug out of the ground ; and that an attempt to 
confute such stories would be as silly as to believe them.* My design 
therefore in collecting them, was not so much to expose the folly of 
. them to my protestant readers, as to admonish our papists, by un- 
questionable facts and instances, diawn from the present practice of 
Rome, into what a labyrinth of folly and impiety their principles will 
naturally lead them, when they are pushed to their full length, and 
exerted without reserve or restraint ; and to lay before them the fore 
geries and impostures which are practised in their Church, to support 
the absurd doctrines, which she imposes, as the necessary terms of 
catholic communion. 

“ But their constant method of recurring to different saints in their 
different exigencies, is nothing else, as many writers have observed, 
but an exact copy of the pagan superstition, grounded on a popular 
belief, that their saints, like the old dzmons, have each their distinct 
provinces, or prefectures assigned to them; some over particular 
countries, cities, societies, and even the different trades of men ;— 
others over the several diseases of the body, or the mind; others over 
the winds, the rain, and various fruits of the earth.¢ So that God's 
rebuke to the apostatizing Jews, is full as applicable to the papists, for 
committing whoredoms with their idols, and saying, I will go after 
my lovers, who give me my bread and my water; my wool and my 
flax ; mine oil and my drink,—for they did not know, that I gave 
them their corn and wine and oil, aud moultiplied their silver and gold, 
which they prepared for Baal.{ 

*‘ Our Catholic proceeds to affirm, that all the devotion paid to 
their saints extends no farther, than to desire their prayers ; and that 
the pictures and images of them, which we sce in their Churches, 
are no more than mere memorials, designed to express the esteem, 
which they retain for the persons so represented ; or as helps to raise 
their affections to heavenly things; and that every child amongst 
them knows this to be true. Yet I have demonstrated, from their 
public inscriptions, as well as the explicit testimonies of their writers, 
that those images are placed by them in their Churches; as _ the pro- 
per objects of religious adoration ; and that they ascribe to their Divi, 
or saints, who are represented by them, the very same titles, powers, 
and attributes, which the heathens ascribed to their deities; invoking 
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* Cic. de Divin. 2. 23. + Orig. con. Cels. 8. p. 399. See confor- 
mity of anc. and mod. ceremon. p. 112, &c. + Hosea ii. 5, 7. 
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them as tutelary divinities ; as presiding over their temples, and the 
affairs of men;' a8 most powerful, invincible, and always ready to 
help and relieve their votaries. All which is confirmed by the con- 
stant style of their prayers, and the express language of their liturgies, 
missals, and breviaries, set forth at Rome by public authority : in whichi 
the Virgin is called the mother of mercy, hope of the world, the 
only trust of sinners; and the saints addressed to under the titles of 
intercessors, protectors, and dispensers of grace. Maldonatus calls it 
an impious and silly error of the protestants, to think that no religious 
worship is due toany, but toGod. And some of their expurgatory 
indexes go so far, as to expunge all those passages of the primitive 
Fathers, which teach, that creatures ought not to be adored.* 

“‘The Abbot de Marolles relates a conversation, in which he was once 
engaged, witha Capuchin, who had been employed in several mis- 
sions, and acelebrated preacher of France; in the presence of an 
Hugonot gentleman ; for whose sake the abbot took occasion to speak 
of images in the same moderate strain, in which our Catholic thinks 
fit to treat them in his present address to protestants; ‘That they 
were placed in their Churches, not for the people to adore, or put 
their trust in them, but to edify their senses, by the representation of 
holy things. But the abbot’s discoarse gave offence both to the friar 
and the preacher ; they insisted on a higher degree of veneration, 
urged the stories of their miraculous images, and the extraordinary 
devotion, that was paid by the pope, the bishops, and the whole 
Church to some of them, which had been known to speak, or were 
tyought down trom heaven, or made by the hands of apostles and an- 
gels ; or had been consecrated on the account of some particular vir- 
tues, and were carried for that reason in processions, and worshipped 
on altars, as wellas the sacred reliques ; whose miracles could not be 
contested by any, bat obstinate heretics, who would sooner renounce 
the testimony of their senses, that be convinced of their errors. In 
short; the capuchin declared, that the authority of the Church was 
the sole rule of faith ; and that to resist it, was a manifest rebellion, 
and worthy of the last punishment.’¢ And this opinion after all, main- 
tained by the friar, is the genuine notion of image-worship, which 
prevails at this day in the Romish Church, and especially in Italy, as 
I have fully demonstrated by the facts above recited. 





* Salve Regina; Mater misericordiz, vita, dulcedo, et spes nos- 
tra, salve. Ad te clamamusexules filii Eve, &c. Offic. Beat. Virg. 
Maldonat, in Mat. v.35. Index Expurgat. Madrid. 1612. 

+ Mais tout ce discours ne plus pas encore au Religieux, ni mesmes 
a M. Hersaut, qui vouloit quelque chose de plus; pour preuve de 
quoi, l'un et l‘autre mirent en avant les images miraculeuses, et mar- 
querent mesmes les respects extraordinaires, que le S. Pere, les 
evesques, et tout ]'Eglise rendent a quelques unes, qui ont parlé, ou 
qui sont descendues da ciel, ou qui ont ete fagonnées de la propre 
mains des apostres, et des anges, ou qui sont consacrées pour quelque 
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*¢ T have said in my letter, that several of the ancient heroes were 
more worthy of veneration, than some of the modern saints, who 
have dispossessed themselves of their shrines ; and that I should sooner 
pay divine honors to the founders of empires, than to the founders 
of monasteries. This our author aggravates into a heavy charge 
against me; asif i were offended to see the heathen temples con- 
verted into Christian Churches, and had actually preferred the pagan 
deities, before the martyrs of Christ. Where, according to his custom, 
he either mistakes, o: wilfully misrepresents my meaning; for as 
to the genuine saints and martyrs of the Christian Church, that is, 
afl those, who, in past ages, have lived agreeably to the rules of the 
Gospel, .r died in the detence of it, I reverence them as highly, as 
they ought to be reverenced by any Christian, yet shall never be in- 
duced to worship them: I consider them as illustrious proofs of the 
excellence of the Christian doctrine ; and shining examples of piety 
and fortitude toall succeeding ages. But as for the popish saints, I 
believe several of them to be wholly fictitious ; many more to have 
spent their lives contemptibly ; and some of them even wickedly ; 
And out of these three classes, let our author chuse where he will: 
out of the fictitious, the contemptible, or the wicked; I shall ven- 
ture to affirm once more, that I would sooner worship Romulus, or 
Antonine, than any of them ; sooner pay my devotions to the foun- 
ders, than to the disturbers of kingdoms; sooner to the benefactors, 
than to the persecutors of mankind; and this is the whole that I have 
ever meant. 

‘«* But our author calls ita notorious falsehood to say, ‘ that many 
of their saints were never heard of but in their legends; or had no 
other merit but of throwing kingdoms into convulsions, for the sake 
of some gainful imposture:’ Yet I have produced several instances 
of the first sort, which every reasonable man must think decisive ; 
in the case of Evodia, St. Viar, Amphibolus, Veronica: but no such 
saints, he says, were ever honored in their Church: by which he 
means nothing more, as he himself explains it, than, that they were 
never formally canonized, and entered into the Roman martyrology ; 
which is nothing to the purpose, since, as I have shewn from unques- 

‘tionable authority, they were all honored with altars and images, and 
openly worshipped in catholic countries, as saints and martyrs; and 
that Veronica in particular, though the name only of a picture, was 
advanced into a person, by the authority of pope Urban ; and placed 





vertu particuliere, lesquelles 4 cause de cela se portent en procession 
et sont reverées sur les autels, aussi bien que les saintes reliques, dont 
les miracles ne peuvent estre contestes, que par les heretiques opini- 
atres, qui combattent mesmes le tesmoignage de sens, quand il s’agit 
de Ja conviction de leur erreur Le Capuchin estima, qu'il falloit 
defendre tout ce qu'il l'Eglise regoic ; — que cela seul estoit la regle de 
la foi: et que ce seroit une rebeljion manifeste d’y resister; ce qui ne 
seroit digne de rien moins, que du dernier chastiment.—-Memoires de 
M. de Marolles, par. 1. p. 146. 
L12 
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as such upon an altar, in the face of all Christendom, in St. Peter's 
at Rome. Yet all men, who know ang thing of history, either sa- 
cred or profane, mast necessarily be conwinced that the whole story, 
not only of the-saint, but of the picture also, which they expose on 
certain festivals with the greatest pomp, and for the criginal of which 
different cities contend, is a mere cheat and forgery. 

‘« It isa thing confessed, and lamented by the gravest of their own 
communion, that the names and worship of many pretended saints, 
who never hada real existence, had been fraudulently imposed upon 
the Church, The celebrated Dr. John de Launoy, was famous for 
clearing the calendar of several, who had long been worshipped if 
France, as the tatelary Divi of some of their principal towns : so that 
it used to be said of him, ‘thatthere never passed a year, in which 
he did not pluck a saint out of paradise.’* In the catacombs of Rome, 
which, in the times of heathenism, was the burial place of the 
slaves, and poorer citizens, and where the bones of pagans and 
Christians lie jumbled promiscuously together, if they happen to 
find a little vial, or piece of glass tinged with red, at the mouth of 
any particular hole, they take it presently, as the learned Montfau- 
con informs us, for a certain proof of martyrdom; and by the help 
of the next inscription, that they can pick up from some neighbouring 
grave-stone, presently create a new saint and martyr to the popish 
Church, Mabillon, as I have observed, wishes, ‘ that they would 
be more scrupulous on this head; and not forge so many fabulous 
stories of saints, witout any certain name; nor fimpose paganish 
inscriptions for Christian upon the Church.’t 

«* Our Catholic himself, in this very work, where he is labouring 
to give the most specious turn to every part of their worship, is forced 
to allow such a confusion and jumble among the martyrs and their 
reliques, as approaches very neafly to what 1 am now affirming: he 
says, ‘ that many of their saints having borne the same name, it easily 
happens, that the réliques, which belong to one, are attributed to 
another, and that there are many ancient martyrs, whose names at 
present are unknown, yet whose reliques have all along been honored 
in the Church ; andthat it was easy for the ignorance of some, or 
the vanity of others, to attribute to them the names of other saints.’ } 
The old Athenians were called superstitious by the Apostle, for erect- 
ing an altar to the unknown God; but our papists, we see, by thei¢ 
own confession, erect altars to unkaown saints, and unknown re- 
liques. ° 

‘* Upon the mention of these reliques, I cannot help observing, 
that the superstitious veneration and solemn iranslations of them, 
which make so great a part of the popish worship, afford another iu- 
stance of a practice clearly derived to them from paganism; the 
whole process and ceremonial of Which, as it is exercised at this day, 
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* Bayle Dict. in Launoy. t Mabill. Iter. Ital, p. 225. + Cathol. 
Christian, p. 246. 
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may be seen in Plutarch's Account of the translation of the bones of 
Theseus, from the Isle ot Scyrus to Athens; and as this resolution 
was first suggested to the Athenians by an apparition of Theseus 
himself, and injoined to them afterwards by the Delphic oracle; so 
the discovery and translation of their reliques in the Romish Church, 
are usually grounded on some pretended vision or revelation from hea- 
ven. 

«© ¢ Whea Cimon then had conquered the Island of Scyrus, where 
Theseus died, being very solicitous, as Plutarch relates, to find out 
the place where he Jay buried, and unable to procure any information 
about it, he happened to espy an eagle upon a rising ground, pecking 
the earth with its beak, and tearing it up with its talons; and con- 
ceiving this to be a divine omen and sign to him, he began immedi- 
ately to dig, and found the coffin of a man of more than ordinary 
size, with a brazen Jance and sword lying by him ; all which he took 
away with bim into his galley, and transported to Athens; where the 
whole body of the people, upon notice of his arrival, came out to re- 
ceive the sacred reliques, inasolemn and pompous procession, per- 
forming public sacrifices, and expressing all the same marks of joy, as 
if Theseus himself had been returning to them alive. ‘They interred 
his bones in the midst of the city, where his sepulchre is still a sane- 
tuary for slaves and the meaner citizens; Theseus having always been 
esteemed a particular patron of the poor and distressed. The chief 
festival, which they celebrate annually to his honor, is the 8th of Oc- 
tober ; on which he returned victorious fiom Crete with the young 
captives of Athens, yet they observe likewise the Sth of every month, 
as akind of inferior holiday or memorial of him.'* 

« But to pursue the objections of our Catholic ; he declares my ac- 
count of St. Oreste, whose name I suppose to bave been derived from 
the mountain Soracte, on which his monastery now stands ; to be ridicu- 
lous beyoud measure: yet Nr. Addison, who was no ridiculous au- 
thor, hasrelated it as a certain fact ; which he borrowed probably 
from some of their own writers, or at Jeast from some of the anti- 
quaries of Rome, among whom [| heard the same story. But if the 
notion of fictitious saints be so notoriously false, as he asserts it to be, 
let him tell us, if he can, in what history we may find the acts ot 
those very saints, whom I have named, and whom their church adopts 
as genuine, St. Oreste, Baccho, Quirinus, Romula, and Redempta, 
Concordia, Nympha, Merxcu:ius. 

“© The creation of saints is become as common almost, as the crea- 
tion of cardinals; there having seldom been a pope, whodid not add 
some tothe calendar. Benedict XI[I]th canonized eight in one sum- 
mer; and his successor Clement XIIth, the last pope, four more. 
During my stay at Rome, J saw the beatification of one Andrew 
Conii, of the family of the pope, then reigning, Innocent XI Ith ; 
f:. this is another source of supplying fresh saints 1o the Chureb; 
when to humor the ambition of the pope, or the other princes of that 
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communion, this honor is conferred on some of their name and fae 
mily: and as there must be a testimony of miracles, wrought by 
every person so canonized or beatified, ei:her when living or dead, so 
I was curious toenquire, what miracies were ascribed to this beatified 
Andrew ; which I found to be nothing else, but « few contemptible 
stories, delivered down by tradition, which shewed only the weakness 
of the man, and the absurdity of believing, that God should exert 
his omnipotence for the production of such trifles.* 

** Asto the proof of miracles, which is essential to these canoniza- 
tions, every one will conceive, how easy if must be in a function, 
contrived to serve the interest of the Church, and the ambition of iis 
rulers, to procure such a testimonial of them, as will be sufficient for 
the purpose. In the deifications of ancient Kome, the attestation also 
of a miracle was held necessary tothe act. In the case of Romulus, 
one Julius Proculus, a man.said to beof a worthy and upright cha- 
racter, took a solemn oath, ‘ that Romulus himself appeared to him, 
‘and ordered him to inform the senate, of his being calied up to the 
assembly of the gods, under the name of Quirinus ;’f and in the dei- 
fication of the Czsars, a testimony upon oath, of an eagle's flying out 
of the funeral pile towards heaven, which was supposed to convey the 
soul of the deceased, was the established proof of their divinity. 
Now as these pagan deifications are the only patterns in history, fort 
the popish canonizations ; so the invention of miracles is the single 
art, in which modern Rome is allowed to excel the ancient. 

“Inthe Jesuit’s College at St. Omer's, the Father, who shewed 








* The Papists, in their versions of the scriptures into the modern 
tongues, have contrived, by various falsifications, to make them speak 
the language of their missals and breviaries, in order to sanctify their 
novel rites by the authority of the apostles; and make the people be- 
lieve, that they had been practised from the times even of the Gos- 
pel. Thus to countenance this practice of beatifying or making saints 
in the Church, they have rendered a passage of St. James c. v. 11, 
Not as it ought to be, ‘ behold how we account those blessed,’ but 
* behold how we beatify, those who have suffered with constancy :’ 
and in favor also of their processions ; where it is said, Heb. xi. 30; 
‘ that the walls of Jerico fell down, they compassed it about seven 
days ;’ their versions render it, ‘ after a procession of seven days around 
it.’ And to give the better color to their trade of pilgrimages, St. 
Paul, according to their versions, requires if, as the qualification of a 
good widow, that she have lodged Pilgrims, 1 Tim. v. 10: and St. 
John praises Gaius, for having dealt faithfully with pilgrims—John 3 
ver. 5. Seea treatise entitled, Popery an Enemy to Scripture,— 
where the learned and ingenious author, Mr. Serces, has given a large 
collection of these falsifications, made to support their several frauds 
and innovations. 

¢ Vid. Plutar. in vit. Romuli. Dionis. Halicar. J. 2. p. 124. 
+ Dio. Cass, p. 598, 842. 
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us the house, happening to produce some relique, or memorial of St. 
Thomas, which he treated with much reverence, ‘one of our company 
asked me what Thomas he meant ; upon which I unwarily said, ‘ it 
is Thomas Becket, who is worshipped as a great Saint, on this side of 
the water:’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ replied the Jesuit, with a severe look, ‘ if 
there is any faith in history, he deserves to be esteemed a great Saint. 
But I may venture to affirm in England, what I did not care to dis- 
pute in a college of Jesuits, that this celebrated Thomas had more of 
the rebel, thab of the saint in him; was a prelate of the most daring, 
turbulent, seditious spirit ; inflexibly obstinate, insatiably ambitious, 
intolerably insolent ; whose violeuce the pope himself endeavoured in 
vain to moderate; as it appears from such monuments, asthe papists 
themselves must allow to be authentic, a collection of Becket’s own 
letters, preserved still in the Vatican, and printed some years ago in 
Brussels.* 

‘ From these letters, I say, it appears, that not only the King, and 
the whole body of his barons, but even the bishops, abbots, and 
clergy, openly condemned his behaviour as highly rash and criminal ; 
they charged him with being the sole ‘ disturber of the peace of the 
kingdom ;¢ that while he was making all that stir about the libertics 
of the Church, he himself was the chef infringer of them; that he 
was not ashamed to publish the most notorious lies. in favor of his 
own cause; that he refused to restore to the king forty thousand 
marks, which had been committed to him in trust;t that he was 
guilty of the most detestable ingratitude to the king, whom he treated 





* Prudentiam tuam monemus, consulimus et omnimodis exhorta- 
mur, ut——predominato regi in omnibus, et per omnia, salva ho- 
~ nestate ecclesiastici ordinis, deferre satagas, et ejus tibi gratiam, et 
amorem incessantur recuperare intendas, &c. 

_ Alexander Papa Thome Cantuariensi archi-episcopo, scripta ann, 
1164. 

Discretionem tuam rogamus, monemus, Consulimus, et suademus, 
ut in omnibus tuis et ecclesiz agendis te cautum, providum, et cir- 
cumspectum exhibeas, et nihil propere vel precipitantur, sed mature 
et graviter facias, ad gratiam et benevolentiam illustris regis Anglorum 
recuperandam, quantam salva libertate Ecclesi#, et honestate officii 
poterit, enitaris modis omnibus et labores. 

Vid. Epist. et vit. div. Thomz. 2 Vol. 4to. Bruxellis. 1682. 1, 1. 
Ep. 4, 43.—it. vid. l. 2, 1, 94, &c. 

t Ad eundem diem ex pracepto Regio, Archi-episcopi, Episcopi, 
et czteri Ecclesiarum prelati convocantur,—constituta die catholici 
Principis conspectui se prasentat regni turbator et ecclesia. Qui de 
suorum meritorum qualitate non securus Dominice crucis armat se 
vexillo, tanquam ad tyranni prasentiam accessurus.—Vid, ibid. }. 1, 
Ep. 20. 

Alexandro Pape et omnibus cardinalibus inimici Thome. 

+ Totis enim studiis Dominus Cantuariensis defudat, ut Dominum 
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worse than a heathen or publican, though he had been raised by him - 
from the lowest condition, to the highest favor, and entrusted by him 
With the command of all his dominions, and made his chancellor, 
and archbishop of Canterbury, contrary to the advice of his mother, 
the empress, and the remonstrances of the nobility ; and to the great 
grief and mortification of the whole clergy :’* all which the bishops 
and clergy of the realm expressly affirm in their common letters, not 
only to the Pope, but to Becket himself ; accusing him likewise of 
‘ traiterous practices, and of using all endeavours to excite the king of 
France, and the count of Flanders, to enter into a war against his 
king and country." When he was cited by the king, to answer for 
his mal administration, before the Lishops and barons of the realin, 
he absolutely refused to appear; declaring himself ‘responsible to 
none but God ; and that as much as the sou! was superior to the body, 
so much’ were all] people obliged to obey him rather than the king, in 
all things relating to God and bis Church ; ; who had established bi- 
shops to be the judges an | fathers of kings themselves: and as nci- 
ther Jaw nor reason allowed children to judge their parents, so he re- 
nounced the judgment of the kings and barons, and all other persons 
whatsvever, aud acknowledged no Judge, but God and his sovereign 
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nostrum regem anathemate, regnumque ejus interdicti poena constrin- 
gat. Potestatem, quam in xdificationem non in destructionem eccle- 
site suscepisse Oportuerat, sic exercet in subditos, ut omnes in regis 
odium, et totius regni nobilium tentet inducere, et eorum substantiis 
direptiovem, cervicibus gladium, aut corporibus exilium intente stu- 
deat procurare.~—Libertatem praedicat ecclesi#, quam se Cantuariensi 
Ecclesiz viribus intrudendo sibi constat ademisse —Notoria, que nec 
nota, nec veritate subnixasunt, asserat: et in hurte modum plurima, 
qua potest potestate, c nfundat. Ad bee quadraginta marcarum mil- 
lia, vel amplius, ut sui asserunt, bone sue fidei commissa, Domino 
nostro regi solvere, vel quod justem est, exhibere detrectat. Et regi 
suo negat et Domino, quod nec Ethnico denegare debuerat aut publi- 
cano, &c. ibid. 1.2. Ep. 33. 

Alexandro Papz episcopi et clerus Anglia. — + 

* Insedit alte cunctorum mentibus, quam benignus vobis Dominus 
rex nosier extiterit, 1 quam vos gloriam ab exili provexerit, et in fa- 
miliarem gratiam tam lata vos mente susceperit, ut— et dissuadente 
matre sua, regno reclamante, Ecclesia Dei, quoad licuit, suspirante 
et ingdmiscente, vos in egm, qua preestis, dignitatem, modis omni- 
bus studuit sublimare, &c. ibid. |. 1. Ep. 126. 

Thome Cantuariensi arcbi-episcopo clerus Angliz. 

t Asserebat rex et suorum pars melior, quod idem archi-episcopus 
serenissimum regem Francortim in eum graviter incitaverat, et coini- 
fem Flandrensem consanguineum suum, qui nullum prius gerebat.ran- 
corem, ad jpsum subito diffidandum, et guerram pro posse faciendam 
induxerat, sicut sibi pro certo constabat et evidentibus patebat indiciis. 
ib. 1. 2. 28. Alexandro Pape Wilhelmus et Otto Cardinales. 
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vicar on earth, the pope.’** Yet thisman is now adored, as one of 
the principal saints and martyrs of the Romish Church ; whose cha- 
racter [ have chosen to insist upon the more particularly, as it will 
teach us by an illustrious example, from our own history, what kind 
of merit it is, that has exalted so many others in the same Church, to 
the same honors. 

‘* Let our Catholic tell us also, if he pleases, what opinion his 
Church eutertains of Garnet, the jesvit, who was privy to the Gun- 
powder plot, and hanged for his treason: if he dares to speak his 
mind, he will declare him to be a saint and martyr of Christ; for 
such he is held to be at Rome and St. Omer’s: yet all protestants 
will rank him, I dare say, among those saints, whom I justly call the 
disturbers of kingdoms; and who merited the honor of their saint- 
ship, not by spreading the light of the Gospel, but Scattering fire- 
brands and destruction through the world. 

«© Our author cannot comprehend, why I should bring in the adora- 
tion of the host among the other articles of my charge; since, by 
my own confession, I find no resemblance of it in any part of the 
pagan worship :* but I have givena good reason for my not finding 
it there, which might have taught him also, why I brought it in; 
because it was too absurd for the practice even of the heathens; who 
thought, that none could ever be so mad, as to make it a point of 
religion, to eat their God. This I shewed from the authority of Tul- 
ly; whom I prefer therefore, he says, to the apostles and evangelists: 
as if those sacred writers had expressly declared the sacramental bread 
to be God ; which all protestants deny, in that gross and ridiculous 
sense, in which the papists interpret them, But as it is not my pre- 
sent purpose to examine the real merit of transubstautiation, so I 
shali take notice only of one argument, that he alleges for it, which, 
if it has any force, must be allowed indeed to be conclusive ; that 
‘the unerring authority of the Church bas declared it to be true, and 


* . 5 . : . , fe . . . . 
injoined the belief of it;’ and after such a decision, ‘ that it is the 


_ part of an infidel, rather than a Christian, to ask, how can this 


be ?'+ 

‘* This is the last resort of popery ; the sum of all their reasoning ; 
to resolve all religion into an implicit faith, anda slavish obedience to 
the authority of the Church ; which by innumerable texts of scrip- 
ture, says our author, is declared to be the indispensible duty of every 
Christian.{ We may spare ourselves then the pains of thinking, and 
inquiring; drop the perilous task of studying the scriptures; the 
Charch, like an indulgent mother, takes ajl that trouble upon her- 
self; warrants her doctrines to be divine ; and ensures our salvation, 
on the single condition of taking her word for it. But all protestants 
must see the horrible effects of such a principle 5 an inquisition ready 
to satisfy all their doubts ; a prison and tortures prepared for ‘those, 





* La vie de Saint Thom. Archevesque de Cantorb. p. 129. + See 
Catholic Christian,,p. 32, 47, 52, 57. flbid. p.47. | 
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who dare to ask their priests, what Nicodemus asked our Saviour, 
how can these things be? Thus our Catholic, in mentioning the 
case of a protestant, converted to their faith. who may happen to be 
possessed stil] with some scruples, declares, ‘ that he has nothing to 
fear in conforming himself to the authority of the Church, but very 
much in making any scruple, to hear and obey his spiritual guides,’* 

** In this doctrine of transubstantiation, we see a remarkable in- 
stance of the prolific nature of error ; and how one absurdity natural- 
ly begets another : for the first consequence of it was, to render one 
half of the sacramental institution superfluous, by denying the cup 
to the laity, though our Saviour expressly commanded all his disciples 
to drink of it, and declared, that without drinking, they could have 
no life inthem.t Yet grant them their transubstantiation, and the 
conclusion is natural, as our Catholic has deduced it; ‘ for whoso- 
ever,’ says he, ‘ receives the body of ‘Christ, most certainly receives 
his blood at the same time, since the body, which he receives, is a 
living body, and cannot be without blood. There is no taking Christ 
by pieces ; whoever receives him, receives him whole ; and since he 
is as truly and really present in one kind, as in both, he brings with 
him consequently the same grace, when received in one kind, as when 
received in both.’{ But if they were disposed to use their reason on 
this occasion, a conclusion, so contradictory to the express institution 
of the Gospel, would convince them-of the falsehood of those prin- 
ciples, by which they were led into it ; and oblige them to distrust 
their premises, which have always been disputed, rather than reject a 
clear precept of Christ, on which there never was, or can be any rea- 
sonable dispute. 

** As to my 6th and 7th instances of their paganism, since our Ca- 
tholic has offered nothing upon them worth the pains of considering, 
I shall refer the reader to my letter, without troubling him with any 
thing farther about them, and proceed tothe more important article 
of their miracles. : 

‘* Here he begins to grow warm again, and declares, ‘ that I am 
always offended with miracles, wherever I meet with them ; and is 
sorry that I do not speak out in favor of my friends the Freethinkers, 
and shew the Jewish and Christian miracles to be no better than those 
of the Pagans.’ Thisis the constant refuge of baffled zealots, to throw the 
odium of infidelity and free thinking on those, who dare to expose their 
impostures. But he hoped perhaps to find some even of our own Church 
ready to join with him inthe cry ; since he appears tobe no stranger tothe 
offence, which the freedom of this very letter had given to certain men, 
who are too apt to consider their own opinions as the standard of 
Christian faith; and to treat even the defenders of our religion as 
deserters, if they do not submit to act under their direction, and de- 
fend it by their principles. These men imagined, that I had attacked 





* See Catholic Christian, p. 65, 66. + Matt. xxvi, 27. Joh. vi- 
53. 1 Cor, xi. 23. 4 Cathol. Christian. p, 64, 95. ! 
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the popish miracles with a gaiety, that seemed to contemn all mira- 
cles, and particularly those of our Saviour; by invalidating the force 
of those rules, which Mr. Leslie had established, as the criterion of 
true miracles: whereas the truth of the matter is, as I have often de- 
clared it to my friends, that at the time of writing the letter, I had 
never read Mr. Leslie’s Treatise, nor so much as knew what his rules 
were. 

“«« My only view was, to expose the forgery of the popish miracles 
in the strongest manner that I was able; and in spile of all the evi- 
dence, which they pretend to produce for them, to shew, that they 
stood upon no better ground, than those of their pagan ancestors.— 
I had observed, not only from books, but from experience, what 
these cavillers perhaps were not so well apprized of, that the pretence 
of miracles was the grand support of the Romish Church, and what 
gavefa sanction to all their other frauds, that their constant appeal to 
a divine power, exerting itself miraculously amongst them, gave them 
not only their chief advantage against protestants, but furnished the 
deists also with the most obvious arguments against revelation itself; 
‘ for these pious cheats,’ as Mr. Leslie says, ‘ are the sorest disgraces 
of Christianity ; which have bid the fairest of any one contrivance, 
to overturn the certainty of the miracles of Christ, and the whole 
truth of the Gospel, by putting them all upon the same foot.’* To 
destroy the authority therefore of these cheats, was to sap the foun- 
dations of popery, and overturn the main pillar, on which its power 
subsists : which was the real motive of my dwelling longer on this, 
than on any other article, as our Catholic observes, as well as of 
treating it with that freedom, which alarmed even some of our pro- 
testants. 

‘« That my sentiments therefore on this head may neither be mista- 
ken, nor suspected; and that I may give satisfaction, as faras I am 
able, to all, whom, by any freedom of expression, I may possibly 
have offended, either in this, or any other of my writings, I take 
this occasion todeclare; that I look upon miracles, when accompa- 
nied with all the circumstances, proper to persuade us of the reality of 
the facts, said to be peformed, and of the dignity of the end, for 
which they were performed, to be the most decisive proofs, that can 
be given, of the truth and divinity of any religion. This was evi- 
dently the case of the Jewish and of the Christian miracles ; wrought 
in such a manner, as could leave no doubt on the senses of those, 
- who were the witnesses of them ; and for the noblest end, for which 
the Deity can be conceived to interpose himself; the universal good 
and salvation of man. For the Jewish and Christian dispensations 
are but different parts of one and the same scheme; iuutually illus- 
trating and confirming each other’s authority: And from this 
view of them, in which they should always be considered, as neces- 





* See Leslie’s Short method with the Deists, p. 24. Vol. J. of 
his works, 
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sarily connected, and dependent on each other, we see the weaknesa 
ef that objection, commonly made to the Mosaie part, on the ac- 
count of its being calculated for the use only of a peculiar people ; 
whereas in trath, it was the beginning, or first opening of an univer- 
sal system ; which from the time of Moses, was gradually manifested 
to the world by the successive missions of the Prophets, tiH that ful- 
ness of time, or coming of the Messiah, when life and immortality 
were brought to light by the Gospel, or the chief good and. happiness 
of man perfectly revealed to him. 

** ‘That miracles have ever been thought the most authentic proofs 
of a divine mission, seems to be declared by the sense-of all nations: 
Since there never was a religion pretending to be divine, which did 
not support that pretension by an appeal to them: Yet the innumera- 
ble forgeries of this sort, which bave been imposed on mankind in all 
ages, are so far from weakening the credibility of the Jewish and 
Christian nviracles, that they strengthen it. Fer how could we ac- 
count for a practice, so universal, of forging miracles for the support 
of false religions, if on some occasions they had not actually been 
wrought, forthe confirmation of atrueone? Or how isit possible, 
that so many spurioes copies should pass upon the world, without 
some genuine original, from which they were drawn ; whose known 
existence and tried success might give an appearance of probability to 
the counterfeit? Now of all the miracles of aniiquity, there are 
none, that ean pretend to the character of originals, but those of the 
Old and New ‘Testament; which though the oldest by far, of al} 
ethers, of which any monuments uow remain in the world, have yet 
maiotained ther credit to this day, through the perpetual opposition 
and serutiny of ages; while atl the rival productions of fraud and 
eratt have long ago been successively exploded, aad sunk into utter 
contempt. Anevent, that Cannot reasonably be ascribed to any other 
eause, but to the natura} force and effect of truth, which, though. 
defaged for a time by the wit, or deptessed by the power of man, is 
sure still to triamph inthe end, over all tbe false mimicry of art, and 
the vain efforts of human policy, 

‘ Asto Mr. Leslie's ruies, of distinguishing the true from false 
miracles, I have lately perused and considered them ; and whatever 
force they may. be supposed to have, [ would not advise an apologist 
for Christianity, to trust his cause to that single issue. My. Leslie 
himself does not do it; but suggests several other arguments for the 
divinity of our religion, so strong avd conclusive, that even miracles 
themselves, as he declares, would not be sufficient to overrule them. 
Flis marks bawever are so far certainly good, that po pretence of mi- 
racles can deserve any attention without them; yet it does not neces- 
swrily follow, that all the miracles, in which they may be found, ought 
tobe received astrue; since, a, tis as I bave been able to observe, 
within the compass of my read g, several might be produced both 
from Popery 4nd Paganism, which seem to possess them al], and are 


yet unquestionably false. . 
« | have charged the Popish Church in my letter, with many ip- 
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stances of forged miracles, to which this author does not think fit to 
make any particular reply, but contents himself with a general -an- 
swer, which must needs be thought curious: for he observes that 
whether the miracles, which I have pitched upon, be trae or false, 
there is nothing at least heathenish in them; and consequently no- 
thing, that shews the conformity, which I pretend to demonstrate, 
between Popery and Paganism.* Whichis in effect to say, that al- 
lowing them to be forged, yet they were not forged by Pagan, but by 
Christian priests ; not “for th: purpose of Pagan, but of Christian su- 
perstition, so that I cannot with any propriety call them heathenish, 
But are they not all copied from the patterns ef paganism? Are they 
not applied to the same purposes of fraud and delusion ; to keep their 
people in a slavish subjection to an idolatrous worshi iD and to ac- 
quire wealth and power to the priesthood ; This certainly is down- 
right Paganism, and the mosi detestable part of it. 

“« He proceeds however to assert, with his usual gravity, ‘ that God 
has been pleased in every age, to work most evident miracles in their 
Church, by the ministry of his saints ; in raising the dead to life; in 
curing the blind and the lame; in casting out devils; in healing inve- 
terate diseases in a moment, attested by the most authentic monu- 
ments ; which will bea standing evidence to all nations, that the 
Church in which they are wrought, is not that idolatrous Pagan 
Church, which I pretend it to be, but the true spouse of Christ,’— 
This is the constant voice of all the Romish apologists ; that the ca- 
tholicism of their Church is demonstrated by the notoriety of their 
miracles.* But since the end of all miracles is to convert unbelievers; 
if their miracles be really wrought by the power. of Christ, Why are 
they not wrought, like the miracles of Christ, in open day-light ; in 
the midst of unbelieving nations; not for the acquisition of gain or 
power to particular persons, but for the benevolent ends of conferring 
some general good, by reforming men’s lives, enlightening their un- 
derstandings, and promoting truth and peace, and charity, amongst 
men? Why are none of them wrought in Protestant countries, for 
whose conversion they are always alleged; but huddled over among 
their own bigotted votaries; prepared by at habitual credulity, to 
receive any imposture, that their priests can invent.f 





* Nostram Ecclesiam demonstrabimus esse veram ecclesiata mira- 
culis.—Bellarm. de Eccles, Milit. 1. 4. c. 14. 

+ M. de Marolles takes occasion to observe, from a fact, which 
happeified in Paris, 1644, how easily people, possessed with a super- 
stitious regard to miracles, can persuade themselves, that they see, 
what in truth has no existence. ‘The story is this; a certain man, out 
of a mere whim, or with design perhaps toary his pistol, shot it off 
against a signin thestreet, on which the Virgin Mary was painted.— 
The neighbourhood being alarmed, ran out to see what was the mat- 
ter; and observing the Virgin to be pierced through with the bullet, 
conceived it to be done by some heretic or blasphemer, in open defi- 
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*€ While St. Thomas’s shrine flourished at Canterbury, his saint- 
ship was demonstrated by perpetual miracles ;* in which, the Histo- 
rians of those times tell us he far outdid not only all other saints, 
but even our Saviour himself. There were two volumes of them pre- 
served in the Church of Canterbury; and another book in France, 
in which there was an account. of two hundred and seventy. Peter 
of Blois, a celebrated writer of that age, after drawing a parallel be- 
tween Thomas the Apostle, and Thomas the martyr, says, ‘I do not 
pretend to compare a martyr with an Apostle ; for an apostle is great- 
er; but it is glorious for us to have a martyr, who bears the name of 
an apostle, and who equals or surpasses him in his miracles. That 
great Apostle cannot take it amiss, that the Holy Spirit should enable 
others to work greater wonders, and in greater number than him :— 
Since the Lord both of the apostles and martyrs is content to be out- 
done by them himself in this particular: ‘ Ye shall do, says he, not 
only these works, that I do, but greater works than these shall ye 
do. Which prediction, as they declare, was literally fulfilled by 
St. Thomas : ‘ Whose blood being collected with care immediately 
after his death, not only cured al] distempers, but raised even great 
numbers of the dead to life: And when the quantity was found in- 
sufficient forthe demand that was made of it, they were forced to 
supply it with water ; the least drop of which, when tinged with the 
martyr'’s blood, and administered to the sick, or infused into the 
mouths of the dead, had all the same effects; so that it was sent 








ance of their religion ; and amazed at so daring an impiety, fancied 
that they saw drops of blood issue from the wound: tof which the 
whole multitude was so strongly convinced, that there were thousands 
ready to depose, that they had seen it with their own eyes: the story 
became famous, and a copper-plate of it was printed ; till being ridi- 
culed by men of sense, and found to be wholly imaginary, the cop- 
per-plate was ordered to be suppressed, and the miracle fell gradually 
into contempt. But if it had not happened ina country, where the 
protestants at that time were very numerous, it might have been 
stamped perhaps for as genuine.a miracle, as. many others of the same 
coinage, which I have taken notice of in the present work. 

* John of Salisbury, who lived at the time, with a great reputation 
of learning and integrity, and wrote Becket’s life, whose friend and 
disciple he was, speaking of the place and manner of his burial, says, 
‘ Where to the glory of God many and great miracles are now wrought 
by him, the people flocking thither in crouds, that they may see in 
others, and feel also in themselves, the power and mercy of him, who 
is ever wonderful and glorious in his saints. For in the place, on 
which he suffered, and where his body likewise was deposited that 
night before the great altar ; and also where he was at last buried, 
the paralytic are healed; the blind see; the deaf hear; the dumb 
speak ; the lame walk ; the devils are cast out ; all who are sick of 
fevers, or other diseases, are cured; and what was never heard of 
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abroad into all parts of the Christian world, as an infallible cure for all 
kinds of diseases.* 

«« The fame of these mirac!es drew kings and princes from abroad ; 
and infinite crowds at home, with daily offerings to his shrine ; but 
this harvest was no sooner over, than the power of the saint fell with 
.. the gain of the priest ; and all his miracles ceased, when the honor 
of his altar stood most in need of their support; so that, the place, 
where he was formerly worshipped, and where such mighty wonders 
were once wrought, is now shewn as a monument only of the folly 
and superstition of our ancestors. But though he works no miracles 
in England, where his bones lie deposited, he works them still in fo- 
teign countries, and will continue to do so, as long as there is a Po- 
pish Church and a priesthood, who find their interest in supporting 
them. For, as Lactautius justly observes, ‘ among those, who seek 
power and gain from their religion, there will never be wanting an in- 
clination to forge and to lie for it.’+ 

«« They tell us indeed of many miracles of the greatest kind, 
wrought by their missionaries in India: but they all rest upon no 
other authority, than the suspected relations of those missionaries ; 
and are even contradicted by some of their gravest writers. A royal 
Professor of Salamanca, in one of his public lectures, says, ‘ it does 
Not appear to me, that the Christian faith has been propounded to the 
Indians in such a manner, as would reasonably induce them to receive 
it; for I hear of no miracles performed amongst them, nor of such 
examples of the Christian life, as there ought to be; but on the con- 
trary, of much scandal and impiety..— Another learned Jesuit, who 
had spent many years among the Indians, ina treatise on the method 
of converting them, says, ‘ What signifies all our preaching ? What 
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in the days of our fathers, the dead are raised.—See Vit.S. Thome, 
Epistolis prefix. Vol. I. 142.’ 

Pope Alexander, the third of that name, in a letter to the Church 
of Canterbury upon the subject of Thomas’s canonization, about four 
years after his death, says,—The whole body of the faithfu! must ne- 
cessarily rejoice to hear of the wonderful works of the holy and reve- 
rend man Thomas, your late archbishop: But you must needs be 
filled with a more exalted joy, who behold his miracles with your 
own eyes, and whose Church has the peculiar honor of possessing his 
most sacred remains. We on our part having considered the glory of 
his merits, by which his life was made so illustrious, and having re- 
ceived full and certain information of his miracles, not only from 
common fame, but from the testimony of our beloved sons, Alber- 
tus and Theoduinus, cardinal priests, and apostolic legats, and of a 
great number of other persons, have solemnly canonized the afore- 
said archbishop, &c. ib. p. 170. ’ 

* La vie de St. Thomas, p. 442. Ato. it. Vita Italicé, p. 430. &c. 
Pet. Blesens. epist. 17, & 46. Baron. Ann. 1173. No, 7. Speculum 
_ Sanctor. ap. Labbé, Biblioth. Noyr, &c. 

+ Lactan. de fals. relig. 1. 4. 
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stress can we lay upon it? We work no miracles."* But among all 
the boasted miracles of these missionaries, they have never so much 
as pretended to the gift of tongues; which is the first thing necessary 
to the conversion of barbarous nations ; and without which, all their 
preaching, and even miracles themselves, would be useless: Yet St. 
Xaverius himself, the Apostle of the Indi¢s, and one of their great 
saints and workers of miracles, laments, in sevegal of his letters, the 
insuperable difficulties, which he had to struggle with in his mission, 
and his incapacity of doing any good in those countries, for the want 
of this gift. And in Japan particularly, where, according to bis ac- 
count, a plentiful harvest was open to him, and great numbers dis- 
posed to become Cliristians , ‘ God grant,’ says he, ‘ that I may soon 
learn their language, so as to be able to explain things divine, and do 
some service at last tothe Christian cause. For at present, indeed, I 
am nothing better than a statue among them; and while they are 
talking and inquiring many things about me, am quite dumb through 
my ignorance of their tongue: but | am now acting the boy again in 
learning the elements of it.’+ 

** Sir Thomas Roe, in a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
from the court of the great Mogul, relates’ a fact very applicable to 
our present subject; ‘ That the Jesuit’s house and church in that 
country happening to be burnt, the crucifix remained untouched, 
which was given out as a miracle, The king called for the Jesuit, and 
questioned him about it ; but re answered him ambiguously: the king 
then asked whether he did not desire toconvert him? And being an- 
swered in the affirmative, replied ; You speak of your great miracles, 
and of many done in the name of your prophet; if you will cast the 
crucifix into a fire before me, and it does not burn, I will become a 
Christian. The Jesuit refused the trial, as unjust; answering, that 
God was not tied to the call of man; that it wasasin to tempt him ; 
and that he wronght miracles according to his own will; yet he offer- 
ed to cast himself into the fire, as a proof of his own faith, which the 
king would not allow. Upon this, there arose a great dispute, began by 
the Prince, a stiff Mahometan, and hater of Christians; who urged 
that it was reasonable, to try our religion after this manner? but 
withal, that if the crucifix did burn, then the Jesuit. should be 
obliged to turn Moor; He alleged examples also of miracles said to 
be wrought for léss purposes, than the conversion of so mighty a 
king; and spoke scorniully of Jesus Christ.’ Yet nothing could 
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* Hospinian, de Origin. Jesuitar. p. 280. 

+ lhaque cum neque illimeam, neque ego illoram Jinguam intelli- 
gerem, &c. Xaverii Epist. 1.5. Sane laboriosum est, gorum, quibus- 
cum verseris, fanditus ignorare sermonem. ib. 1. 14. Vaxit Deus, ut 
ad divinarum explicationem rerum, Japonicam linguam condiscamus 
quam primum, Tum demom aliquam Christiane rei navabimus ope- 
ram. Nam nunc quidem inter eos tanquam mute quedam statue 


versamur, &c. ib. 1.3.5. 
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move the Jesuit, to expose the authority of his religion to the hazard 
of so dangerous a trial.* 

«© But as in the case of all beneficial impostures, the security of 
the managers is apt to push them at last toan extravagance, that be- 
trays the whole cheat, so ithas happened in the affair of the popish mira- 
cles ; which have been carried to such a heigth of impudence and ab- 
surdity, as reiders them wholly contemptible; while all their greater 
saints, and especially the founders of the monastic orders, St. Fran- 
cis, St. Dominic, &c. are preferred, not only to the Apostles, but 
to Christ himself, for the number and importance of their miracles ; 
many of which are authorised by the bulls of Popes, condemning all 
as heretics, who do not believe them :} though they are all pretend- 
ed to be wrought for no other end, but the propagation of enthusiasm 
and monkery ; and the conformation of certain doctrines and rites, 
which are not only useless, but apparently hurtful to mankind. 

«« If such miracles therefore were ever wrought, of which there is 
the greatest reason to doubt, we must necessarily ascribe them to the 
power of the devil; endeavouring by such delusions to draw men 
away from the worship of the true God. This we are warranted to 
think probable, by the principles of our religion, and the authority of 
the primitive fathers ; who exhort us on all such occasions, to try the 
miracles by their end and tendency, and the nature of that doctrine, 
which is proposed to be established by them: for though miracles 
carry the strongest presumption, as I have said, of the divinity of a 
doctrine in whose favot they are alleged, yet they are intended chiefly 
to rouse the attention of the world to the preacher or prophet, who 
pretends to perform them, that his commission may be openly examin- 
ed, whether it be of God or not. 

*¢ The Jesuit Maldonatus, in his comment on Matt. vii. 22, ob- 
serves, ‘ That St. Chrysostom, Jerome, Euthemius, Theophylact, 
prove by several instances, that real miracles had been performed by 
those, who were not Catholic Christians.’ St. Chrysostom declares, 
‘ that miracles are proper only to excite sluggish and vulgar minds, 
that men of sense have no occasion for them ; and that they frequently 
carry some untoward suspicion along with them.’f ‘ We are to 
take notice, says St. Jerom, that some are said to have the gifts of 
the spirit, who do not hold the truth of the Gospel, which may 
serve to silence those heretics, who, if they can but work a miracle, 
fancy presently, that they have demonstrated the truth of their faith.’}j 
‘If miracles, says St. Austin, are wrought in the catholic church, its’ 
Catholicism is not thereby manifested, because miracles are wrought 
in it, but the miracles themselves are to be received, because they are 
wrought in a church that is Catholic.’ And Theodoret tells us, 








* See Collection of Travels, published by Churchill, p. 805, 806. 
+ Vid. Hospinian, p. 398, 438. + Vid. Chrysost. Oper. Edit. Be- 
nedict. T. 5. 271. p. 376.b. T. 8. 296. a.205, 455. | Vid. Hieron 
in Galat. 3. Oper. IT. 4. p. 251. Edit. Bened, 
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* that we are commanded not to give credit to them, when the per- 
formers of them teach things contrary to true piety.* 

If agreeably then to the injunctions of the apostles, and Primitive 
Fathers, we sit down to examine the pretended miracles of Rome, 
we shall find them always the most numerous, and the most confi- 
dantly attested, in proportion to the absurdity of the doctrine or prac- 
tice, in whose favor they are alleged; asin the case of .Transubstan- 
tiation, Purgatory, the worship of Images, Reliques, Crucifixes, In- 
dulgences, and all the tricks of Monkery ; as if miracles were of no 
other use, but to subvert the reason and senses of mankind, and con- 
found all the distinctions between right and wrong: but if there be 
any rule of judging of their reality, or any power in man to discern 
truth from falsehood, we must necessarily conclude, from the nature 
and end of the Popish miracles, that, whatever testimonies may be 
brought to support them, they were all without exception, either 
wrought by wicked spirits, or forged ly wicked men. 

I have now run through every thing, that seemed worthy of any 
notice in my adversary’s preface ; where | have the satisfaction to ob- 
serve, that though he accuses me so freely of slander and falsehood, 
yet be has not denied so much as one of the numerous facts, on which 
[ ground my charge of their paganism. It was upon the strength of 
these facts, that 1 first offered my letter to the judgment of the pub- 
lic, and the favourable reception which it has met with, shews, that 
it is not thought trifling, and foreign to the purpose, as he affirms it to 
be ; but pertinent and decisive of the question, which it professes to 
illustrate. Itis a folly therefore to attack the credit of it, till he comes 
prepared to overthrow the facts, on which it is built ; for while these 
are allowed to be firm, the inference is undeniable, ‘ that popery has 
* borrowed its principal ceremonies or doctrines from the rituals of 
* paganism. 

** The truth of this charge is so evident to all, who know any 
thing of antiquity, that though a missionary, as we may imagine, 
would be glad to conceal it even from Papists, and much more from 
Protestants, whom he is endeavouring to convert, yet all their own 
writers, who have any candor and learning, make no scruple to ac- 
knowledge it. MM. de Marolles informs us, how he once surprised a 
great Archbishop of France, by a frank declaration of it; which he 
afterwards demonstrated to him at large, by a particular deduction of 
ii through many of the same instances, on which I have insisted in 
my Letter. The learned Du Choul also thus concludes his book On 
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* Vid Hospin. de Doctrina Jesuit. p. 38S. 


+ Un jour que jetois aupres de Mons. de la Feuillade, Arche- 
vesque d’ Embrun—l'occasion s'etant offerte de lui dire, que beaucoup 
deceremonies du Paganisme avoient ete sanctifieés par la pieté de 
notre religion, ce qui ne s’etoit point fait sans mystere ; je m’appercus 
qui sen etonna un peu: Sur quoi je lui demandai audience, &c.—= 
Momoires de Marolles. par. 2, p. 209. 
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the Religion of the Cld Romans: ‘ If we consider the case attentively, 
we shall find very many institutions of our religion to have been bor- 
rowed from the ceremonies of the 42gyptians and the Gentiles, all 
which our Priests now make use of in our mysteries, by referring to 
the only true God, Jesus Christ, what the ignorance, false religion, 
and senseless superstition of the Pagans had applied to their Gods, and 
to mortal men after their consecration.’* 

** Our Catholic however concludes his work in a very different style; 
andin a kind of triumph for an imagined victory, undertakes, by my 
own way of reasoning, to demonstrate the same conformity between 
the English and Romish Church, which I have attempted to shew be- 
tween Popery and Paganism ; trom the number of observances which 
our Church still retains from the old religion of Rome : in consequence 
of which, he says, ‘ if my argument be right, our Protestancy at last 
will be found to be nothing better than heathenish idolatry.” But if 
we recollect the definition, which I have given above, of Popery, the 
question will be reduced to a short issue ; by considering only, whe- 
ther any of those particulars, which prove their religion to be Pagan- 
ish, are retained stil] in ours ; whether we have any incense, holy wa- 
ter, or lamps in our Churches; any votive ofterings hanging round our 
pillars ; any miraculous images ; any adoration of Saints; any altars 
in the streets, the way-sides, and tops of hills; any processions; mi- 

racles, or monkery amongst us: if after all our reformation, we re- 
tain any of these, we are so far undoubtedly as criminal as they; but 
if none of them can be found upon us, we are clear at least from all 
that Pagan idolatry, which glares out so manifestly from every part of 
the Popish worship. 

«© All that he can object to us on this head, amounts to no more 
than this; ‘ That there are several observances retained in our sacred 
offices, which we use in common with the Church of Rome:’ we 
own it; but take them all to be such, as we may retain with innocence. 
We e profess to retain all, that is truly Christian; all, that is enjoined 
by the Gospel, or by just inference deducible from it. But if besides 
all this, they can discover any thing amongst us, that they can claim 
as their own; or that may properly be called Popish ; I should wil- 
lingly resign it to them ; and consent to any expedient, that may re- 
move us farther still from Popery, and unite us more closely with all 
sober Protestants. But whether any thing of this sort be remaining 
in our present establishment ; or how far any of the instances, which 
he declares to have been bor rowed from Rome, may want a review 
or farther reformation, as it is not the part of a private man to detér- 
mine, soI shall refer it, as I ought, to the judgment of my supe- 
tiors. But it is high time to put an end to the reader’s trouble, to 
which I shall beg leave only to add the following anonymous Letter, 
which has some Yelation to my present subject, and was sent to me by 
the post, while I was employed on the life of Cicero. 
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You are desired by one of your subscribers, instead of amusing 
yourself with writing the Life of Cicero, to answer the Catholic 
Christian, written (as the author declares) in answer to, and in or- 
der to shew your false reasonings in your comparison of the Popish and 
Pagan ceremonies of Religion—-This Catholic Christian abuses the 
Protestant Religion, taxes its Divines with false translations and quo- 
tations out of Scripture, which he pretends they do not understand or 
misapply, to make out their own Heretical doctrines. Such scanda- 
lous reproaches brought upon yourself, and-also upon the Protes- 
tant Religion by your writings, niake it incumbent on you, to 
wipe off these stains, which by your means are contracted, before 
you enter upon any other subject. : 

Iam, Yours, &c.’ ~s 

P. S. It had been honester and fairer, to have answered the book, 
than to haye complained to the Bishop of London against the prin- 
ter, and got him put into prison.’ 

‘*T do notknow how far my unknown correspondent will think 
himself obliged to me, for pertorming the task, which he prescribes, 
of defending my letter from Rome, from the cavils of the Catholic 
Christian: Lam in hopes, however, that my pains may be of some 
use, as wellto admonish all serious Papists of the fraud and foppery 
of their own worship, as to deter Protestants from running over to a 
Church, so notoriously corrupt and heathenish.—As to the charge 
intimated in the postscript, of procuring the imprisonment of the 
printer, instead of answering the author, it would indeed have left a 
just reproach upon me, if there had been any truth in it; but if any 
man has been imprisoned, or put to any trouble, on the account of 
that book, ] declare that I am an utter stranger to it; that I have not 
the honor to be known to the bishop of London ; and that no personal 
provocation whatsoever could induce me, to desire the imprisonment 
of any man for the sake of his religion. My aversion to Popery is 
grounded. not only on its paganism and idolatry, but on its being cal- 
culated for the support of despotic power, and inconsistent with the 
genius of a free government. ‘This I take to be its real character ; 
which I do not however extend to the particular professers of 
it; many of whom I know to be men of the greatest probity, po- 
liteness, and humanity; who, through the prejudice of education, do 
not either see the consequences of what they are trained to profess ; 
or through a mistaken point of honor, think it aduty toadhere to the 
religion of their ancestors, With these I can live, not only in charity, 
but in friendship; without the least inclination to offend them any 
farther, than by obstructing all. endeavours to introduce a religion 
amongst us, which would necessarily be ruinous to the liberty of our 
country. Thus much I thought myself obliged to say upon the occa- 
sion of the foregoing letter; that while the Papists look upon me as an 
enemy, they may consider me at least as a fairone; an enemy to the 
idolatrous and slavish principles of their Church; but free from all 
prejudice, or enmity to their persons. 
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Remar ks on his Topographical Ac- 
count of the Parish of Scampton, 
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in the county of Lincoln, and of 
the Roman antiquities lately dis- 
covered there, &c. 206 to 212. 
Imagination, remarks on the, 185. 
India, remarks on the ancient and 
present state of, with a view of re- 
coneiling an objection urged against 
the truth of Divine Writ, 65. 
Fnquisition in Portugal, 489-91. 
JOHNSON, Dr. anecdotes of, 284. 
Irish Papists, remarks of the meeting 
of, in the county of Down, 541— 
Singular oath taken by them, 542. 
LANCASTER, Mr., observations on 
the evil tendency of his system of 
Education, 225—Specimen of his 
disintérestedness towaids Dr. Bell, 
« ¢#28—His system shewn to be radi- 
cally defective, 229—The applause 
bestowed on it by the Unitarians 
considered, 231—His system fur- 
ther discussed, 260—Observations 
on his character and literary pre- 
tensions, 447. 
Language, richness of the Dutch, Xc. 
487. 


Liberal Education, remarks on the . 


advantages of, 85, 84. 

Lincoln, Bishop of, his refutation of 
Calvinism, 1¢i—flis sentiments on 
an important national question, 193 
—The first chapter considered, ibid 
-—His remarks on Baptisin, 196— 
On Regeneration, described, 197— 
His third chapter, 198—Tlie doc- 
trines of the Church of England 
ably maintained, .02—His detence 
of some of the Established Church 
against Mr. Overton, ¢05 to 206. 

Little Belt, her aituir with the- Presi- 
dent, and the consequent transic- 
tions in) America, ¢¢?—Oserva- 
tions On some papers published on 
this subject, 4¢2—The Pr esident’s 
Speech ,and the sense of tie British 
Government thereon, 425. 

London Society for the coiversion of 
the Jews-—Remarks on reasons for 
not subscribing to the, 456. 

Lucien Buonagarte, Anecdote of, 46. 

MARSH, Dr. his Seimon entitled 
«Phe National Religion the foun- 
dation of National Education,” 
ves—Hlis text, and opening of the 
Discourse, ¢vG—His examination 

of Lancaster's system, 227—On 


the congeniality of Church and 
State in England, with a favour- 
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able observation on the author's 
sentiments, 233. 

Mercator’s Guide to Trade consider- 
ed, 311. 

Milne, Rev. Mr. His work entitled, 
‘* The Difference stated between 
the Presbyterian I stablishmenr and 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland,” 
considered, 251—Object of his 
tract stated, 252—Division of his 
work, 254—His excellent defence 
of Episcopacy, 258—Concluding 
sentiments by him, 259—His ser- 
mons ,delivered in St. Andrew's 
Chapel, Banff, considered, and 
enumerated, with extracts, 504 to 
307. 

Missionary, Distressed situation of 
one, 441. 

Mitford, Miss, observations on her 
poems, 47—Verses to her Father, 
48—Do. on Scottish Scenery, 49— 
Portugal, an Ode, ibid—On_ the 
Victory of Barossa, 5i—Remarks 
on poetical abilities, with a hint, 52. 

Murviedro, Remarks on its Fall, and 
on the Battle preceding it, 426. 

Mythology, satire or, 495. 

Nares, Rev. Mr., his remarks on the 
Version of the New Testament 
lately edited by the Unitarians, 
&e. 156—Ungenerous stratagem 
proposed to be resorted to, to bring 
their tenets into notice, 138—His 
observations in favour of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, 141—Objec- 
tionable passage, 145—On a Ver- 
sion of the New Testament, pub- 
lished by a Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and on the 
boast of its Editors, 145, 144—His 
consideration of ditierent passages 
in that Version, 145 to 151—Pious 
passage touching the conception 
and birth of Jesus, 15¢—On the 
term “* Jehovah,” as used in the New 
Testament, 155—On the attack of 
Dr. Carpenter upon him, 154— 
On a peculiarity in the New Ver- 
sion in speaking of our Saviour, 
155—Certain passages of Scripture 
on the pre-existence of Christ, 156. 
The remainder of the work consi- 
dered, 158—Important extract in 
the conclusion, 160. 

National Society, observations on the 
execiience of, 446. 

Negroes, extermination of, 484. 





OWENSON, Miss, her “St. Clair, 
or the Heiress of Desmond,” 404— 
Hero of the piece described, 405— 
Character of a Woman of Fashion, 
406— Description of Irish manners 
and Scenery, 407—Of Irish Wo- 
men, 408—Character of Olivia, 
409—Other extracts, shewing the 
spirit of the work, 410 to 414. 

Oxtord University, its character vin- 
dicated, in reply to the calumnies 
of the Edinburgh Review, 74— 
Description of the course of stu- 
dies pursued, and on the manner 
of obtaining honours there, 86— 
Further remarks on the System of 
Education at Oxford, 89, 90. 

PAINE, Thomas, interesting account 
of the last moments of, 532. 

Parkinson, Mr. his observations on 
the act for regulating madhouses, 
and correction of the statement of 
the case of Benjamin Elliot, con- 

‘victed of iNegally contining Mary 
Daintree, with remarks, addressed 
to the friends of insane persons, 
214, 

Parish Registers, remarks on a bill 
for preserving, 577—Serious ob- 
jections to which it is liable stated, 
378 to 387—The subject recom- 
mended to the attention of Mr. 
Perceval, 385 — Concluding re- 
marks, 387. 

Pasley, Captain, his essay on the 
military policy and institutions of 
the British Empire, 113 —His opi- 
nion on the resources of this coun- 
try, ibid.—His desponding pre- 
dictions accounted for, 114—His 
view of the force and resources of 
Great Britain, compared with 
those of France, 115—His observa- 
tions on the Taxes, 116—His opi- 
nion of the energy of the French 
executiye government contradict 
ed, 117, 118—On the importance 
and effects of our numerous colo- 
nies in a political view, 120, 1271— 
Qn the alliance with Sicily, 122— 
His opinion on the possibility of 
Britain preserving her naval supe- 
riority, 1¢2 to 1¥5—Line of warlike 
policy necessary to be adopted un- 
der the present circumstances of 
this country, 126 to 129—The pre- 

sent policy of ministers considered 

by him, and censured, 130 to 133 

~-His view of the war in Spain, 133 
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—Concluding remarks on his prin- 
ciples, and the merits of his work, 
139, 136. 

Patriotiism, its efficacy in a struggle 
for independence considered, 118, 
119, 120. 

Pearson, Dr. his twelve lectures on 
the prophecies relating to the 
Christian chureh, 5’—Ou the Fore- 
knowledge of God, and Free-agen- 
cy in man, 55—The text to his pre- 


fatory lecture, 55—Impropriety of 


his language poiuted out, 57—Ob- 
servations on the contents of the 


second lecture, on the purpose of 


prophecy, 60—The fourth lecture 
considered, containing the me- 
thods pointed out by him for pro- 
moting the Christian religion, ibid. 
Remarks on the seventh lecture, 
6i—The Doctor’s remarks on the 
application of the Man of Sin to 
the Papal succession, 62—The 9th 
lecture considered, 64—The 11th 
do. 65—The i¢th do. 66—The 
author's conjectures on the future 
restoration of the Jews, 67—His 
remarks on Mr. Hume’s objection 
to the credibility of miracles, 69— 
Concluding observations on the au- 
thor’s merit, and on his recent death, 
72. 

Poetry, original, by a lady deccased, 
and miscellancous poems by seve- 
ral authors, 95 to 97. 

Polwhele, Reverend, his volume of 
Sermons, 271—Their titles, ibid.— 
Interesting extract from one of 
them, 272—Another descriptive of 
a striking coincidence between cer- 
tain passages in the writings of 
Socrates, and those of the New 
Testament, ibid.—Important cav- 
tion in one of his Sermons, 275— 
His remark on the Conduct of 
some Clergymen, 276—Singularity 
of his Dedication, 277. 

Portngal and Spain, superstition of, 
490, : 

Posidonius, memoirs and principles 
of 496. 

Presbyterian and Episcopal Esta- 
blishments in Scotland respective. 
ly considered, 256—Their respec- 
tive worship and government, 257. 

Prince Regent, his conduct in the 
government favourably considered, 
4$4—His disposition towards the 
Lancastrian system, 435. 
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Projector, a periodical paper so call- 
ed, 181—Introductory paper quoted 
as a specimen, 182—The author's 
talents considered, 181—His paper 
on the Imagination extracted, 185. 
Concluding remarks, recommenda- 
tory of the Work, 191. 

Protestant Associations, letter on the 
great utility of, 328. 

Provisions, prices of, in St. Domingo, 
412. 

Prussia, remarks on the probable de- 
signs of, 219. 

READ, Dr. his practical observa- 
tions on the diseases of the inner 
corner of the human eye, 313. 

Roman antiquities discovered at 
Scampton in Lincolnshire descri- 
bed, 207 to 209. 

Roasseaus® “ Nouvelle Eloise,” des- 
cribed, 409, 

Russia, on the present disposition of, 
£19, 

Ryan, Mr., his endeavours on behalf 
of the Irish Papists, 345—His con- 
nection with the Foxite administra- 
tion, 346 to 551. 

Sarrizin Gen., his use , 493. 

SCURRILOUS Epigram, written on 
alate number ot the Antijacobin 
review, 325. 

Senex, their intellectual faculties con- 
trasted—The question of equality 
considered— Absurd reasoning of 
the “ British Reviewers,” on this 
subject folly of contests between 
159. 

Seward Miss, remarks on her letters, 
281—On her genius and character, 
ibid—Her abuse of Doctor John- 
son with some anecdotes of him, 
2853—Character of her letters, ¢78 
—Her polit cal principles censured, 
291—One of her letters quoted con- 
taining an interesting description 
299— Another, 296—Concluding re- 
marks on those letters with obser- 
vations on the publisher of them, 
297. 

Sicily, on the present suspicious po- 
litics of, 221—Present state of, 358 
—Character of itsinhabitants, Joe 
— Their antipathy towards the 


French accounted for, ibid—Their 
want of patriotism, 360— The mi- 
litary and naval strength of the is- 
land, 364— Interesting account of 
the accommodations and mode of 


travelling there, 565— Humorous 
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description of the people and of 
the Quarantine laws there, 567—~ 
The decline inthe frequency of as- 
sassinations accounted for, 369— 
Mode of travelling described, 375—~— 
Prevalence of superstition, 574. 

Socinians, their opinions described, 
194, 

Soidier, necessary qualities to make a 
good one, 119. 

Spain and Portagal, on the present 
campaign in, 102—Probability of a 
great battle, 107, 108—The close 
of the campaign and its advanta- 
ges, 215—Further remarks on the 
present state of, 426. 

Spain, historical view of—TIts mal-ad- 
ministration— its constitution des- 
troyed by Charles V. its present suf- 
ferings thence derived, 

Spaniards, character of, 481, falsely 
accused of laziness, 483. 

Spencer Mr., observations on his po- 
ems, 52—Appropriate - dedication, 
ibid — Contents described, 35 —~ 
Songs extracted, ibid— Another in- 
teresting to the ladies, 3i— A jeu 
desprit, 25— Another specimen of 
good humour, 57. 

Stephan’s, Greek Thesaurus—Propo- 
sals for editing a new edition of, 
3%6. 

THACKWRAY, Mr., his practical 
treatise on the use of the globes— 
and his example book on the same 
subject, 212%. 

The Modern Minerva, or the Bat’s se- 
minary for youg ladics, a satire, con- 
sidered, 91. 

The battle of Albuera, a poem,remarks 
on, with extracts, 9S to 95. 

The figured mantic, andthe Bridal 
day; Legendary tales with other 
poems, considered with an eulogy 
on the late Mr. Pitt, 97. 

The Devil upon Two Sticks in Eng- 
land, a continuation of le Diable 
Boiteux of Le Sage, continued, 
397—Extract descriptive of an in- 
teresting character, 3¥9— Another, 
400— Another of a celebrated po- 
litical character, 401—Concinding 
remarks, 404. 

The Triumps of Religion, a sacred 
poem considered, with extracts, 423 
to 425. 

Thelwall Mr., on his vestibule of elo- 
quence, 298—poctical extracts, 299 











to 502—- Remarks on the merits of 
the werk, 304. 

‘Yoleration, remarks on the hints of a 
certain author respecting, 491, 

Travels of « British druid, 518. 

Trotter Mr. remarks on his memoirs 
of the latter yearsof Mr. Fox, 235 
—His inability to do justice to the 
subject considered. 236— Observa- 
tions on the merits of the Book, 
251. 

VACCINATION, its introduction— 
progress and success in Ceylon des- 
cribed, 218—Serious address to the 
public on the practice of, ibid. 

Valpy, Rev. Mr., favorable remarks 
on his roles and exercises illustra- 
tive of elegant Latin style, 215. 

Vaughan Mr., remarks on his view of 
the present state of Sicily. From 
a survey of the abbate Balsamo, 
3558—Remarks on the merit of the 
translation, 376. 

Verdun, interesting narrative of the 
hardships and sufferings of several 
British subjects who effected their 
escape trom prison, with remarks on 
the policy and couduct of Buona- 
parte towards British subjects, :7 
to 47—Generosity of a french sub- 
altern officer, 40 — Interesting 
anecdote of Lucien Buonaparte 
containcd in this narrative, 46— 
The author's ideas on the effect of a 
peace with France, ibid. 
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Vernon Caleb, remarks on an account 
of his exemplary life, and trium- 
phant death, 315. 

UNITARIANS, remarks on their te- 
nets, 156 et seq—On their transla- 
tion or improved version ef the 
New Testament by astudent in di- 
vinity, 163—Thew object in this 
version, 164— Specimen of the stu- 
dent’s manner of rejecting the in- 
sinuations conveyed im the notes by 
the editors, 167— His sentiments on 
the motives assigned by the unita- 
rians for the intended iaterpolation 
of the miraculous conception, 170 
—His successful refutation of an 
erroneous interpretation put by the 
editors on the miraculous darkness 
at the time of the crucifixion, 170 
—Concluding observations on the 
student’s remarks, 172. 

WALCHEREN, advantages which 
would have been derived from our 
retaining the possession of, 134. 

Walton, rev. Mr., his sermon preach- 
ed at Haverhill, Suffolk, called 
“* Knowledge Increased,” 420. 

Women, their intellectual powers 
compared with those of men— 
Frenchwomen, their licentiousness 
—opinion of the “ British Review- 
ers” on, refuted, 

Women, American, character of, 485. 
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ADAM CLARKE’S New Editionof 
Genesis, 445. 

Affairs of the Peninsula, America, 
&c, &c, 426. 
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Translation, 165. 
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Antiquarian and Topographical Ca- 
binet, 277. 

Aspect of affairs in Sicily, 215. 

BERNARDO’S Spanisii Memoirs, 


Bake's life and works of Posidonius, 
495. 

** Bidcombe Hill,” and the Monthly, 
Critical, aud Eclectic Reviewers, 
518. 

Bidlake on Divine revelation, 387. 

Ringham’s Pains of Memory, 312. 

Bishop of Lincoln’s Refutation of 
Calvinism, 191. 

Bonnycastle’s Scholar's 
Arithmetic, 101. 

British settlement of Honduras, 515. 

Busfield’s Sermon on the Fast Day, 
419. 

CANNING’S Sermon, 507. 

Clarke's Colloquies of Erasmus, 101. 

Close of the campaign in the Peninsu- 
la, 214. 

Correspondence, &c. 110, 224, 336. 

Costa’s Brazilian courier, 2,5, and 4. 
489, 

DAUBENY, on the Bill for regulat- 
ing and preserving Parish Regis- 
ters, 377. / 

Death of Caleb Vernon, 315. 

of Thomas Paine, 352. 

Dialogue between a Minister of the 
Church of England and his Pa- 
rishioner, 99. 

Dibdin’'s Bibliomania, 414, 

Dissenters at Coventry, 581. 

Dix's Juvenile Atlas, 311. 

Dr. Marsh’s Sermons on Fducation, 
225. 

ELEGANTIZ Latine, 213. 

Eliot’s Defence of Portugal, 317. 

Escape from Verdun, 37. 


Guide in 





Example Book for ‘Thackwray’s 
practical treatise on the Use of the 
Globes, 212. 


FABER’S Internal State of France, 
(concluded from page 292, vol. 39,) 
20. 

Frederick de Montford, 172. 

GENLISSS History of Frencliwomen, 


Goodacre’s Treatise on Book-keep. 
ing, 101. 

Guy's New British Reader, 101. 

———'s Schooi Cyphering Book, 512. 

HASSELL’S Calcographia, 214. 

Hawkins’s Observations on the Tin 

Trade, 73. 
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Hill's Sequel to the Poetical Monitor, 
312. 

Hints on Toleration, 421. 

Horsburgh’'s Sailing Director, 233. 

Hunter’s present political State of 
Affairs, 1. 

JACOBIN Wit, 325. 

LACE’S Ode on the present State of 
Europe, 91. 

Lecture on Husbandry, 314, 

Literary Intelligence, 109, 224. 334, 

MERCATOR'S Guide to Trade, 511. 4 

Milne on the Churches of Scotland, 
251. 

Milne’s Sermons, 304, 

Miss Seward’s Letters, 281. 

Mitford’s Poems, 47. 

NARES on the Version of the New 
Testament, 136. 

National Society for the Education of 
the Poor, 446. 

New System of General Education, 
ol. 

ON the Necessity of Protestant As- 
sociations, 323. 

On the Privileges enjoyed by Dissen- 
ters, 330. 

Original Poetry, by a Lady, 95. 

Our relations with America, 215. 

PAPERS relating to the Little Belt, 
452. 

Parkinson’s Observations on the Act 
for regulating Mad-houses, 214. 

Pasley’s Military Policy of the Bri- 
tish Empire, 113. 

Pearson’s Warburtonian Lectures. 

Polwhele’s Sermons, 271. 

Probable attack of Marmont’s Army 
by the Allied Forces, &c. &c. 102, 
Proceedings of the Catholic Commit- 

tee, 307. 


‘ RAVAGES by Small Pox in Ceylon, 


213. 

Reade’s practical observations on the 
Diseases of the Eye, 313. 

Reasons for not subscribing to ‘‘ the 
London Society,” for the conver- 
sion of the Jews, 436. 

Reply to the Edinburgh Review 
against Oxford, 74. 

SERIOUS Address on Vaccination, 
215. 

Sarrazin’s, Buonaparte’s 
493. 

Siegenbeck, on the Dutch languages 
4806. ‘ 

Spencer's Poems, 32. 


confession, 





St. Clair, or the Heiress of Desmond, 
404. 

Stephan’s Greek Thesaurus, 325. 

Supineness of the Cortes, 102. 

THACKWRAY’S practical Treatise 
on the Use of the Globes, 212. 

Thelwall’s Vestibule of Eloquence, 
298. 

The Modern Minerva, a Satire on 
Female Education, 91. 

The Battle of Albuera, 93. 

‘The Figured Mantle, 97. 

The Projector, 181. 
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The Necessity of employing skilful 
and experienced Diplomatists, 215. 

The Devil upon Two Sticks in Eng- 
land, 397. 

Topographical Account of the Pa- 
rish of Scampton, 206. 

Travels of a Britis: Druid, 318 

Triumph of Religion, 4v3. 

Trotter's Life of Fox, 235. 

VAUGHAN’S View of the presegt 
State of Sicily, 358. 

WALTON’S Sermon on ‘ Know- 
ledge Increased,” 420. 
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